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Security  tool  blocks 
document  misuse 


ENABLES  TIGHTER  CONTROL  OF  DIGITAL  INFORMATION 


By  Gary  H.  Anthes 


A  SOFTWARE  START-UP  tomorrow 
will  introduce  a  security  product 
said  to  provide  users  with  un¬ 
precedented  ability  to  control 
and  safeguard  electronic  docu¬ 
ments  —  especially  _ ACCESS 


from  insiders. 
PageVault,  from 


MANAGEMENT 


and  images  can  be  read  by 
some  users  but  not  by  others. 

■  Distribute  documents  that  are 
unreadable  until  a  specified  date 
and  time. 

■  Ensure  that  confidential  infor¬ 
mation  can’t  be  printed. 

■  Guarantee  that 
employees  with  ac¬ 
cess  to  confidential 


Authentica  Security  Technolo¬ 
gies,  Inc.  in  Gaithersburg,  Md., 
will  be  available  by  the  end  of 
the  month.  It  will  let  users  do 
the  following: 

■Tailor  access  to  a  document  so 
that  certain  pages,  paragraphs 


information  at  work  can’t  access 
the  same  information  from  oth¬ 
er  locations  or  take  it  with  them 
when  they  leave  the  company. 

“The  basic  features  already 
exist  in  various  forms,  but  the 
Security  tool,  page  90 


Why  is  Jack  Welch  smiling? 

The  chairman  and  CEO 
of  General  Electric  Co. 
is  confident  that  GE's 
quality  improvement 
campaign  will  add  bil¬ 
lions  to  the  company's 
bottom  line.  He  also  has 
confidence  in  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  point  man 
leading  the  campaign: 
CIO  Gary  Reiner. 

Managing,  page  64 


Uncertainties 
stall  move  to 
euro  standard 


By  Thomas  Hoffman 
London 

welcome  to  the  euro  problem. 

If  you  conduct  business 
across  the  Atlantic,  you  have 
less  than  200  days.  Your  finan¬ 
cial  systems  need  to  support 
buying  and  selling  goods  in  the 
new  monetary  unit  and  11  na¬ 
tional  currencies.  And  govern¬ 
ment  rules  guiding  the  process 
are  missing  —  or  expected  to 
change. 

The  euro  will  be  introduced 
in  January,  as  corporate  book¬ 
keeping,  credit-card  payments 
and  other  transactions  begin 
trading  in  the  new  currency 
(though  coins  and  notes  won’t 
be  issued  until  2002). 

The  euro  is  like  the  year 
2000  bug  in  that  it  has  created 
a  critical  deadline  coming  near 
the  turn  of  the  century.  But  it  is 
Euro,  page  91 


Online  ticket 
sales  jump; 
outlook  good 

By  Sharon  Machlis 

web-based  ticket  sales  may  still 
be  a  small  piece  of  overall  ticket 
revenues,  but  surging  growth  is 
sparking  optimism  that  elec¬ 
tronic-commerce  investments 
could  be  poised  to  pay  off. 

Ticketmaster  Group,  Inc.  last 
week  reported  "phenomenal 
growth”  for  its  World  Wide  Web 
site,  selling  a  half-million  tickets 
online  worth  a  total  of  nearly 
$20  million  during  the  quarter 
ended  April  30.  That’s  up  from 
just  $5.3  million  a  year  ago.  The 
West  Hollywood,  Calif.,  com- 
Online  ticket  sales,  page  90 


Stefan  Wiesner,  chief  tech 
noiogy  officer  at  Gedas/ 
Volkswagen,  led  the  high- 
tech 


BEETLEMANIA 

►  The  IT  overhaul  behind  VW’s  Beetle  comeback 


By  Julia  King 
Puebla,  Mexico 


fire-engine  red.  Banana  yellow.  Water-bug  black.  Every  minute, 
two  shiny,  built-to-order  Volkswagen  Beetles  glide  off  the  all-new 
computerized  factory  floor  here. 

In  a  single  day,  up  to  1,000  cars  —  some  days,  no  two  alike  — 
are  manufactured  to  the  specifications  of  adoring  customers  world¬ 
wide.  Some  are  willing  to  wait  months  for  the  metallic-silver  one. 

Virtually  everything  about  the  reincarnated  bug  —  from  its 
liquid-cooled  engine  to  its  $17,000  sticker  price  —  is  new. 

So  is  all  of  the  information  technology  enabling  the  car’s  wildly 
successful  comeback. 

Behind  the  Beetle’s  rebirth  is  the  largest  technology  renovation  in 
Volkswagen  AG’s  history.  It  started  with  a  $100  million  outsourc¬ 
ing  deal  and  led  to  a  new  factory  information  system  and  a  massive 
data  center  migration  to  client/server  Unix  systems,  Oracle  Corp. 
databases  and  SAP  AG  software. 

VW  beetle  comeback,  page  23 


The  VV<f  Mexico  factory 
produces  two  Beetles  a 
minute.  16  hours  a  day, 
six  days  a  week. 


Introducing  the  Compaq  Armada  7800 

The  first  Mobile  Pentium®  II  processor-based  notebook  from  Compaq  delivering  the  highest  performance  with  unprecedented 
desktop  functionality  and  mobile  convenience. 

Compaq  Armada  7800*  Price  $5,399' 

•  Intel®  Mobile  Pentium  II  processor  @  266  MHz  •  33.6  Kbps  telephony  modem  (Ks6flex8  upgradable) 

•  Industry-leading  AGP  implementation  with  a  dedicated  •  Li-Ion  battery 

66  MHz  graphics  bus  and  4  MB  SGRAM  video  memory  •  Integrated  AC  adapter 

•  5  GB’“  SMART  hard  drive  •  Multibay  design  supports  second  hard  drive,  second  battery, 

•  64  MB  SDRAM  (expandable  to  256  MB)9  SuperDisk  LS-120  drive  or  DVD  option 

•  13.3"  CTFT  (1024  x  768)  •  Full  docking  support  capabilities  with  the  ArmadaStation  Expansion  Base 

•  20X  Max7  CD-ROM 


It's  never  too  late  for  another 

ide 

What  about  something  like 

lower  prices? 

No  objections?  Then  the  powerful  lineup  of  Deskpro  desktops,  Armada  notebooks,  servers  and 
workstations  pictured  inside  will  surely  meet  your  approval.  Because  if  there's  a  compelling  idea  in 
the  world  of  computing,  you'll  find  it  applied  best  in  a  Compaq  computer.  Including,  for  a  limited  time 
only,  what  may  be  the  most  welcome  idea  of  all:  getting  your  computer  at  these  prices  with  special 
offers  and  4.9%  financing.  So  stop  dreaming.  Start  buying.  Our  friendly  operators  await  your  call. 

For  the  world’s  best-selling  computers,  call  1-800-853-9518 
or  visit  your  local  reseller,  www.compaq.com/promos/ 

(Compaq  operators  are  available  8  A.M.-8  P.M.  EST,  Mon.— Fri.) 


pentium'U 


INTRODUCING  THE  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  EN  SERIES. 

Compaq  Deskpro  EN  6266X/3200  $1,669* 

The  Deskpro  EN  series  features  a  breakthrough  design  that  raises  the  bar  on  manageability  and  serviceability. 

•  Intel®  Pentium®  II  processor  @  266  MHz  •  Compaq  Premier  Sound 

•  16  MB  SDRAM  *  Compaq  V75  17"  (16"  viewable)  monitor 

•  3.2  GB'°  SMART  II  Ultra  ATA  hard  drive  •  3-year  limited  warranty5 

•  ATI  RAGE  PRO  TURBO  AGP  graphics 


Compaq  Deskpro  EN  6300X/3200  $1,969* 


•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  @  300  MHz 

•  32  MB  SDRAM 

•  3.2  GB’°  SMART  II  Ultra  ATA  hard  drive 

•  ATI  RAGE  PRO  TURBO  AGP  graphics 


•  Compaq  10/100  TX  PCI  Intel  NIC  with  Remote  Wakeup 

•  Compaq  Premier  Sound 

•  Compaq  V75  17"  (16"  viewable)  monitor 

•  3-year  limited  warranty5 


Compaq  Deskpro  EN  6350X/6400  $2,389* 


•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  @  350  MHz 

•  32  MB  SDRAM 

•  6.4  GB10  SMART  II  Ultra  ATA  hard  drive 

•  ATI  RAGE  PRO  TURBO  2X  AGP  graphics 


•  Compaq  10/100  TX  PCI  Intel  NIC  with  Remote  Wakeup 

•  Compaq  Premier  Sound 

•  Compaq  V75  17"  (16"  viewable)  monitor 

•  3-year  limited  warranty5 


DOUBLE  MEMORY  FREE  WITH  PURCHASE 
OF  THESE  COMPAQ  PROFESSIONAL  WORKSTATIONS.2 


Compaq  Professional  Workstation  5100  $2,972* 


Workstation  power  in  an  affordable  desktop  design. 

Get  additional  64  MB  EDO  DIMM  memory  free  for  a  total  of  128  MB  (expandable  to  512  MB). 


•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  @  333  MHz  with  512  KB  cache 
(supports  up  to  2  processors  including  optional 

266  or  300  MHz) 

•  64  MB  EDO  DIMM  memory 

•  ELSA  GLoria  synergy  graphics  controller  for  optimized 
performance  of  2D  graphics  applications  or  optional 
3D  graphics  controller 


•  4  GB10  Wide-Ultra  SCSI  SMART  hard  drive 

•  5  slots/5  bays 

•  Netelligent  10/100  TX  autosensing  Ethernet 

•  Highly  Parallel  System  Architecture  (HPSA) 

•  Microsoft®  Windows  NT®  Workstation  4.0 
pre-installed 


Compaq  Professional  Workstation  6000  $6,541* 


The  industry-standard  workstation  designed  with  the  right  combination  of  performance  and  expandability  to  adapt 
to  your  increasingly  demanding  applications. 

Get  additional  128  MB  EDO  DIMM  memory  free  for  a  total  of  256  MB  (expandable  to  3  GB). 


•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  @  333  MHz  with  512  KB 
cache  (supports  up  to  2  processors  including  optional 
266  and  300  MHz) 

•  128  MB  EDO  DIMM  memory 

•  Diamond  Fire  GL  4000  graphics  controller  for 
your  most  demanding  3D  true-color  applications 


•  4  GB10  Wide-Ultra  SCSI  SMART  hard  drive 

•  6  slots/10  bays 

•  Netelligent  10/100  TX  autosensing  Ethernet 

•  Highly  Parallel  System  Architecture  (HPSA) 

•  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0 
pre-installed 


TRADE  IN  YOUR  EXISTING  SERVERS  FOR  ANY  RELIABLE  COMPAQ  SERVER,  INCLUDING:2 

(Find  out  how  you  can  trade  in  your  old  equipment  at  www.compaq.com/products/serversolutions/tradein.html.) 

Compaq  ProLiant  1600  starting  at  $2,839* 


The  ultimate  in  workgroup  performance  and  reliability  with  dual  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  capability 
and  dual  Wide-Ultra  SCSI-3  controllers. 


•  Up  to  two  Intel  Pentium  II  processors 

@  266  or  300  MHz  with  512  KB  secondary  cache 

*  Storage:  Maximum  internal:  54.6  GB; 

Maximum  external:  1.14  TB 


•  3-year  on-site  limited  warranty,  pre-failure  warranty6 

•  High  availability  features  include  Hot  Plug  drives  and 
optional  redundant  Hot  Plug  power  supplies 

•  64  MB  memory  (expandable  to  512  MB) 


Compaq  ProLiant  3000  starting  at  $3,859’ 


Breakthrough  value  in  a  departmental  server  featuring  a  wide  range  of  expandability  and 
high-availability  features.  Ideal  for  high-volume  file  service  and  entry-level  applications. 


•  Up  to  two  Intel  Pentium  II  processors  @  300  or 
333  MHz  with  512  KB  secondary  cache 

•  Storage:  Maximum  internal:  109.2  GB; 
Maximum  external:  1.52  TB 


•  3-year  on-site  limited  warranty,  pre-failure  warranty6 

•  High  availability  features  include  Hot  Plug  drives  and 
optional  redundant  NICs,  fans  and  Hot  Plug  power  supplies 

•  64  MB  memory  (expandable  to  3  GB) 


Compaq  ProLiant  6000  starting  at  $10, 169" 


Business-critical  performance  with  unprecedented  room  for  growth,  enhanced  serviceability  and  availability. 


•  Up  to  four  Intel  Pentium  Pro  processors 

@  200  MHz  with  512  KB  or  1  MB  secondary  cache 

•  Storage:  Maximum  internal:  218.4  GB; 

Maximum  external:  1.87  TB 

•  Upgradable  to  next  generation  Intel  processors 


•  3-year  on-site  limited  warranty,  pre-failure  warranty6 

•  High  availability  features  include  Hot  Plug  drives  and 
power  supply,  and  optional  redundant  fans,  NICs, 
processor  power  modules  and  OSCRO  storage  controller 

•  128  MB  memory  (expandable  to  4  GB) 


32  MB  MEMORY  FREE  WITH  PURCHASE  OF  THE  COMPAQ  ARMADA  4220T2 


Compaq  Armada  4220T  $3,299' 

The  notebook  that  lets  you  pack  more  into  its  lightweight,  versatile  design. 


Get  additional  32  MB  memory  free  for  a  total  of  64  MB.2 

•  Intel  Pentium  processor  with  MMX™  technology 
@  266  MHz 

•  5.2  lbs  in  its  basic  configuration 
•4  GB10  SMART  hard  drive 

•  i2.i"  CTFT  SVGA  Display 


•  Li-Ion  Dual  Bay  battery  installed  and  Li-Ion  Handle 
battery  included  (can  support  up  to  three  Li-Ion  batteries 
simultaneously  with  optional  MCDU  attached) 

•  ACPI  hardware  ready 

•  3-year  limited  parts  and  labor  worldwide  warranty5 


Compaq  Armada  1571DM  $1,999' 

The  fully  integrated  notebook  with  everything  you  need  in  one  convenient  package. 


•  Intel  Pentium  processor  with  MMX  technology 
@  200  MHz 

•  Integrated  AC  adapter 

•  3.2  GB10  SMART  hard  drive 

•  32  MB  EDO  RAM 


•  12.1"  CSTN  SVGA  Display 

•  Integrated  20X  Max7  CD-ROM  drive 

•  Integrated  Ks6flex8  modem 

•  Supports  up  to  two  Li-Ion  batteries  simultaneously 

•  i-year  limited  parts  and  labor  worldwide  warranty5 


’All  prices  and  discounts  shown  refer  to  U.S.  estimated  selling  prices  on  select  models.  Reseller  prices  may  vary.  Operating  system  installed  on  desktop  and  notebook  products.  Compaq  is  not  liable  for  pictorial  or  typographical  errors  in  this  advertisement.  ’Offer  valid  with  purchase  of  qualifying  product  from 
June  1  through  June  30, 1998  and  while  supplies  last.  Installation  not  included  with  free  memory.  Offers  not  valid  on  Compaq  refurbished  products.  Valid  only  in  the  U.S.  Compaq  reserves  the  right  to  change,  alter  or  cancel  these  programs  at  any  time  without  notice.  JCertain  restrictions  apply.  Financing 
offered  by  Compaq  Capital  Corporation  to  qualified  commercial  customers  in  the  U.S.  who  acquire  at  least  five  units  or  Si  5,000  worth  of  Compaq  equipment  (Tandem  equipment  is  not  eligible  for  this  offer).  Offer  is  based  on  dealer  sales  price  and  low  lease  rates  are  also  available  Offer  may  not  be  combined 
with  special  discounts  and  is  subject  to  credit  approval  and  execution  of  standard  lease  documentation.  Offer  is  subject  to  other  restrictions  and  Compaq  Capital  reserves  the  right  to  change,  alter  or  cancel  this  offering  at  any  time  without  notice.  Lease  must  commence  on  or  before  June  30, 1998. 424X  Max 
CD-ROM  data  transfer  rates  vary  from  1500  to  3600  Kbps.  Certain  restrictions  and  exclusions  apply.  'Pre-failure  warranty  offers  warranty  replacement  of  SMART  hard  drives  before  they  actually  fail  when  using  Compaq  Insight  Manager.  Some  restrictions  and  exclusions  apply.  720X  Max  CD-ROM  drive  data 
transfer  rates  may  vary  from  1275  to  3000  Kbps.  The  K56flex  protocol  is  designed  only  to  allow  faster  downloads  from  K56flex  compliant  digital  sources.  Maximum  achievable  download  transmission  rates  currently  do  not  reach  56  Kbps,  and  will  vary  with  line  conditions.  ’When  128  MB  memory  modules 
are  available.  ,0For  hard  drives,  GB«bi!lion  bytes.  ‘Armada  7800  part  number  314900-002.  Intel,  Intel  Inside  Logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  MMX  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Microsoft  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Other  products  mentioned 
herein  may  be  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Compaq,  Compaq  logo,  Deskpro,  and  ProLiant  are  registered  trademarks  and  Armada  and  Compaq  Premier  Sound  are  trademarks  of  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  c1998  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


E-Mail  Rich  Tennant  at  the5wave@tiac.net 
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Back  to  basics 


Netscape  touts  recovery  plan 

►  Company  preps  Netcenter  for  portal  battle  in  hopes  of  No.  1  status 


t's  sometimes  said  you  can  identify  pioneers  because 
they  are  the  ones  with  the  ar¬ 
rows  protruding  from  their 
backs.  If  you  wouldn’t  mind  just 
removing  mine.  . . . 

About  nine  months  ago  we  set 
out  to  redesign  our  Web  site, 
www.computenvorld.com.  Smitten 
by  the  allure  of  coolness,  we  hired  a 
fancy  designer  and  installed  leading- 
edge  features:  JavaScript  rollover 
menus,  a  tabbed  file  folder  naviga¬ 
tion  style  and  frames. 

Boy,  did  we  add  frames.  JavaScript  errors  were  a  night¬ 
mare.  Our  corporate  news  site,  www.idg.net,  was  going  nuts 
because  it  couldn’t  frame  our  frames.  Readers  didn’t  waste 
time  expressing  their  disappointment 

We  heard  you.  Last  week  we  launched  an  overhauled  and 
simplified  Computerworld  online. 
Cone  are  JavaScript  menus  and 
frames.  You  can  scroll  through  a 
full  front  page  that  highlights  all 
the  news  and  features  on  the  site. 
We  added  summary  descriptions  to 
headlines,  and  a  full  screen  of  the 
latest  news  is  on  the  home  page. 

I’ve  learned  a  few  things  from  this.  Don’t  try  to  be  cool  just 
for  the  sake  of  being  cool.  Don’t  force  your  customers  to  re¬ 
learn  things  just  so  they  can  remain  your  customers.  And  lis¬ 
ten  to  what  those  customers  say. 

****************************** 

I  also  want  to  blow  our  horn  a  little.  Last  week  Computer- 
world  won  nine  national  and  regional  awards  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Business  Press  Editors.  They  include  a  national 
first-place  award  for  editorial  excellence  for  news  and  another 
first  place  for  front-page  design.  At  the  regional  level,  Com¬ 
puterworld  won  six  awards,  including  first-place  honors  for 
news,  cover  design  and  news  series  reporting  for  our  cover¬ 
age  of  the  year  2000  problem. 


We  heard  you.  Com¬ 
puterworld  has  sim¬ 
plified  its  Web  site. 


Paul  Gillin,  Editor 
Internet:  paul_gillin@cw.com 
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Cm  eomeorie  please  tell  me  Pm  lay  'Larry's 
Lunch. Truck'  Piac  had.  hie  am  p^e  on  the 
intranet?” 


By  Carol  Sliwa 
San  Francisco 


striving  to  get  back  in  the 
black,  Netscape  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  last  week  detailed  a 
long-term  recovery  plan  that 
mixes  upgraded  enterprise  soft¬ 
ware  products,  beefed-up  elec¬ 
tronic-commerce  offerings  and 
a  visionary  scheme  for  turning 
its  Netcenter  World  Wide  Web 
site  into  the  “world’s  largest 
E-commerce  network.” 

The  Mountain  View,  Calif., 
software  maker  plans  to 
devote  from  500  to  600  em¬ 
ployees  to  battling  the  likes 
of  Yahoo,  Inc.  and  America 
Online,  Inc.  in  a  bid  to  become 
the  chief  Internet  portal, 
Netscape  Executive  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Marc  Andreessen  told 
Computerworld  in  an  interview 
(see  below).  The  company 
claims  that  Netcenter  now 
boasts  5  million  members. 


Netscape  executives  see  their 
enterprise  software  and  Internet 
portal  services  businesses  con¬ 
verging  as  companies  increas¬ 
ingly  look  to  outsource  services 
such  as  business-to-business 
electronic  commerce.  Compa¬ 
nies  can  pay  to  have  their  appli¬ 
cations  hosted  on  Netcenter,  or 
they  may  choose  to  buy  expo¬ 
sure  on  the  site.  Netscape  may 
also  derive  transaction-based 
and  traffic-sharing  income  from 
partners. 

Netscape  will  have  to  work  to 
establish  a  trusted  environment 
so  businesses  feel  comfortable 
about  exchanging  information 
over  the  Internet,  said  Tim 
Sloane,  an  analyst  at  Boston- 
based  Aberdeen  Group,  Inc. 

Although  the  trading-commu¬ 
nity  opportunity  exists  for  large 
Netscape  customers  such  as 
Ford  Motor  Co.  and  Citicorp’s 
Citibank  division  to  host  appli¬ 
cations  on  the  Netcenter  portal, 


no  customer  wins  were  an¬ 
nounced  last  week. 

“We’re  always  looking  to  in¬ 
crease  traffic,  but  we  are  a 
bank,  so  we  want  to  get  the 
right  kind  of  traffic,”  said  Nina 
Das,  a  vice  president  at  Citi¬ 
bank,  which  last  month  signed 
a  major  deal  to  use  Netscape’s 
electronic-commerce  software. 
Das  said  her  company  has  no 
plans  to  be  involved  in  the  Net¬ 
center  site. 

Still,  analysts  see  a  huge  op¬ 
portunity  in  the  Netcenter 
strategy.  “If  this  works  and  out¬ 
sourcing  takes  off  and  Netcen¬ 
ter  is  at  the  center,  I  think  all 
of  Netscape’s  competition  is 
going  to  be  forced  to  react,” 
Sloane  said. 

But  if  the  strategy  fails, 
Netscape  will  be  no  worse  off 
than  it  is  now,  fighting  to  main¬ 
tain  its  position,  he  said.  □ 

Industry  editor  Joe  Maglitta 
contributed  to  this  story. 


It's  not  a  comeback! 


strategy  for  Net¬ 
center. 


He  helped  created  the  technology 
that  made  Netscape  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  a  major  force  in 
Internet  development.  Executive 
Vice  President  Marc  Andreessen 
told  Computerworld  senior  editor 
Carol  Sliwa  and  industry  editor 
Joe  Maglitta  how  the  new  ap¬ 
proach  will  revitalize  the  firm. 

CW:  How  critical  is  the  Net¬ 
center  Internet  portal  site? 

ANDREESSEN:  It’s  a  big  deal. 
We  look  at  the  company  as  a 
twin-engine  jet,  and  we  need 
both  engines.  I  think  it’s  going 
to  be  very  successful,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  needs  to  be  successful. 

CW:  Can  you  elaborate  on  the 
focus  of  the  company? 

ANDREESSEN:  The  software 
[half  of  the]  business  is  very  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  category  of  compa¬ 
nies  we  call  ESPs  [enterprise 
service  providers]  and  ISPs  [In¬ 
ternet  service  providers].  So  the 
software  goes  to  only  large  busi¬ 
nesses,  to  service  providers  and 
to  us. 

[The  second  half,]  the  Net¬ 
center  service,  today  is  very 
highly  consumer-focused.  And 
we’re  now  going  to  be  adding  a 
very  strong  business-to-business 
component  to  that,  but  a  lot 
of  that  is  through  partnerships. 
What  we’re  looking  for  is 
leverage. 


CW:  If  the 

government  had 
acted  a  couple  of 
years  ago  against 
Microsoft,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  now,  how 
would  Netscape’s 
business  picture 
differ? 

ANDREESSEN: 

The  big  difference 
is  if  we  could 
charge  for  Net¬ 
scape  Navigator, 
like  we  were  doing  two  years 
ago,  we  could  put  more  re¬ 
search  and  development  into 
client  software.  We  could  be 
charging  what  we  would  think 
is  a  fair  price  for  it.  [Today,] 
Netscape  Navigator  exists  for 
us  as  a  fundamental  seeding 


CW:  How  does 
what  you’re  trying 
to  do  with  Netcen¬ 
ter  differ  from 
what  Microsoft 
and  some  of  the 
other  sites  are 
doing? 

ANDREESSEN: 

We’re  taking  a 
partnership-based 
approach.  [Unlike 
Microsoft,]  we’re 
not  going  into 
travel  services.  . . .  We’re  not  a 
car  dealer.  Those  industries  will 
be  seeking  to  partner  with  us 
because  we’re  going  to  be  the 
alternative  [to  Microsoft].  □ 

The  full  interview  with  An¬ 
dreessen  is  available  at  www. 
computerworld.com. 


Netscape's 
Andreessen  says 
Netcenter  is  highly 
consumer-focused 
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What's  the  one  thing  your  business 
can't  live  without?  An  effective  Web 
site.  So  get  NetObjects  Fusion— 
the  world's  most  award-winning 
site-building  software  that  gives  you 
the  power  and  functionality  you  need 
to  build  a  real  e-site. 


Open  site  environment.  Gives  you  total 
choice  and  flexibility  to  use  any  content 
editor,  connect  to  any  database  or  application 
server,  publish  on  any  Web  server  (no  server- 
side  extensions  required),  and  display  pages 
in  any  browser— with  exceptional  ease. 

Dynamic  Database  Publishing. 

Components  included  with  NetObjects 
Fusion  ProPack  let  you  effortlessly  publish 
up-to-the-minute  data.  Currently  included 
are  components  for  Lotus  Domino,  Allaire 
Cold  Fusion,  Microsoft  Active  Server,  and 
Netscape  LiveWire  servers. 

E-commerce  components  help  you  easily 
add  powerful  functionality  to  your  site- 
such  as  online  catalogs,  merchant  con¬ 
nections,  and  "shopping  cart"  features. 
Partners  currently  developing  e-commerce 
components  include  IBM,  iCat,  INTERSHOP, 
Breakthrough,  and  The  Internet  Factory. 

Best-of-both-worlds  HTML.  Work  the  way 
you  want.  NetObjects  Fusion  generates 
design-centric  pages  with  pixel-perfect 
precision,  and  text-based  HTML  with  ultra¬ 
lean  code.  Or,  use  any  HTML  editor  to  write 
your  own  code. 

DHTML  Actions  help  you  sustain  your 
customers'  interest  by  letting  you  create 
sophisticated,  message-based  animation 
and  interactive  effects.  Use  powerful  menu 
options  or  download  our  free  DHTML 
Actions  Development  Kit  to  add  your  own 
custom  JavaScripts  to  menus. 

Everywhere  HTML  means  you  build  your 
site  once  using  NetObjects  Fusion,  then  pub¬ 
lish  it  anywhere,  on  any  browser.  Optimized 
to  deploy  on  both  Netscape  Navigator  and 
Microsoft  Internet  Explorer  4.x  browsers,  or 
choose  any  2.x,  3.x,  or  4.x  browser. 


NEW 

3.0 


Download 
f  a  trial  copy  of 
Y  NetObjects  Fusion  3.0 
today. 

www.netobjects.com 


When  it  comes  to  evaluating  NetObjects  Fusion,  the  industry  experts  have  spoken: 
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tomers  must  turn  to  the  FCC 
for  year  2000  help.  Corporate 
Strategies,  page  41 


Some  customers  like  Web-based 
customer  service,  but  others  are 

put  off.  Emmerce  follows 
page  32 


Cabletron’s  midrange  ATM 
comes  too  late  for  users  such  as 
Chuck  Benton.  Enterprise  Net- 
work,  page  S3 
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Prudential  sinks 
S100M  into  notebooks 

►  Policy  sales  more  than  doubled  during  pilot 


By  Kim  Girard 


prudential  insurance  Compa¬ 
ny  of  America  has  hundreds  of 
offices  scattered  across  the 
country  filled  with  independent 
agents  —  most  of  whom  are  all 
but  tethered  to  a  hodgepodge  of 
PCs  when  not  on  sales  calls. 

That  is  about  to  change  as 
Prudential  commits  $ioo  mil¬ 
lion  to  make  its  sales  force 
mobile. 

With  its  sales  force  armed 
with  new  IBM  ThinkPad  380ED 
notebooks,  the  Boston-based  in¬ 
surance  giant  expects  to  see  a 
significant  increase  in  profits  if 
the  results  of  a  pilot  project 
hold  up  for  the  entire  sales 
force. 


Lotus  Notes  database.  IBM 
Global  Networks  is  providing 
dial-up  access  and  LANs  for 
larger  offices. 

Barbara  Koster,  Prudential’s 
chief  information  officer,  said 
the  project  will  help  improve 
limited  access  to  key  informa¬ 
tion  and  lack  of  communication 
among  agents  and  manage¬ 
ment. 

Prudential  plans  to  invest 
$100  million  in  12,000  note¬ 
books,  network  services  and 
training  for  about  1,000  field 
service  workers  per  month.  The 
project,  with  an  expected  com¬ 
pletion  date  of  mid-1999,  will 
bring  the  company’s  field  em¬ 
ployees  under  a  standard  hard¬ 
ware  umbrella,  supported  by 
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GOALS  OF  PRUDENTIAL  LAUNCHPAD 


l  Provide  a  common  software  and  hardware  standard  across 
the  organization 

l  Give  all  users  in  the  field  notebooks  to  take  on  sales  calls 
l  Consolidate  help  desks;  simplify  upgrades 
1  Give  all  agents  equal  technology  benefits 


Backed  by  CEO  John  V.  Sci- 
cutella  and  buoyed  by  improved 
remote  access  technology  and 
the  plummeting  price  of  note¬ 
books,  Prudential  moved  for¬ 
ward  last  May  with  a  six-month 
pilot  of  500  agents  that  showed 
impressive  results.  The  number 
of  life  insurance  policies  that 
agents  sold  more  than  doubled, 
turnaround  time  shrunk  from 
weeks  to  days,  and  commis¬ 
sions  increased  by  153%,  the 
company  reported. 

DEAL  SEALER 

Now,  an  agent  on  a  sales  call 
can  use  a  notebook  to  grab  all 
up-to-the-minute  insurance 
forms  and  brochures  that  detail 
insurance  plans  —  and  use 
homegrown  software  to  do  pre¬ 
sentations.  With  information 
available  immediately,  the  agent 
can  make  a  sale  faster,  fill  out 
the  forms  on  the  notebook  and 
file  them  electronically.  That 
seals  the  deal  in  days  instead  of 
weeks.  Then  the  agent  stores  all 
customer  information  on  anoth¬ 
er  shared  database  that  agents 
use  to  find  likely  customers  for 


one  help  desk,  for  the  first  time. 

"Before,  we  had  little  control 
over  what  [the  agents]  were  buy¬ 
ing,”  said  Christine  Ludwig, 
Prudential’s  vice  president  of 
field  technology.  “If  somebody’s 
brother-in-law  was  selling  PCs, 
and  it’s  an  off-brand,  that’s 
what  they’ll  buy.” 

Prudential  would  supply  the 
software  and  then  deal  with  the 
help  desk  headaches.  The  com¬ 
pany  realized  it  could  save  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  by  developing 
applications  for  one  hardware 
platform  that  could  be  upgrad¬ 
ed  and  maintained  as  a  com¬ 
mon  system,  Ludwig  said. 

Larry  Tabb,  an  analyst  at 
The  Tower  Group  in  Newton, 
Mass.,  said  the  plummeting 
price  of  notebooks,  coupled 
with  thin-dient  and  multimedia 
software  improvements,  is  dri¬ 
ving  typically  technology-reti¬ 
cent  insurance  companies  to  fi¬ 
nally  take  the  plunge  with 
mobile  systems. 

But  Prudential’s  investment 
is  unique  because  it  is  a  com¬ 
plete  commitment  to  a  project 
instead  of  spotty  purchases  or 
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Will  The  Yhar  2000  Have  Any  Impact 


On  Your  Environment? 
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Choose  the  wrong  vendor  and  it  could  sink  your  entire  enterprise. 

At  Computer  Associates,  we’ve  leveraged  over  two  decades  of 
experience  in  building  tools  for  applications  development,  maintenance,  and 
migration  to  create  an  award-winning  solution  for  your  year  2000  problems. 
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only  end-to-end  solution  for  all 
aspects  of  your  compliance  effort, 
including  analysis,  fixing,  testing, 
and  life  cycle  management.  Our 

CA-Fix/2000™  tool  automatically  fixes  COBOL  code,  one  application  at  a  time. 
It’s  the  only  tool  with  intelligent  data  flow  analysis  providing  the  high  speed,  high 
volume  fix  for  year  2000,  that  you  need  today. 

Behind  our  CA  Discovery  2000  solution  stands  a  Professional  Services 
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team  that  is  experienced  in  all  aspects  of  year  2000  compli¬ 
ance.  After  all,  as  the  world’s  leading  independent  software 
company,  we  have  more  experience  re-engineering  legacy 
applications  than  anybody.  And  with  a  21  -year  track  record 
of  success  and  over  $4  billion  in  revenue,  our  clients  know  we'll  be  around  long 
after  the  year  2000. 

Preparing  your  application  for  the  next  century  may  be  the  most  important 
job  you’ve  ever  faced.  Start  now  and  turn  the  biggest  challenge  of  your  career 
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Hacker's  paradise?  Another 
security  flaw  hits  Windows  NT 


Other  Windows  NT  glitches  found  this  year  include: 

•  RedButton  bug:  Lets  unauthorized  users  log  on  remotely 
without  a  user  name  or  password. 

•  Password-grabbing  Trojans:  Let  hackers  replace  system 
Dynamic  Link  Libraries,  causing  untold  damage  and 
creating  unforeseen  security  holes. 

•  Internet  Explorer  hole:  Can  capture  user  IDs,  passwords, 
NetBIOS  host  name,  NT  domain  name  and  IP  address. 

•  Another  Internet  Explorer  hole  lets  a  malicious  Web 
page  automatically  run  any  program  or  issue  commands 
on  a  user's  system. 

•  Denial-of-service  attacks:  SYN  Flood,  Teardrop  2  and 
Ping  of  Death  can  crash  or  slow  your  NT  Server. 


By  Laura  DiDio 


windows  nt  security  is  getting 
worse. 

That’s  the  assessment  of  top 
security  experts  following  their 
discovery  last  week  of  yet  anoth¬ 
er  security  vulnerability  in  Win¬ 
dows  NT  that 
leaves  the  operat¬ 
ing  system  wide 
open  to  password 
and  denial-of- 
service  attacks  on 
virtual  private  net¬ 
works. 

At  least  12 
major  security 
breaches  have 
been  found  so 
far  this  year  by 
so-called  “white- 
hat”  hackers  — 
people  who  look 
for  flaws  to 
expose  rather  than 
exploit  —  and 
posted  on  inde¬ 
pendent  Windows  NT  security 
World  Wide  Web  pages  (see  box 
at  right). 

The  latest  glitch  cropped  up 
in  Microsoft  Corp.’s  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  Point- to- Point- 
Tunneling  Protocol  (PPTP), 


which  the  company  includes 
free  as  part  of  the  Remote  Ac¬ 
cess  Service  in  Windows  NT 
4.0,  said  Bruce  Schneier,  head 
cryptographer  at  Counterpane 
Systems,  Inc.,  a  Minneapolis- 
based  security  consulting  firm. 

“We  found  several  major  se¬ 
curity  flaws  in  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  PPTP  that 
will  let  hackers 
sniff  passwords 
across  the  network, 
break  the  encryp¬ 
tion  scheme,  read 
confidential  data 
and  mount  denial- 
of-service  attacks 
against  PPTP 
servers,”  Schneier 
said.  "The  security 
problems  in  NT 
will  only  worsen  as 
Microsoft  increases 
the  complexity  of 
the  [operating  sys¬ 
tem].” 

Microsoft’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  PPTP  —  not  the  actual 
protocol  itself  —  is  so  severe 
that  “there’s  no  real  way  to  fix 
it,”  added  Peter  Mudge,  director 
of  the  Lopht  group,  seven 
white-hat  hackers  based  in 
Boston. 


Schneier  and  Mudge  advise 
businesses  to  use  the  IPSec 
protocol  standard  instead  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  PPTP.  IPSec  was  de¬ 
signed  by  the  Internet  Engi¬ 
neering  Task  Force,  a  standards 
group. 

FRIGHTENING 

“This  is  scary  stuff.  I’m  glad  we 
don’t  have  a  [virtual  private  net¬ 
work],”  said  Keith  Langford,  in¬ 
formation  systems  coordinator 
at  The  Merrick  Printing  Co.  in 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Langford  and  Matthew  Mer¬ 
rick,  the  company’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  IS,  said  although  Mi¬ 
crosoft  has  always  responded 
“very  promptly”  when  they  have 
approached  the  Redmond, 
Wash.,  software  maker  with 
problems,  they  still  won’t  ex¬ 
pose  Merrick  Printing’s  NT  net¬ 
works  to  the  Internet. 

Microsoft  has  acknowledged 
the  flaw  in  its  version  of  the 
PPTP  protocol.  Microsoft  said  it 
is  working  on  a  fix  that  it  ex- 

MQREONLINE  * 

For  NT  security  resources, 
visit  Computerworld  online. 
www.computerworld.com/more 


pects  to  post  “soon.”  But  Mi¬ 
crosoft  officials  denied 
Schneier’s  and  Mudge’s  asser¬ 
tions  that  its  PPTP  protocol 
couldn’t  be  fixed. 

KNOWN  PROBLEM 

Another  IS  security  manager  at 
a  Washington-based  defense 
contracting  firm,  who  requested 
anonymity,  said  he  has  resisted 
pressure  from  his  management 
to  use  the  Microsoft  protocol 
because  he  was  aware  of  the 
flaws. 

The  security  manager  said  he 
“fought  tooth  and  nail”  to  use 
other  vendors’  virtual  private 
network  products  rather  than 
Microsoft’s  PPTP. 

“I’ve  known  all  along  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  PPTP  is  subject  to  dic¬ 
tionary  attacks,  and  it’s  vulnera¬ 
ble  to  weak  passwords  as  well. 


The  new  problems  are  the  nail 
in  the  coffin,”  he  said. 

NT’s  popularity  has  made  it 
the  target  of  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  hacks. 

“Hacking  NT  has  clearly  be¬ 
come  a  favorite  blood  sport 
among  the  hacker  under¬ 
ground,”  observed  Mark  Fabro, 
director  of  the  advanced  security 
assessment  division  of  Secure 
Computing  Corp.  in  Toronto. 
NT  can  be  “a  secure  operating 
system,”  but  only  if  network  ad¬ 
ministrators  are  well  versed  on 
current  security  issues  and  have 
updated  their  NT  servers  with 
the  latest  fixes  and  patches,  he 
said.  □ 


Servers  with  more  than 
four  processors  won't 
help  NT  4.0  users,  but  vendors 
keep  making  them.  Page  59 


The  company  won't 
expose  its  NT  net¬ 
works  to  the  Inter¬ 
net  because  of 
security  concerns 


Cisco  firewall  bug  hits  encryption 

►  Flaw  reduces  security  level,  opens  door  to  high-powered  hackers 


By  Bob  Wallace 
and  Laura  DiDio 


an  independent  security  firm 
last  week  discovered  a  flaw  in 
Cisco  Systems,  Inc.’s  PIX  fire¬ 
wall  that  leaves  it  vulnerable  to 
high-powered  hackers  using 
random  combinations  to  break 
an  encryption  scheme. 

The  anomaly,  which  Cisco 
quietly  acknowledged  on  its 
World  Wide  Web  site,  is  in  the 
data  encryption  standard  (DES) 
mechanism. 

It  causes  the  firewall  to  revert 
from  its  normal  56-bit  key 
scheme  to  the  lesser  48-bit  key 

scheme. 

In  practical  terms,  reducing 
the  length  of  the  encryption  key 
from  56  bits  to  48  bits  means 
“knowledgeable  hackers  can,  on 
average,  find  the  right  key  [to 
break  the  firewall’s  encryption] 
256  times  faster  than  they 
would  be  able  to  find  it  with  a 


true  56-bit  key,”  Cisco  said  in  its 
warning. 

Firewalls  are  internetwork¬ 
ing’s  version  of  a  medieval  cas¬ 
tle’s  moat  and  drawbridge. 
Once  the  firewall  has  been  com¬ 
promised,  all  the  network  data 
—  including  files  and  E-mail  — 


HOT  FIREWALLS 


What  security  technology 
do  you  plan  to  buy  in  the 
next  12  months? 


Encryption  43% 


Firewalls 

33% 

Intrusion  detection 

30% 

Single  sign-on 

28% 

Authentication 

27% 

Base:  413  security  managers 
and  systems  analysts:  multiple 
responses  allowed 

Source:  Computer  Security  Institute,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Zona  Research,  Inc.,  Redwood  City,  Calif. 


are  wide  open  for  plundering  by 
malicious  hackers. 

The  flaw  affects  the  PIX  Pri¬ 
vate  Link,  up  to  and  including 
Version  4.1.6.  An  optional  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  firewall,  it  will  let 
businesses  create  virtual  private 
networks  over  the  Internet  us¬ 
ing  tunnels  encrypted  with 
DES. 

FUTURE  FIX 

The  company  said  the  first  reg¬ 
ular  release  containing  a  fix  for 
the  problem  will  be  Version 
4.2.1.,  which  is  tentatively  slated 
for  release  later  this  month.  But 
Cisco  officials  said  the  schedule 
is  subject  to  change.  Fixes  for 
Version  4.1  haven’t  been  sched¬ 
uled. 

Meanwhile,  the  impact  could 
be  widespread.  Cisco  has 
shipped  roughly  10,000  PIX 
firewalls  since  late  1995.  And  a 
recent  survey  of  413  users  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Computer  Securi¬ 


ty  Institute  and  Zona  Research, 
Inc.  found  that  Cisco’s  PIX 
firewall’s  was  the  third  most 
widely  used. 

BIG  IMPACT 

“This  could  potentially  have  a 
devastating  impact  on  network 
security.  For  any  rogue  hacker 
or  organization  seriously  inter¬ 
ested  in  corporate  espionage, 
cracking  48-bit  keys  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  at  all,”  said  Mark  Fabro,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  advanced  security 
assessment  division  at  Secure 
Computing  Corp.  in  Toronto, 
which  performs  “white-hat” 
hacks. 

“Businesses  that  are  highly 
dependent  on  strong  DES  en¬ 
cryption  in  their  [virtual  net¬ 
works]  should  be  very  con¬ 
cerned  because  most  end  users 
have  implemented  the  PIX  fire¬ 
wall  assuming  they  have  56-bit 
key  encryption,”  Fabro  said. 

One  PIX  user  expressed  con¬ 
cern  about  the  product’s  prob¬ 
lem. 

“This  bites,”  said  an  MIS 
manager  at  a  large  midwestem 
financial  services  firm  who  re¬ 
quested  anonymity.  “The  Cisco 


PIX  firewall  is  supposed  to  se¬ 
cure  our  networks,  and  now  I 
find  out  it  will  potentially  let 
hackers  have  a  big  ‘look-see’  in¬ 
to  my  network.  This  could  po¬ 
tentially  pose  big  problems  for 
us,  since  our  networks  contain 
lots  of  personal  and  corporate 
financial  data.” 

Customers  who  need  to  up¬ 
grade  their  PIX  software  imme¬ 
diately  may  contact  Cisco’s 
Technical  Assistance  Center  to 
obtain  interim  software.  But  the 
vendor  admitted  “the  interim 
software  hasn’t  been  subjected 
to  full  testing:  it  has  a  greater 
chance  of  containing  serious 
bugs  than  regular  release  soft¬ 
ware.” 

“You’d  better  believe  I’m  call¬ 
ing  Cisco  technical  support  for 
the  fix  immediately,”  said  the 
anonymous  PIX  user.  Despite 
the  vendor’s  warning,  the  fix 
had  better  work,  he  said.  □ 

MQREONLINE  * 

For  resources  links  and 
articles  on  firewalls,  visit 
Computerworld  online. 

wrww.computerworld.com/more 


Cisco  Systems  is  a  global,  networked  business.  As  the 


Cisco  is  making 


billions  running  its  business 


on  Oi  t  le  Financial  and 


worldwide  leader  in  networking  for  the  Internet, 


Cisco  has  rocketed  to  multi-billion  dollar  size  in  just  a 


few  years.  How  does  a  fast-growing  company 


effectively  manage  its  business?  With  Oracle  Financial 


and  Manufacturing  Applications.  Cisco  runs  its 


worldwide  business  operations  on  Oracle  Financial, 


Manufacturing  and  Order-Entry  Applications. 


What’s  more,  all  Cisco  operations  are  managed  off  of 
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Oracle  databases.  Even  customers  and  business 


partners  gain  direct  access  to  Oracle  databases  to  improve 


business  efficiency.  Oracle  Applications  have  helped 


Cisco  cut  costs,  increase  sales  and  add  accuracy,  speed 


and  flexibility  to  its  business  operations.  Running 


its  business  on  Oracle,  Cisco  has  become  the  most  highly 


networked  business  in  the  world.  Give  your  business 


what  it  needs  to  run  more  competitively. 


Call  1-800-633-1062,  ext.  13558,  for  a  free  CD  and 


learn  how  other  companies  move  ahead  with 


Oracle  Applications,  or  visit 


uni'w.  oracle,  com / info/ 4 


■  S'J 


Enabling  the  Information  Age’' 
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Net  upgrade  speeds  the  presses 


Doubleday's  Alex  Gallo:  Network  outages  and  slow  response 
times  threatened  the  catalog  producer's  core  business 


>  Poor  productivity, 
near-missed  deadlines 
prompt  overhaul 

By  Bob  Wallace 


DOUBLEDAY  DIRECT,  INC.’S  Alex 

Gallo  knew  it  was  time  for  a 
network  upgrade  when  he  saw 
overworked  employees,  plung¬ 
ing  productivity  and  near- 
missed  printing  deadlines. 

Network  outages  and  mo¬ 
lasses-slow  response  times  were 
dangerous  to  the  company’s 
core  business:  distributing  pro¬ 
motional  catalogs  to  2.5  million 
book-club  members  each 
month.  “Our  bandwidth  prob¬ 
lems  were  putting  stress  on 
meeting  our  schedules  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  delays  of  materials 
delivery  to  printers,"  recalled 
Gallo,  assistant  director  of  net¬ 
work  services  at  Doubleday  in 
Garden  City,  N.Y. 

So  starting  this  January,  Dou¬ 
bleday  began  replacing  its 
shared  Ethernet  network  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  a  $150,000  Layer  3  rout¬ 
ing  switch  network  from  3Com 
Corp.  It  plans  to  use  Gigabit 
Ethernet  in  the  near  future. 

BIG  MONEY 

That  $150,000  figure  may  be  a 
small  price  to  pay  considering 
that  missing  contractual  print¬ 
ing  and  postal  deadlines  by  just 
a  day  or  so  could  have  cost  Dou¬ 
bleday  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  per  incident,  Gallo 
said. 

“They  are  definitely  at  the 
forefront  of  their  industry  with 
their  use  of  advanced  network¬ 
ing  technology  to  improve  the 
production  process,”  said  Rich 
Huff,  a  systems  analyst  at  Docu- 
Labs,  Inc.,  a  Chicago-based  con¬ 
sulting  firm  that  specializes  in 
electronic  publishing. 

“Doubleday’s  effort  is  part  of 


an  emerging  trend  toward  the 
implementation  of  more  robust 
networks  to  handle  larger  im¬ 
ages  brought  on  by  increasing 
use  of  higher-resolution  color,” 

"I  could  save  a  300M-  to 
400M-byte  file  to  a  serv¬ 
er,  have  a  cigarette  and  a 
cup  of  coffee,  come  back 
to  my  desk  and  maybe  the 
saving  would  be  done." 

-  Jay  Jahrsdoerfer, 
Doubleday 

said  Huff,  a  former  network  an¬ 
alyst  and  technology  manager  at 
printing  giant  Uarco,  Inc. 

Doubleday’s  production 
process  requires  that  high-reso- 
lution  snapshots  and  digital  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  book  covers  be 
placed  in  the  servers.  Then, 
artists,  illustrators  and  copy  edi¬ 
tors  enhance  the  images  using 
graphics  and  editing  packages. 
The  problem  was  the  number, 
size  and  frequency  of  files 
transmitted  between  employees’ 
Macintoshes  and  Doubleday’s 


Windows  NT  server  clogged  the 
firm’s  narrow  Ethernet  pipes. 

Many  workers  were  spending 
up  to  three  hours  on  projects 
that  should  have  taken  only 
one,  Gallo  said.  “There  was  a  lot 
of  pressure  on  employees  to 
work  more  hours  to  meet  dead¬ 
lines,”  he  said. 

“I  could  save  a  300M-  to 
40oM-byte  file  to  a  server,  have 
a  cigarette  and  a  cup  of  coffee, 
come  back  to  my  desk  and 
maybe  the  saving  would  be 
done,”  recalled  Jay  Jahrsdoerfer, 
creative  supervisor  of  illustra¬ 
tion  at  Doubleday.  “We  also  lost 
work  from  network  outages.” 

The  3Com  Layer  3  switches 
used  in  the  upgrade  provided 
fatter  pipes,  which  sped  the 
transfer  of  high-resolution  im¬ 
ages  of  books,  illustrations  and 
copy  by  10  times  or  more.  It 
now  takes  about  a  minute  to 
save  those  same  files. 

“We  can  obviously  now  do 
more  work,  and  we’re  calmer 
human  beings,”  Jahrsdoerfer 
said.  “We  don’t  seem  so  pres¬ 
sured  all  the  time  like  we  had 
before  [the  upgrade].”  □ 


Corrections _ 

Due  to  a  reporting  error,  a 
story  in  the  June  i  issue, 
"Crystal  balls  focus  on  Inter¬ 
net,”  misspelled  the  name  of 
Bellcore’s  vice  president  of  in¬ 
formation  networking.  It  is 
Stewart  Personick. 

In  the  May  11  issue,  a  story 
titled  "Click  here  for  gas”  in¬ 
correctly  identified  a  partner 
in  the  World  Wide  Web  site 
www.energymarketplace.com. 
The  company  is  Southern 
California  Gas  Co. 


An  item  in  the  May  11  “Inside 
Lines”  column  mischaracter- 
ized  the  intent  of  the  govern¬ 
ment's  Arpanet  project.  The 
project,  a  precursor  to  today’s 
Internet,  was  developed  as  a 
way  to  link  defense  re¬ 
searchers  so  they  could  col¬ 
laborate  on  Cold  War 
weapons  designs. 

An  April  13  In  Depth  story, 
"Tip  sheet:  Internet  produc¬ 
tivity,”  incorrectly  listed  the 
price  of  the  Inquisit  news  ser¬ 
vice.  It  is  $12.95  Per  month. 


A  March  30  IT  Careers  story, 
“Top  employers  for  IT  train¬ 
ing,”  misspelled  the  name  of 
one  of  the  employers  listed. 
The  correct  name  is  Pacifi¬ 
Care  Health  Systems. 

In  the  Dec.  29,  1997/Jan.  5, 
1998,  issue,  a  story  titled  "It’s 
payback  time”  incorrectly 
quoted  a  Computer  Sciences 
Corp.  survey  about  U.S.  infor¬ 
mation  technology  budgets. 
The  survey  showed  that  infor¬ 
mation  systems  budgets  are 
1.45%  of  revenue. 


Anticipated  Intel  action 
unlikely  to  cause  waves 


►  FTC's  focus  expected  to  be  relatively  narrow 


By  April  Jacobs  and  Kim  Girard 


the  federal  trade  Commis¬ 
sion  will  meet  today  to  discuss 
an  “enforcement  action”  about 
a  “nonpublic”  investigation, 
which  is  widely  thought  to  in¬ 
volve  Intel  Corp. 

With  last  week’s  media  re¬ 
ports  predicting  that  the  FTC 
will  pursue  a  relatively  narrow 
case  against  Intel  —  reportedly 
based  in  part  on  issues  raised 
in  several  private-sector  suits  — 
the  conventional  wisdom  ex¬ 


tion  to  companies  or  threatened 
to  cut  them  off  if  they  didn’t 
share  intellectual  property. 

Former  FTC  litigation  direc¬ 
tor  Steven  Newborn,  now  a 
partner  in  the  Washington  law 
firm  Rogers  &  Wells,  said 
this  first  case  against  Intel  by 
the  FTC  may  only  be  “the  first 
salvo.” 

MOTHERBOARD  ISSUE 

Other  possible  targets  for  the 
FTC  might  include  Intel’s  plans 
to  place  more  technology  on  its 


pects  minimal  impact  on  Intel 
and  even  less  on  PC  makers 
and  end  users. 

In  fact,  users  might  see,  and 
welcome,  a  slowing  of  the  desk¬ 
top  hardware  life  cycle. 

PRICING 

The  only  concern  looming  is 
pricing. 

“Any  ruling  that  impacts  In¬ 
tel’s  product  cycle  could  be  a 
two-edged  sword,”  said  Dennis 
L.  Reedy,  vice  president  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  at  Home 
Federal  Bank  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

“We’d  welcome  the  slow¬ 
down  from  constant  upgrade,” 
he  said.  "On  the  other  hand, 
the  [currently  rapid]  upgrade 
cycle  lets  us  save  money”  be¬ 
cause  the  company  can  buy  out¬ 
dated  hardware  at  lower  prices. 

Meanwhile,  lawyers  familiar 
with  the  workings  of  the  FTC 
and  antitrust  issues  speculated 
that  a  vote  is  likely  to  happen 
this  week. 

A  majority  of  the  FTC’s  five 
commissioners  would  have  to 
vote  in  favor  of  filing  suit. 

The  case  reportedly  would  be 
narrow  in  scope,  focusing 
on  accusations  that  Intel  has 
refused  to  provide  key  informa¬ 


motherboards,  thereby  making 
it  more  difficult  for  competitors 
to  offer  complementary  prod¬ 
ucts,  he  said. 

Newborn  and  Joe  Sims,  an 
antitrust  lawyer  at  Washington- 
based  Jones,  Day,  Reavis  & 
Pogue,  said  a  narrow  focus  by 
the  FTC  would  be  unlikely  to 
make  any  real  industry  waves. 

The  FTC  wouldn’t  comment, 
but  Intel  spokesman  Chuck 
Mulloy  said  the  company  has 
been  cooperating  with  the  FTC 
since  last  September. 

Charges  that  Intel  used  its 
dominant  position  to  stunt 
competition  are  echoed  in  two 
other  suits  that  reportedly  have 
attracted  the  FTC’s  attention: 

■  Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
backed  off  and  settled  a  patent- 
infringement  suit  it  had  filed 
against  Packard  Bell  several 
years  ago  after  Intel  reportedly 
sided  with  Packard  Bell. 

■  Intergraph  Computer  Corp. 
has  sued  Intel,  charging  that 
Intel  refused  to  supply  Inter¬ 
graph  with  key  development  in¬ 
formation  unless  Intergraph 
turned  over  its  own  intellectual 
property.  A  judge  has  granted  a 
preliminary  injunction  ordering 
Intel  to  supply  the  information 
to  Intergraph.  □ 
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R/3  users  await  warehousing  features 


By  Craig  Steelman 


sap  ag  is  close  to  shipping  data  ware¬ 
housing  software  that  users  of  its  R/3  ap¬ 
plications  are  clamoring  for.  But  much  of 
the  key  functionality  hasn’t  been  seen  yet 
even  by  SAP’s  beta  testers. 

The  Business  Information  Warehouse 
software  will  be  released  to  about  70  R/3 
users  worldwide  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  It  has  changes  sought  by  beta 
testers,  such  as  Unix  support  and  an 
easier-to-use  report  builder. 

But  it  still  won’t  have  everything  SAP 
has  promised:  Company  officials  con¬ 
firmed  that  software  for  archiving  R/3 
data  and  synchronizing  feeds  from  mul¬ 
tiple  data  sources  won’t  be  ready  until 
the  general  release,  due  in  August.  And 
support  for  using  desktop  query  tools  to 
analyze  the  raw  data  stored  there  won’t 
come  until  later. 

Beta  tester  Dow  Coming  Corp.  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  all  the  additional  features  before 
making  definite  plans  to  use  the  ware¬ 
housing  software. 

Until  now,  prying  data  out  of  R/3 
for  analysis  "has  been  hellishly 
difficult" 

-  Steven  Tirone,  Advanced 
Manufacturing  Research 

The  company’s  R/3  team  is  “really  get¬ 
ting  pushed  by  management”  to  deliver 
better  data  analysis  capabilities,  but  the 
beta  warehousing  code  was  “just  too  un¬ 
stable”  to  bet  on,  said  Cynthia  Hartz, 
manager  of  R/3  reporting  at  Dow  Com¬ 
ing  in  Midland,  Mich. 

A  key  question,  Hartz  said,  is  whether 
SAP’s  software  will  have  enough  archiv¬ 
ing  support  and  detail-level  analysis  pow¬ 
er  to  take  the  place  of  Dow  Coming’s 
mainframe-based  data  warehouse. 

Bay  Networks,  Inc.,  another  beta  site, 
hopes  to  largely  replace  an  Oracle  Corp.- 
based  data  warehouse  with  SAP’s  soft¬ 
ware.  But  that  “is  a  little  bit  of  guess¬ 
work,”  said  Neil  Greenleaves,  a  systems 
architect  at  the  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  net¬ 
working  vendor.  “Until  we  get  this 
month’s  release,  there’s  not  enough  to 
show  users  to  get  them  interested.” 

HINT  OF  FUNCTIONALITY 

The  analysis  capabilities  SAP  has  shown 
at  the  data  mart  level  look  "fairly  rich,” 
Greenleaves  said.  But  the  archive-orient¬ 
ed  operational  data  store  due  in  August 
will  likely  have  just  a  taste  of  the  func¬ 
tionality  users  wants  to  see,  he  added. 

SAP  has  “significant  plans  to  upgrade 
that  [piece]”  in  future  releases,  said 
Kevin  McDonald,  warehousing  initiatives 
manager  at  the  German  company’s  U.S. 
unit  near  Philadelphia. 

But  Business  Information  Warehouse 
should  be  able  to  handle  detailed  trend 
analysis  off  the  bat  through  function- 


specific  “information  cubes”  stored  in 
data  marts,  he  said. 

The  warehousing  suite  includes  a 
relational  data  analysis  server,  a  desktop 
reporting  tool,  predefined  data  extraction 
routines,  interfaces  for  third-party  analy¬ 
sis  vendors  and  a  set  of  standard  reports. 


Until  now,  prying  data  out  of  R/3  for 
analysis  “has  been  hellishly  difficult,” 
said  Steven  Tirone,  an  analyst  at  Ad¬ 
vanced  Manufacturing  Research,  Inc.  in 
Boston.  The  warehousing  software 
should  make  that  easier,  he  said. 

Michael  Cromar,  chief  financial  officer 


at  GATX  Capital  Corp.  in  San  Francisco, 
is  counting  on  Business  Information 
Warehouse  to  help  unlock  his  R/3  data 
vault. 

“With  R/3,  suddenly  we  have  a  system 
where  all  the  data  is  in  one  place,”  Cro¬ 
mar  said.  “The  only  question  is  how  to 
get  it  out  and  look  at  it.”  Querying  across 
different  R/3  modules  now  requires  pro¬ 
cedural  coding  that  can  take  a  full  day  or 
more  to  write,  he  said.  □ 


FDRSOS  and... 


Total  Backup  Solution 


Q)  UPSTREAM/SOS... Incremental  Backups 

FDRSOS  ™  and  UPSTREAM/SOS  work  together 
to  provide  a  total  backup  solution  for  your 
LAN /UNIX  systems,  and  as  a  result  of  the  high 
performance  and  database  awareness,  even  large 
databases  such  as  Oracle  and  SQL  Server,  can  be 
backed  up  and  restored! 

UPSTREAM/SOS  can  determine  if  a  file  has 
changed  and  back  it  up  through  specially  formatted 
disk  volumes  (local  backup)  shared  by  BOTH 
ESCON  and  SCSI.  The  backup  is  written  to  the 
SCSI  disk  and  read  over  the  ESCON  channel,  to 
host  disk  or  tape  avoiding  any  network  traffic. 
The  backups  can  also  remain  on  the  local  backup 
volume  for  immediate  retrieval,  or  until  the  space 
is  needed  by  a  new  backup  (in  a  circular  fashion). 


FM/UPSTBEMVSOS 


FREE  90-Day 
No-Obligation  Trial! 


,  FDRSOS. 


.Ultra  High  Speed  Mainframe 
Backup  &  Restore  for  Open  Systems  Storage 

Joining  forces  with  EMC  Corporation  and  the 
Symmetrix®  Enterprise  Storage  Platform  (ESP), 
Innovation  paves  the  way  for  a  backup /restore 
solution  for  open  systems  storage  to  S/390  tape 
or  disk  directly  across  high  speed  mainframe 
channels  without  using  network  communications. 

r  \  FDRSOS's...Nondisruptive  Instant 
Point  in  Time  Backup 

FDRSOS  reduces  network  traffic  by  providing 
high-speed,  reliable  backup  and  restore  of  open 
system  data  residing  on  EMC  Symmetrix  DASD, 
to  an  MVS  (OS/390)  mainframe.  Backups  can  be 
written  directly  to  mainframe  tape  or  DASD  over 
ESCON  channels  not  network  communications. 
FDRSOS  in  conjunction  with  the  EMC  Timefinder'" 
reduces  the  downtime  for  open  systems  backup 
to  be  next  to  nothing. 


FDRSOS...User  Experience 

FDRSOS  full  volume  backup  of  a  4GB  Windows  NT 
Server  running  on  an  IBM  9672-R45  CPU  to  Magstar 
Tape  Drives.  Incremental  backups  during  the  iveek. 

Elapsed  Time 


if- 


*  FDRSOS  Full  Volume 
Backup  of  4.3GB 


<*  UPSTREAM/SOS  Incremental  backup 
of  322MB  (14  Files)  1.9  Minutes 


UPSTREAM/SOS  using  SYMMETRIX  DASD  as  a 
channel  pass  through  allows  the  data  to  go  directly  to 
the  ESCON  channel  and  not  through  the  network. 


•IB#  DATA  PROCESSING 


Available  for  MVS/ESA 
and  OSmO 


CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS:  275  Paterson  Ave„  Little  Falls,  NJ  07424  •  (973)  890-7300  •  Fax:  (973)  890-714  7 

E-mail:  support@fdrinnovation.com  •  sales@fdrinnovation.com  •  http://www.innovationdp.fdr.com 
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01-47-69-15-15 


GERMANY 

089-489-0210 


NETHERLANDS 

036-534-1660 


UNITED  KINGDOM 
0181-905-1266 


NORDIC  COUNTRIES 
+31-36-534-1660 
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Sprint  pitches  all-in-one  network 


By  Matt  Hamblen 


sprint  corp.’s  plan  to  create  a  national 
network  to  combine  voice,  data  and 
video  in  an  integrated  network  promises 
to  help  large  businesses  boost  bandwidth 
on  demand  and  cut  network  service 


costs  by  half,  beta  testers  said. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-based  Sprint  an¬ 
nounced  Integrated  On-Demand  Net¬ 
work  (ION)  last  week.  The  network  will 
be  tested  later  this  year  by  several  large 
companies,  including  Hallmark  Cards, 
Inc.,  also  in  Kansas  City,  and  Houston- 


based  Sysco  Corp.,  the  nation’s  largest 
distributor  of  food  products. 

ION  will  extend  Sprint’s  Asynchro¬ 
nous  Transfer  Mode  (ATM)  network  to 
each  customer  site  and  will  let  a  com¬ 
pany  install  a  network  hub  using  propri¬ 
etary  software  to  connect  its  voice,  data 


Hallmark  CIO  James  Miller:  ION 
eventually  could  cut  the  company's 
network  service  costs  in  half 

Hardin  said  he  expects  to  see  cost  sav¬ 
ings,  but  “our  desire  is  to  use  this  tech¬ 
nology  to  communicate  more  and  better 
with  our  customers.” 

Sysco  distributes  food  to  about 
270,000  restaurants  and  hospitals 
through  70  centers.  The  company  may 
use  ION  to  help  deliver  more  product 
photos  and  descriptions. 

Miller  said  ION  eventually  could  cut 
Hallmark’s  network  service  costs  in  half 
and  could  allow  similar  cost  savings  for 
8,000  independently  owned  shops  and 
mass  retailers  that  buy  Hallmark  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  all,  Hallmark  has  a  wide-area 
network  with  40,000  shops,  wholesalers 
and  others. 

ION  will  allow  a  small  Hallmark  shop 
to  combine  three  telephone  lines  for 
voice,  data  and  fax  into  one,  with  band¬ 
width  up  to  100M  bit/sec.,  eventually 
over  some  type  of  Digital  Subscriber 
Line,  Miller  said. 

Starting  in  two  weeks,  Hallmark  will 
test  placing  all  its  voice  and  data  traffic 
over  ION.  That  traffic  is  now  on  dedicat¬ 
ed  T1  links  that  use  frame  relay.  After 
that,  about  7,000  voice  lines  from  corpo¬ 
rate  headquarters  will  be  combined  to 
allow  long-distance  dialing  without  using 
Southwestern  Bell. 

Sprint  has  already  leased  lines  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  Denver, 
Chicago,  New  York  and  Tampa,  Fla.  The 
company  is  in  discussions  with  several 
local  providers  to  reach  another  60  cities 
next  year. 

Sprint  is  working  with  Cisco  Systems, 
Inc.  in  San  Jose,  Calif,  to  develop  hard¬ 
ware  for  ION.  Bellcore  in  Morristown, 
N.J.,  is  building  software.  □ 


and  video  networks  to  that  ATM  net¬ 
work,  according  to  analysts  and  Sprint 
officials. 

“The  technology’s  pretty  exciting,  but 
the  important  thing  is  our  ability  to 
leverage  telecommunications  advances  to 
our  customers  and  to  do  it  with  more 
bandwidth  and  cheaper,”  said  James 
Miller,  chief  information  officer  at  Hall¬ 
mark,  which  has  20,000  employees. 

“The  opportunity  to  take  data  traffic 
for  electronic  ordering,  voice  traffic,  and 
video  and  Internet  traffic  and  put  them 
on  one  big  highway  is  very  exciting,” 
said  Larry  Hardin,  an  IS  director  at 
Sysco. 
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Shape  up  your  client/ server  applications 


With  VERITAS  storage  management  software.  0 


application-specific,  integrated  suites  of  storage  and 
failover  software  ensure  cor  nuous  availability  of 
mission-critical  data  and  deliver  optimized  perfor¬ 
mance  with  unprecedented  manageability.  That's 


Companies  like  C  acle  and  SAP  recommend 


VERITAS  software  Editions  as  standard  application 
enhancements.  And  why  more  than  1,500  of  the 
Global  2000  corporations  are  current  VERITAS  users. 
For  more  information  on  how  to  shape  up  your 
entire  enterprise,  visit  us  at  www.verrtas.com; 
or  call  IT  8-999-5533,  xll 5. 


©1998  VERITAS  Software  Corporation.  Ail  fights  reserved,  VERITAS  and  the  VERITAS  logo  are 
registered  trademarks  of  VERITAS  Software  Cot  potation;  Other  names  tweiilieocd;  here  may  tie 
trademarks  ot  then  fespeflive. companies 


DO  YOU 
HAVE  A 
POWER 

NETWORK 
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Your  customer:  are  lo  iking  for 


new  ways  to  access  your  call  center.  Is  this 
the  imssai  e  you  r  se  iding  them? 
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INTERNET  ACCESS.  FAX  ACCESS.  E-MAIL  ACCESS.  If  your  call  center  isn't  providing  your  customers  with  them,  you're  definitely 
sending  the  wrong  message.  Which  is  why  you  need  Nortel  Symposium  -  the  next  wave  of  call  center  solutions  from  the  Meridian 
product  portfolio.  Symposium  not  only  provides  your  customers  the  access  they  want,  it  integrates  simply  into  your  existing  network, 
thanks  to  its  breakthrough  server-based  architecture  and  industry-standard  platform.  And  Symposium  solutions  help  transform  your  call 
center  into  a  Power  Network,  allowing  it  to  adapt  to  changing  demands  -  now  and  in  the  future  -  with  less  disruption  for  you  and  your 
customers.  So  get  the  message,  and  get  Symposium.  To  find  out  how,  visit  www.nortel.com/3Y9F  or  call  1-800-4  NORTEL,  dept.  3Y9F 


N0RTEL 

NORTHERN  TELECOM 
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SYMPOSIUM 


©  1998  Northern  Telecom.  Nortel,  the  globemark,  Symposium,  Meridian  and  Power  Network  are  trademarks  of  Northern  Telecom 
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Misinformed  masses 


FRANK  HAYES 


EAR  2000  MISINFORMATION  is 
threatening  to  bite  you  again. 
This  time  it’s  not  program¬ 
mers  who  underestimated  how  much 
time  your  year  2000  fix  will  require.  Or 
IT  vendors  whose  products  aren’t  quite 
as  millennium-ready 
as  they  promised.  Or 
business  partners  who 
supply  you  with  parts 
and  services  —  and 
may  have  supplied  you 
with  a  load  of  baloney 
about  their  own  year 
2000  readiness. 

No,  this  one’s  the 
biggest  year  2000  Big  Lie.  The  one  that 
still  regularly  shows  up  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  TV  shows.  The  one 
that  insists  the  year  2000  problem  af¬ 
fects  only  mainframes. 

BUSINESSES  IN  DENIAL 

Hard  to  believe  that  old  chestnut  is  still 
around,  eh?  It  seems  like  you’ve  known 
better  since,  well,  forever.  You’re  ready 


to  scream  if  somebody  reminds  you  yet 
again  that  year  2000  bugs  are  about 
data  and  applications,  that  they  affect 
PCs  and  networks  and  hardware  and 
software  at  every  level,  that  mainframes 
haven’t  had  a  monopoly  on  millennium 
problems  for  two  decades. 

But  let’s  face  it:  With  less 
than  19  months  left  before 
that  ball  drops,  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  still  believe  the  year  2000 
isn’t  their  problem  because 

A  lot  of  people  still 
believe  the  year  2000 
isn't  their  problem. 

they  use  only  PCs. 

Case  in  point:  According  to  a  recent 
Gallup  poll,  75%  of  small  businesses 
haven’t  made  any  year  2000  repairs  yet 
and  50%  don’t  plan  to  act  any  time 
soon.  The  poll  showed  only  6%  view 


the  problem  as  “very  serious.” 

What’s  wrong  with  these  people? 
Nothing  —  well,  nothing  besides  misin¬ 
formation.  What  they  know  is  what  they 
read  in  the  newpapers.  And  when  a 
newspaper  article  says  newer  PCs  are 
safe,  or  a  Compaq  ad  claims  its  comput¬ 
ers  have  no  year  2000  problems,  they 
believe  it. 

Well,  fine,  you  grumble.  They’re  id¬ 
iots.  Come  Jan.  1,  2000,  their  applica¬ 
tions  will  fail  and  their  businesses  will 
collapse.  They’ll  suffer  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  own  stupidity,  and 
good  riddance.  You’ve  got  enough 
grief  fixing  your  own  systems  to  worry 
about  this  crowd  of  dim  bulbs  —  right? 

Unfortunately,  no.  Your  21st-century 
survival  depends  on  them.  Because  even 
if  you’ve  nailed  down  every  year  2000 
issue  in  your  organization, 
even  if  you’ve  made  sure  the 
vendors  and  distributors  and 
business  partners  all  up  and 
down  your  supply  chain 
have  cleaned  up  their  acts, 
on  Monday,  Jan.  3,  2000, 
you’ll  still  need  customers. 

Chances  are,  lots  of  your  company’s 
customers  are  among  those  millions  of 
small  businesses  that  don’t  think  the 
year  2000  problem  is  very  serious.  If 
they  go  belly-up  —  or  if  they’re  simply 
stymied  because  their  bookkeeping  sys¬ 


tems  fail  so  they  can’t  pay  your  invoices 
—  you’re  in  trouble,  too. 

But,  you  protest,  it’s  not  your  job  to 
worry  about  customer  stupidity.  Is  it? 
Ask  yourself  this:  Who  else  in  your  or¬ 
ganization  is  going  to  flag  those  misin¬ 
formed  customers?  Who  else  is  going  to 
warn  your  management?  Put  bluntly, 
who  else  is  in  charge  of  spotting  year 
2000  problems  —  even  if  they’re  busi¬ 
ness,  not  technical,  issues? 

YOU  CAN  HELP 

There  are  things  your  organization  can 
do.  A  customer  newsletter  is  an  obvious 
place  to  warn  of  year  2000  risks.  And 
your  sales  force  talks  to  customers 
every  day;  that’s  a  perfect  tool  to  help 
educate  them.  Even  adding  some 
year  2000  information  or  links  to 
your  company’s  Web  site  may  be  appro¬ 
priate. 

For  once,  doing  the  actual  year  2000 
work  probably  won’t  be  up  to  you.  That 
will  be  the  job  of  marketing  and  sales, 
the  folks  who  work  with  customers.  But 
make  sure  somebody  addresses  your  cus¬ 
tomers’  year  2000  misinformation. 

Because  what  they  don’t  know  can 
hurt  you.  □ 


Hayes  is  Computerworld ’s  staff  colum¬ 
nist.  His  Internet  address  is  frankjhayes 
@cw.com. 


effort  to  curb  costs.  At  the  same  time  the  drastic  cuts 
were  announced,  the  troubled  Schaumberg,  111. -based 
company  said  it  expects  a  second-quarter  operating 
loss  and  will  take  a  pretax  charge  of  $1.95  billion. 

Journal  adds  exec  recruitment 

The  Wall  Street  JournaPs  careers  World  Wide  Web  site 
(careers.wsj.com)  is  partnering  with  executive  search 
firm  Korn/Ferry  International  to  let  midlevel  managers 
sign  up  to  be  considered  for  new  jobs.  After  filling 
out  a  questionnaire,  users  who  sign  up  on  the 
site  get  a  free  estimate  of  their  market  value 
and  a  write-up  on  what  kinds  of  jobs  and 
corporate  cultures  might  be  a  good  fit. 
Korn/Ferry  said  the  efficiency  of  the  Internet 
is  letting  the  company  move  into  the  midlevel 
management  market. 


enhanced  switches  announced  last  week  by  Cisco  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  The  equipment  uses  a  technology  called 
Multi-Protocol  Label  Switching  (MPLS)  that  will  let  ser¬ 
vice  providers  offer  users  VPNs  that  meet  established 
performance  guidelines.  MPLS  is  an  emerging  stan¬ 
dard  that  is  nearly  complete.  Analysts  predicted  that 
service  providers  will  begin  to  use  MPLS  in  order  to 
offer  enhanced  VPNs  this  till.  Equipment  makers  that 
support  MPLS  include  Lucent  Technologies,  Ascend 
Communications,  Inc.,  Ericsson,  Inc.  and  General 
DataComm,  Inc. 
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Customer:  World  Economic  Forum, 
Geneva 

Prime  contractor:  USWeb  Corp.,  Santa 
Clara,  Calif. 

Terms:  $8  million 


Domain  name  solution  pitched 

The  Clinton  administration  on  Friday  recommended 
that  a  nonprofit  organization  be  created  no  later  than 
Sept.  30,  2000,  to  take  charge  of  domain  name  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  organization  would  represent  world¬ 
wide  interests,  but  it  should  be  U.S.-based  to  remain 
close  to  the  Internet  Assigned  Numbers  Authority  tech¬ 
nical  staff  responsible  for  such  functions  today,  said 
the  National  Telecommunications  and  Information  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Commerce  Department  (www. 
nita.doc.gov).  The  organization  would  oversee  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Internet  root  server  system  and  set  policy 
for  allocation  of  IP  number  grants.  The  World  Intellec¬ 
tual  Property  Organization  would  work  with  the  private 
sector  and  government  to  develop  a  method  for  re¬ 
solving  trademark  disputes  over  domain  names. 

Sabre  books  Sun's  JavaStation 

In  a  boost  for  the  tepid  network  computer  market, 
Sabre  Group  Holdings,  Inc.  in  San  Francisco  last  week 
said  it  will  resell  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.’s  JavaStation 
network  computers  as  an  option  for  customers  who 
use  its  Qik-Access  travel  reservation  software  products. 
The  Qik-Access  package  runs  on  more  than  75,000 
desktops  used  by  hotels,  airlines  and  other  businesses 
to  record  reservations,  cargo  management  and  airline 
check-in  information.  Sabre  Group’s  customers  include 
more  than  40  airlines  worldwide  such  as  American  Air¬ 
lines,  British  Airways  and  Cathay  Pacific.  Financial 
terms  of  the  deal  weren’t  disclosed. 

Motorola  to  lay  off  15,000 

Motorola,  Inc.  announced  it  will  lay  off  15,000  people 
—  about  io%  of  its  worldwide  workforce  —  over  the 
next  year  and  consolidate  manufacturing  plants  in  an 


Laws  needed  for  'net  privacy 

The  Internet  industry’s  privacy  efforts  “have  fallen 
short  of  what  is  needed  to  protect  consumers,”  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  concluded  in  a  report  re¬ 
leased  to  Congress  last  week.  The  FTC  called  for  new 
laws  to  address  Web  sites  that  collect  personal  infor¬ 
mation  from  children  and  said  it  will  issue  recommen¬ 
dations  for  adult  privacy  protection  this  summer.  The 
report  adds  to  the  political  pressure  for  new  Internet 
privacy  laws,  which  most  industry  officials  oppose  on 
the  grounds  that  self-regulation  is  making  progress. 

Switches  enhance  virtual  nets 

Companies  reluctant  to  run  lifeblood  business 
applications  over  Internet-based  virtual  private 
networks  (VPN)  because  of  the  lack  of  predictable 
performance  stand  to  gain  from  a  new  breed  of 


Highlights:  Manage  and  enhance  an  advanced, 
Internet-based  videoconferencing  network  for  col¬ 
laboration  among  world  business  and  political 
leaders.  The  secure  World  Electronic  Community 
network  uses  Intel  Corp.’s  videoconferencing  tech¬ 
nology  for  high-bandwidth  business  applications. 

SHORT  TAKES  IBM  is  attacking  its  rivals  in  the  PC 
server  market  with  a  plan  to  sell  directly  to  large  cus¬ 
tomers.  ...  In  a  stock  purchase  deal  valued  at  $7.8  mil¬ 
lion,  Cyberguard  Corp.  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  last 
week  agreed  to  acquire  Area  Systems,  Inc.,  a 
privately  held  information  security  consulting  firm  in 
San  Jose,  Calif.  . . .  Tellabs,  Inc.  in  Lisle,  III., 
announced  plans  to  purchase  Ciena  Corp.  in 
Linthicum,  Md.,  for  $7.1  billion.  Tellabs  makes  switches 
for  voice  and  data  carriers,  and  Ciena  provides  compo¬ 
nents  that  help  expand  network  capacity. 
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INTELLIGENT  CAPACITY  ISDN  by  day...  56K  modems  by  night...  Different  times  of  day,  different  kinds  of 

traffic.  Plus,  you’ve  got  to  take  care  of  leased  lines,  frame  relay,  and  new  technologies  like  Voice  over  IP  and 
xDSL.  What  you  need  is  one  box  intelligent  enough  to  handle  it  all. 

Introducing  the  PortMaster®4  Integrated  Access  Concentrator.  Its 
ultra-high  port  density  and  innovative  "any  service,  any  port,  any  time"  design  gives  you 
optimal  port  utilization  (which  means  fewer  missed  revenue  opportunities).  It  also 
runs  on  the  most  stable  operating  system  in  the  business,  Lucent's  ComOS?  Pretty 
smart,  huh?  To  find  out  more,  visit  our  website  at  www.lucent.com/dns/portmaster 

or  call  1  888  737  5454  We  make  the  things  that  make  communications  work.™ 


Lucent  Technologies 

Bell  Labs  Innovatbns 

44*4  Willow  Kd. 

WmylUce „feaSamon’ C*  94588 
'Ucentcam/dns/ponm.:,!L, 

J-S88-737-S454 
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HP  pushes  users  to  dissolve 
business,  IS  service  barriers 


Barriers  to  effective  network  service-level  management 


84% 

Difficulty  measuring  service  levels 

80% 

Difficulty  defining/negotiating  service  levels 

79% 

Inadequate  service  management  processes 

75% 

Inadequate  products/tools 

45% 

Lack  of  experienced  staff 

Base:  Preliminary  results  of  April  1998  survey  of  160  organizations;  multiple 
responses  allowed 

Source:  International  Network  Services,  Inc.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 


By  Patrick  Dryden 
Seattle 


think  service,  not  just  net¬ 
works.  That  was  the  unavoid¬ 
able  message  for  users  of 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  manage¬ 
ment  software  at  the  OpenView 
Forum  International  ’98  confer¬ 
ence  here  last  week. 

But  service-level  management 


"Shifting  IS  goals  to  busi¬ 
ness  goals  is  a  wrenching 
process,  but  HP  is  right  in 
pushing  us  in  that  direction" 

is  easier  to  describe  than 
achieve,  attendees  said. 

The  goal  these  days  is  to 
mesh  business  and  information 
systems  objectives  through  ser¬ 
vice  management.  That  means 


By  Craig  Stedman 


MIDDLEWARE  VENDORS  are  TUsh- 
ing  to  combine  transaction 
management  software  with  dis¬ 
tributed  object  technology.  But 
adding  the  third  leg  of  the  mid¬ 
dleware  stool  —  application-to- 
application  messaging  software 
—  is  a  harder  trick. 

For  example,  BEA  Systems, 
Inc.  last  week  announced  a 
package  that  combines  its  Tuxe¬ 
do  transaction  manager  with  an 
Object  Request  Broker  it  bought 
last  year  from  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp. 

But  BEA’s  M3  product  initial¬ 
ly  won't  include  the  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.,  company’s  MessageQ 
software  as  had  been  expected. 

“Right  now,  it’s  more  like 
M2,"  said  Karen  Boucher,  an 
analyst  at  The  Standish  Group 
International,  Inc.  in  Dennis, 
Mass.  Other  vendors  trying  to 
combine  different  middleware 
technologies  into  one  product, 
such  as  IBM  and  Iona  Tech¬ 


dissolving  barriers  among  IS 
specialists  to  focus  on  overall 
performance,  such  as  how  well 
orders  flow  through  the  com¬ 
pany,  not  how  many  packets  zip 
through  network  and  servers. 

“We  want  to  pull  together  in¬ 
formation  about  our  network 
and  distributed  systems  to 
make  sure  we  can  build  and 
ship  lift  trucks,”  said  Phil  Mc- 
Clurg,  operations  superinten¬ 
dent  at  manufacturer  Crown 
Equipment  Corp.  in  New  Bre¬ 
men,  Ohio.  “We  can’t  make  as 
much  money  if  response  time 
is  slow.” 

To  help,  HP  enhanced  its 
OpenView  tools  for  managing 
networks,  systems  and  applica¬ 
tions  with  high-level  views  of 
service  quality.  IS  leaders,  con¬ 
sultants,  HP  and  vendor  part¬ 
ners  described  steps  and  pot¬ 
holes  on  the  hard  road  to 
service  management. 

Many  attendees  said  they 
agreed  with  the  service  ser¬ 
mons,  but  the  advice  is  hard  to 
follow. 

First,  IS  groups  often  work  in 
firefighter  mode,  reacting  to  in¬ 
dividual  problems  with  limited 
staff,  expertise  and  budget  in¬ 
stead  of  teaming  to  attack  per¬ 
formance  issues.  Second,  IS 


nologies,  also  haven’t  tied  in 
messaging  software  yet,  she 
added. 

Messaging  products  put  ap¬ 
plication  calls  in  queues  so 
users  can  do  other  work  while 
waiting  for  responses  from  dis¬ 
tributed  systems.  But  blending 
them  with  sit-and-wait  transac¬ 
tion  managers  and  Object  Re¬ 
quest  Brokers  is  “kind  of  hairy,” 
Boucher  said. 

Nonetheless,  Boucher  and 
other  industry  observers  said 
M3  and  rival  object-transaction 
managers  should  let  users  take 
advantage  of  the  flexibility  of 
object  technology  and  still  make 
sure  transactions  go  through. 

Dee  Copelan,  a  managing  ar¬ 
chitect  in  the  international  de¬ 
livery  unit  at  DHL  Worldwide 
Express  in  Redwood  City,  Calif., 
said  M3  is  expected  to  help 
grease  the  skids  for  deploying 
applications  across  DHL’s  high¬ 
ly  distributed  network. 

M3  is  due  to  ship  next  month 
and  will  cost  $600  per  user.  □ 


and  users  frequently  can’t  nego¬ 
tiate  technical  realities  and  busi¬ 
ness  expectations.  Third,  ser¬ 
vice-oriented  tools,  expertise 
and  methodology  are  scarce. 

“Shifting  IS  goals  to  business 
goals  is  a  wrenching  process, 
but  HP  is  right  in  pushing  us 
in  that  direction,”  said  Paul  Ed¬ 
munds,  a  senior  network  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Duke  Energy  Co.  in 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

“Bringing  together  separate 
specialists  is  tough  enough; 
having  to  understand  user 
needs  in  different  cultures  and 
countries  compounds  the  chal¬ 
lenge,”  said  Ron  Chlebek,  net- 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 

so  what  if  Merced  is  delayed? 

Armed  with  speedy  server 
processors  —  and  alternatives 
to  Merced  for  Windows  NT  and 
Unix  systems  —  users  greeted 
Intel  Corp.’s  six-month  delay  of 
its  much-hyped  64-bit  chip  with 
barely  a  yawn. 

“I  don’t  see  a  Merced  delay 
hurting  us  at  all,”  said  Kevin 
Danahy,  manager  of  intranet 
computing  at  Bedford,  Mass.- 
based  Millipore  Corp.  “There  is 
so  much  hardware  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  right  now  that  we  are 
running  very  comfortably  with 
what  we  have.” 

The  delay  won’t  affect  sys¬ 
tems  vendors  much  either. 
Merced  was  originally  supposed 
to  ship  in  volume  by  the  last 
quarter  of  1999  but  now  won’t 
ship  until  mid-2000.  And 
servers  based  on  Merced  won’t 
become  widely  available  until 
the  fourth  quarter  of  that  year. 

The  64-bit  Merced,  which 
Intel  is  co-developing  with  Hew¬ 
lett-Packard  Co.,  promises  a 


work  manager  at  Scandinavian 
Airlines  Data  in  Stockholm. 

HP’s  strategy  to  differentiate 
OpenView  from  rival  end-to-end 
management  suites  depends  on 
this  service  focus,  said  Olivier 
Helleboid,  general  manager  of 
the  OpenView  software  division 
at  HP  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  In¬ 
stead  of  just  talking  about  prod¬ 
ucts  this  year,  HP  is  “trying  to 


quantum  leap  in  performance 
compared  with  today’s  32-bit 
Intel  chips.  Merced-based  sys¬ 
tems  are  supposed  to  run  Unix 
and  Windows  NT  applications 
equally  well. 

ALL  QUIET 

Other  issues  muting  reaction  to 
the  delay  include  the  following: 

■  Sluggish  demand  for  servers 
with  four  or  more  processors 
(see  chart).  That  suggests  users 
haven’t  fully  exploited  the 
capabilities  of  existing  PC 
servers. 

■The  upcoming  release  of 
two  more  powerful  Intel  proces¬ 
sors  —  the  Pentium  II  Xeon 
and  Deschutes.  Servers  based 
on  those  chips  should  give 
users  enough  performance  to 
keep  them  satisfied  until 
Merced’s  release. 

■  Options  such  as  64-bit  RISC/ 
Unix  servers  from  HP,  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems,  Inc.  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp. 

■  Most  users  haven’t  started 
planning  migrations  to  Merced. 
And  year  2000  projects  would 


address  changing  roles  in  IS  or¬ 
ganizations  as  these  managers 
connect  with  the  business.” 

But  OpenView  users  need 
more  than  slideware.  “HP 
needs  to  show  some  real  imple¬ 
mentations  of  end-to-end  ser¬ 
vice-level  management,”  said 
Charles  Hebert,  president  of 
consultancy  Southemview  Tech¬ 
nologies,  Inc.  in  Kennesaw,  Ga.  □ 


have  delayed  massive  migra¬ 
tions  to  the  new  architecture  be¬ 
yond  2000  anyway,  according  to 
users  and  analysts. 

■  Software  availability.  “The  real 
concern  is  not  about  the  hard¬ 
ware  at  all  but  whether  there  is 
going  to  be  enough  [64-bit]  soft¬ 
ware  available  to  take  advantage 
of  Merced”  when  it  ships,  said 
Tony  Massimini,  an  analyst  at 
Semico  Corp.  in  Scottsdale, 
Ariz. 

HP,  which  is  considered  to 
be  the  furthest  along  in  sup¬ 
porting  Merced,  last  week  said 
the  delay  wouldn’t  affect  its 
plans.  The  company  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  chum  out  at  least  two 
more  versions  of  its  PA-8000 
chip  line:  the  PA-8500  and  PA- 
8700,  said  Jim  Carlson,  world¬ 
wide  marketing  director  for  IA- 
64  architecture  at  HP.D 

MOREONLIHE  * 

For  articles  and  resources 
related  to  Merced,  visit 
Computerworld  online. 
wwwxomputerworld.com/more 


News  of  Merced's  delay  comes  at  a  time  when  worldwide  Intel-based 
PC  server  growth  is  the  slowest  in  two  years: 


Worldwide  PC  server  shipments  by  CPU  architecture: 


Uniprocessor 

Qi 1997 

143,672 

Q21997 

137,120 

Q3 1997 

140,650 

Q41997 

182,562 

Qi  1998 

151,055 

Dual-processor  capable 

183,778 

227,800 

262,145 

305,665 

285,405 

Quad-processor  capable 

56,790 

51,740 

52,693 

65,457 

53,945 

Eight-way  (plus) 

20 

20 

42 

46 

450 

processor  capable 


Middleware  messaging:  Nowhere 


Intel’s  Merced  delay  rates  a  yawn 


Source:  International  Data  Corp..  Framingham.  Mass. 
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Encryption  debate  roiling 

►  FBI  director  to  meet  with  top  guns  at  Microsoft ,  AOL  and  others 


Will  Visual  Studio 
play  well  with  others? 


By  Laura  DiDio 


IN  AN  UNPRECEDENTED  move, 

FBI  Director  Louis  Freeh  to¬ 
morrow  will  meet  with  about 
a  dozen  high-tech  executives 
to  listen  to  their  differences  in 
the  long-running  debate  over 
exporting  encryp¬ 
tion  technology. 

The  controversy 
over  current  U.S. 
policy  is  as  com¬ 
plicated  as  the  en¬ 
cryption  algorithms 
themselves. 

The  government 
position,  champi¬ 
oned  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion,  is  to  continue 
prohibiting  exports 
of  encryption  above 
56-bit  keys  to  coun¬ 
tries  outside  the 
U.S.  and  Canada 
unless  a  specific 
waiver  is  granted  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

As  an  alternative,  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  allow  state-of-the- 
art  128-bit  or  even  bleeding- 
edge  256-bit  key  technology  out 
of  the  country  if  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  get  a  backdoor 
“key”  to  unscramble  the  en¬ 
crypted  data  transmissions. 


U.S.  businesses  said  the  limi¬ 
tations  are  ludicrous  and  will 
potentially  result  in  lost  busi¬ 
ness  to  foreign  competitors  that 
aren’t  hamstrung  by  the  same 
stringent  export  controls. 

And  privacy  advocates  object 
to  the  government  having  the 
ability  to  unlock 
and  monitor  sensi¬ 
tive  personal  and 
corporate  data,  in¬ 
cluding  medical 
records,  tax  infor¬ 
mation,  banking 
transactions  and  or¬ 
ganizations’  trade 
secrets. 

An  spokesman 
for  the  FBI  said  the 
meeting  between 
Freeh,  U.S.  Sen. 
Dianne  Feinstein 
(D-Calif.)  and  high- 
tech  vendors  isn’t 
so  much  a  negotia¬ 
tion,  but  a  discus¬ 
sion  in  which  both  sides  can  air 
their  opinions. 

The  high-tech  executives  ex¬ 
pected  to  attend  the  meeting  in¬ 
clude  Microsoft  Corp.  Chairman 
and  CEO  Bill  Gates;  America 
Online,  Inc.  Chairman  Steve 
Case;  AT&T  Corp.  CEO  Michael 
Armstrong;  MCI  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  President  Tim  Price; 


Netscape  Communications 
Corp.  CEO  Jim  Barksdale;  and 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  Presi¬ 
dent  Scott  McNealy. 

No  one  believes  that  either 
side  will  change  its  stance,  but 
industry  watchers  are  exuberant 
that  the  meeting  is  taking  place 
at  all.  It  comes  on  the  heels  of 
the  newly  introduced  E-Privacy 
Act,  which  sponsors  hope  will 
get  a  full  committee  hearing  be¬ 
fore  the  current  congressional 
session  ends  in  August  (see  re¬ 
lated  story,  page  49). 

E-PRIVACY 

The  bipartisan  E-Privacy  bill,  in¬ 
troduced  last  month  by  U.S. 
Sens.  Patrick  Leahy  (D-Vt.)  and 
John  Ashcroft  (R-Mo.),  lets 
American  businesses  use  and 
export  encryption  products  of  all 
strengths.  It  also  prohibits  the 
government  from  establishing  a 
mandatory  key  escrow  system. 

Ed  Gillespie,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Americans  for  Com¬ 
puter  Privacy  coalition  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  said  he  welcomes 
tomorrow’s  meeting  as  the  start 
of  a  long-overdue  dialogue. 
“This  is  one  in  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings.  If  both  sides  really  listen, 
it  will  be  helpful.  We  need  to 
get  past  this  stalemate,  which 
serves  no  one,”  Gillespie  said.  □ 


By  Sharon  Gaudin 
New  Orleans 


as  Microsoft  corp.  begins  to 
tout  the  upcoming  version  of  its 
Visual  Studio  development  tool 
suite  and  its  emphasis  on  inter¬ 
operability  across  platforms, 
users  and  analysts  are  waiting 
to  see  if  the  marketing  promis¬ 
es  actually  meet  the  enterprise’s 
needs. 

At  its  annual  Tech  Ed  confer¬ 
ence  here  last  week,  Microsoft 
showed  off  features  of  Visual 
Studio  6.0  geared  to  build  ap¬ 
plications  that  work  with  dis¬ 
parate  databases  across  several 
operating  systems. 

Traditionally,  companies  that 
use  Microsoft’s  tools  had  to 
write  their  own  software  to  link 
to  enterprise  databases,  but 
Visual  Studio  6.0  will  use  OLE 
for  Databases  and  ActiveX  Data 
Objects  —  middleware  tech¬ 
nologies  based  on  the  Compo¬ 
nent  Object  Model  —  to  handle 
those  links. 

Microsoft  has  long  held  that 
Windows  was  the  only  impor¬ 
tant  platform  for  corporate  de¬ 
velopers  to  build  on.  That’s 
changing  now  that  the  company 
is  trying  to  move  its  desktop 
dominance  to  span  the  middle 
and  back-end  tiers. 


FBI  Director 
Louis  Freeh  will 
meet  with  high- 
tech  executives  to 
discuss  encryption 
limitations 


Users  take  calculated  risk  in  gearing  up  for  NT  5.0 


By  Sharon  Gaudin 
New  Orleans 


Microsoft  corp.  is  pushing 
users  to  get  ready  for  the  arrival 
of  Windows  NT  5.0,  despite  the 
fact  that  no  one  knows  when  it 
will  ship. 

And  some  users  are  getting 
ready  so  the  expected  huge  mi¬ 
gration  job  won’t  overtake  them 
when  the  time  comes. 

“I’m  working  now  to  make 
the  upgrade  more  simple,”  said 
Patrick  Garrett,  principal  sys¬ 
tems  architect  at  PacifiCare 
Health  Systems  Inc.  in  Cypress, 
Calif.  “My  goal  is  to  go  home 
and  spend  time  with  my  2-year- 
old  at  the  end  of  the  day.  If  I 
want  to  do  that  then,  I’d  better 
work  on  it  now.” 

Garrett  is  merging  all  his 
users’  various  domains  into  one 
master  list,  which  he  hopes  will 
greatly  simplify  PacifiCare’s  mi¬ 
gration  to  NT  5.0  later  next  year. 

Microsoft  Executive  Vice  Pres¬ 


ident  Steve  Ballmer  told  an  au¬ 
dience  at  the  company’s  annual 
Tech  Ed  conference  here  last 
week  that  now  is  the  time  to  get 
ready  to  upgrade  their  systems, 
prepare  for  the  migration  to  NT 
5.0  and  work  on  new  applica¬ 
tions. 

Microsoft  hasn’t  given  an 
official  release  date  for  NT  5.0, 
but  many  observers  expect  it  by 
the  second  quarter  next  year. 

INVISIBLE  NT 

Some  users  and  analysts  said 
they  wonder  if  it  is  a  waste  of 
time  getting  ready  for  some¬ 
thing  that  hasn’t  even  made  an 
official  appearance  yet. 

"How  can  you  make  a  deci¬ 
sion  to  go  to  something  that’s 
not  there?”  asked  Danny  Bap- 
tista,  a  senior  project  engineer 
in  MIS  technical  services  at 
Gap,  Inc.  in  San  Bruno,  Calif. 
“I’m  going  to  wait  and  see.” 

Despite  similar  warnings, 
third-party  vendors  such  as  En- 


"How  can  you  make 
a  decision  to  go  to 
something  that's  not 
there?  I'm  going  to  wait 
and  see." 

-  Danny  Baptista, 

Gap,  Inc. 


tevo  Corp.  in  Arlington,  Va., 
and  FastLane,  Inc.  in  Lawrence, 
Kan.,  are  already  shipping  tools 
to  help  users  with  the  migration 
from  Windows  NT  4.0  to  NT 
5.0  or  to  build  applications  for 
the  new  version. 

And  some  corporate  users  are 
buying  in. 

Garrett  is  using  FastLane’s 
Phoenix  tool  to  reconfigure  his 
Windows  NT  server  domains, 
which  regulate  end-user  access 


on  his  company’s  network.  He 
wants  the  job  done  before  he 
starts  migrating  to  NT  5.0  to 
make  the  move  much  easier. 

“If  I  can  do  my  planning  and 
lay  the  basic  groundwork  today. 
I’ll  be  ready  when  it  ships,” 
Garrett  said.  "There’s  a  lot  to  do 
to  get  there  in  smooth  fashion. 
They  pay  me  to  keep  the  system 
running,  and  that’s  what  I’m 
doing.” 

But  Garrett,  like  most  users, 
isn’t  going  so  far  as  to  start  writ¬ 
ing  applications  that  are  specific 
to  NT  5.0. 

“That’s  a  calculated  risk  we’re 
not  seeing  many  people  willing 
to  take  yet,"  said  Joe  Homnick, 
head  of  Homnick  Systems,  a 
technical  training  center  for  Mi¬ 
crosoft  products  in  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.  “You  want  to  be  first  to 
market,  but  all  your  bets  are  on 
when  it  will  ship.”D 


Senior  editor  Carol  Sliwa  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  report. 


Finally,  “Microsoft  has  real¬ 
ized  that  we  need  tools  that  can 
be  used  throughout  our  system, 
not  just  part  of  it,”  said  Everett 
Johnson,  vice  president  of  appli¬ 
cation  development  at  Salomon 
Smith  Barney  Holdings,  Inc. 

“You  don’t  only  have  Win¬ 
dows  in  your  system.  We  realize 
that,”  acknowledged  Paul  Gross, 
Microsoft’s  vice  president  of  de¬ 
veloper  tools,  during  his  Tech 
Ed  keynote  address.  “NT  didn’t 
mean  the  demise  of  the  main¬ 
frame.  [So  now]  we’re  focused 
on  integration.” 

Microsoft  brought  in 
approximately  $100  million 
with  its  Visual  Studio  tool 
suite  in  1997-  the  product's 
first  year  on  the  market 

Source:  International  Data  Corp.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Besides  its  new  enterprise- 
level  database  connectivity, 
Visual  Studio  6.0  also  builds  on 
Microsoft’s  Distributed  Network 
Architecture  (DNA).  DNA  is  a 
set  of  electronic  building  blocks 
for  middle-tier  communication 
that  lets  developers  focus  on  the 
business  logic  when  creating 
programs  that  access  informa¬ 
tion  from  databases,  rather  than 
get  mired  in  coding  grunt  work. 

Chris  Porch,  head  of  systems 
at  San  Diego-based  Innovative 
Desktop  Solutions,  Inc.,  which 
builds  software  for  San  Diego 
County  and  Ericsson  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  said  Microsoft  is 
moving  in  the  right  direction. 

"The  enterprise  has  Oracle 
and  Unix  and  IBM.  If  Microsoft 
wants  to  run  there,  they’ve  got 
to  interoperate,”  Porch  said. 

GATEWAY  APPROACH 

“I  wouldn’t  call  this  true  inter¬ 
operability,”  said  Evan  Quinn, 
an  analyst  at  International  Data 
Corp.  “Ultimately,  Microsoft 
wants  new  applications  written 
to  run  on  Windows  NT.  They 
want  to  treat  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  a  gateway.  They  want 
to  provide  access  to  what  you’ve 
already  got,  so  you  can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  on  NT.” 

Visual  Studio  6.0  is  expected 
to  ship  in  early  September.  Mi¬ 
crosoft  showed  off  some  of  the 
key  common  features  but  didn’t 
give  much  of  a  peek  at  its  pow¬ 
erhouse  tools,  Visual  C++  and 
Visual  Basic.  Not  just  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  those  tools,  Visual  Stu¬ 
dio  is  an  umbrella  package  de¬ 
signed  to  eventually  meld  them 
into  a  common  environment.  □ 
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Maximum  Network 
Bandwidth 


Total  Network 
Management 


Total  Enterprise 
Security 


Automated 
Software  Delivery 
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U.S.  sanctions  restrict  Indian  coders? 


>  Impact  on  offshore  programming  unclear 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


recently  imposed  U.S.  sanc¬ 
tions  have  some  lawyers  advis¬ 
ing  clients  to  review  plans  to 
ship  programming  work  to 
India. 

The  issue  is  important  be¬ 
cause  scores  of  U.S.  companies 
today  have  multimillion-dollar 
outsourcing  arrangements  with 
Indian  programming  shops. 


Any  delays  or  disruptions 
caused  by  the  sanctions  could 
have  serious  consequences  — 
particularly  for  companies  get¬ 
ting  year  2000  remediation 
work  done  in  India. 

Precise  answers  to  questions 
about  restricting  offshore  pro¬ 
gramming  in  India  aren’t  avail¬ 
able.  Officials  at  both  the  Com¬ 
merce  and  Treasury  depart¬ 
ments  said  the  agencies  still  are 
working  on  guidelines  to  be 


followed  by  companies  that 
do  business  with  Indian  com¬ 
panies. 

But  companies  affected  by 
potential  restrictions  said  they 
don’t  expect  major  changes. 
Two  Indian  outsourcing  shops 
said  they  didn’t  expect  the  sanc¬ 
tions  to  impact  their  existing  or 
future  contracts. 

And  two  U.S.  companies  with 
offshore  contract  programmers 


in  India  said  they  haven’t  heard 
about  any  restrictions  on  their 
activities. 

VALID  CONCERNS 

The  outstanding  questions  are 
cause  for  concern,  though,  said 
David  Snead,  an  attorney  at 
Williams,  Mullen,  Christian  & 
Dobbins,  a  law  firm  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  “The  impact  could  quite 
possibly  be  very  significant”  for 
companies  shipping  software  to 


India  that  falls  within  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department’s  purview, 
Snead  said. 

That  is  because  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department  has  licens¬ 
ing  jurisdiction  over  the  export 
of  “dual-use”  goods  and  services 
—  those  the  government  con¬ 
siders  suitable  for  both  civilian 
and  military  purposes. 

For  example,  computational 
fluid-dynamic  software  that 
measures  airflow  around  ob¬ 
jects  could  be  subject  to  much 
greater  dual-use  scrutiny  be¬ 
cause  the  software  could  be 
used  to  measure  airflow  around 
cars  or  military  aircraft,  Snead 
said. 

QUESTIONABLE  EFFECT 

Mike  Spehl,  a  spokesman  at 
Consolidated  Edison  Company 
of  New  York,  said  the  utility, 
which  has  offshore  contracts 
with  an  Indian  firm,  has  seen 
no  impact  from  the  sanctions 
imposed  May  11,  and  he  added 
that  he  doesn’t  expect  any.  “I 
can’t  imagine  anyone  coming 
up  and  saying,  ‘Oh,  by  the  way, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  break 
that  off  in  the  middle’  ”  because 
of  the  sanctions,  Spehl  said. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  in 
Omaha  uses  Indian  contract 
programmers  on-site  for  year 


Indian  software 
exports  to  U.S. 


1997  1998 


Indian  year  2000 
services  exports  to  U.S. 


$600M* 

1997  1998 


*  Projected 

Source:  National  Association  of  Software  and 
Services  Companies,  New  Delhi 

2000  remediation  work.  There 
hasn’t  been  any  word  on  how 
the  imposed  sanctions  may  im¬ 
pact  Union  Pacific’s  ability  to 
continue  to  work  with  its  Indi¬ 
an  contract  workers,  said  James 
Fox,  director  of  information 
systems. 

Rauer  Meyer,  an  attorney  at 
the  San  Francisco  law  firm  of 
Thelen,  Marrin,  Johnson  & 
Bridges,  said  he  was  examining 
whether  export  controls  could 


affect  ordinary  software.  “Our 
fear  was  that  if  such  export  was 
not  actually  prohibited,  [the 
users  of  that  software]  could  still 
be  forced  into  licensing  proce¬ 
dures  that  could  result  in 
months  of  delay,”  Meyer  said. 
“So  far  none  of  that  has  hap¬ 
pened,  but  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  still  telling  the 
world  they  are  working  on  the 
details.” 

SO  FAR,  SO  GOOD 

Indian  firms,  while  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  they  have  been  getting 
queries  from  anxious  clients, 
insisted  that  the  sanctions,  as 
imposed,  have  had  no  effect  on 
offshore  work. 

“The  economic  sanctions  so 
far  are  only  aimed  at  loans  and 
aid  to  India  dealing  with  eco¬ 
nomic  and  infrastructure  devel¬ 
opment,”  said  James  Thomas,  a 
vice  president  at  Tata  Consul¬ 
tancy  Services  (TCS)  in  Dallas. 
“There  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  sanctions  at  this  point  that 
has  an  impact  on  software  de¬ 
velopment  work,”  he  said. 

More  than  $150  million  of 
TCS’s  $267  million  in  revenue 
last  year  came  from  work 
farmed  out  by  U.S  firms.  TCS 
is  one  of  India’s  largest  software 
export  firms.  □ 


The  Commerce  Department  has  licensing  jurisdiction 
over  the  export  of  "dual-use"  goods  and  services  - 
those  the  government  considers  suitable  for  both  civil¬ 
ian  and  military  purposes. 


Companies  pilot  speech  recognition  systems 

►  Goal:  Greater  volumes  with  smaller  staffs 


By  Nancy  Dillon 


starting  in  august,  a  select 
group  of  Northwest  Airlines 
Corp.’s  frequent  fliers  will  be 
able  to  book,  exchange  and  re¬ 
fund  tickets  through  natural- 
language  dialogues  with  digital 
telephone  agents. 

The  digital  agents  are  part  of 
an  interactive  voice-reservation 
system  purchased  from  Min¬ 
neapolis-based  Via  World  Net¬ 
work,  a  subsidiary  of  Andersen 
Consulting. 

Fifty  employees  at  the  St. 
Paul,  Minn.-based  airline  are 
testing  the  system.  In  three 
years,  it  is  expected  to  grow  to 
serve  all  call-in  reservations. 

A!  Lenza,  Northwest’s  vice 
president  of  distribution  plan¬ 
ning,  said  the  system  is  smart 
enough  to  handle  unexpected 
interruptions  and  to  understand 
contextual  phrasing  such  as  “I 
want  to  leave  a  week  from 
Thursday  ” 


He  said  that  the  “couple  of 
hundred  thousand  dollars” 
Northwest  is  paying  to  cus¬ 
tomize  and  implement  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  justified  because  it  will 
allow  greater  transaction  vol¬ 
umes  with  no  additional 
staffing. 

“Today,  no  matter  how  well 
we  staff,  we  lose  phone  calls 
due  to  competition  for  cus¬ 
tomers’  time,”  Lenza  said.  “We 


have  high  expectations  this  will 
help  us  speed  service  and  im¬ 
prove  sell-through.” 

Though  desktop  dictation 
products  dominate  the  media 
spotlight,  analysts  said  telepho¬ 
ny-based  applications  are  where 
most  Fortune  500  companies 
are  first  investing  in  speech 
recognition. 

“The  [return  on  investment] 
for  telephone  apps  is  very  fast,” 
said  Bill  Hills,  an  analyst  at  Ab¬ 
erdeen  Group,  Inc.  in  Boston. 


“They  help  make  a  good 
impression  on  callers,  and 
they’re  cheaper  for  routine 
transactions.” 

Hills  said  market  leaders 
such  as  Nuance  Communica¬ 
tions  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  and 
Applied  Language  Technologies, 
Inc.  in  Boston  help  clients  build 
systems  for  stock  trading,  pack¬ 
age  tracking,  banking  and  retail 
sales. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  for 
example,  is  using  a  speech 
recognition  system  from  Nu¬ 
ance  to  greet  and  transfer  cus¬ 
tomers  who  call  its  750  retail 
stores  nationwide. 

The  system  has  increased 
store-based  call-volume  capaci¬ 
ties  by  400%,  said  Jan  Drum¬ 
mond,  a  corporate  information 
systems  spokeswoman  for  the 
Hoffman  Estates,  Ill.-based  re¬ 
tailer. 

And  best  of  all,  Drummond 
said,  "it  has  enabled  stores 
caught  in  tight  employment 
markets  to  redeploy  operators 
elsewhere.” 


On  the  continuous-speech 
desktop  dictation  front,  several 
new  products  are  bringing 
users  closer  to  the  day  when 
companywide  PC  deployments 
of  the  technology  become  ap¬ 
propriate  (see  chart). 

PLAYERS 

Philips  Electronics  N.V.  in  the 
Netherlands  is  expected  to  an¬ 
nounce  FreeSpeech  98  this 
month.  And  Belgium-based 
Lernout  &  Hauspie  Speech 
Products  released  Voice  Xpress 
in  late  April.  Also  important  to 
the  market  are  IBM’s  ViaVoice 
and  NaturallySpeaking  from 
Dragon  Systems,  Inc.  in  New¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

State  Farm  Insurance  Co.  in 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  is  one  major 
company  gearing  up  for  wide¬ 
spread  adoption  of  speech 
recognition  technology. 

The  insurance  giant  already 
has  several  copies  of  the  IBM 
and  Dragon  products  in  its  cor¬ 
porate  law  department,  on  the 
desktops  of  users  with  disabili¬ 
ties  and  in  the  latter  stage  of 
testing  for  rollout  to  the  human 
resources  document-processing 
department.  □ 


HOLD  YOUR  TONGUE 


Why  companywide  adoption  of  desktop  speech  recognition  software 
for  dictation  is  unlikely  until  the  end  of  next  year: 

►  It  takes  a  long  time  for  users  to  attune  software  to  their 
voices  and  to  fine-tune  system  vocabulary 

►  Custom  applications  won't  be  routinely  speech-enabled 
until  at  least  2001 

►  Most  internal  technical  support  groups  can't  handle 
speech  recognition  issues 

►  Frequent  upgrade  costs  required  through  the  end  of  1999 

Source:  Gartner  Group.  Inc.,  Stamford.  Conn. 


Instead  of  just  storing  customer  data, 
give  your  decision  makers  the  whole  story. 


There  are  a  million  stories  in  your  customer  data — and  they’re  all  ready  to  be  sold.  With 
the  SAS  Data  Mining  Solution,  you  can  provide  your  sales  force,  department  managers, 
and  other  decision  makers  with  the  tools  they  need  to  gain  true  business  knowledge. 


Full  range  of  models 
and  algorithms 


Which  prospects  are  hot?  Or  not?  Which  target  groups  need  to  be  ignited. .  .or  simply 
delighted?  The  answers  are  revealed  with  the  SAS  Data  Mining  Solution.  It’s  the  only 
software  that  spans  every  facet  of  the  data  mining  process,  delivering  ease  of  use  and 
analytical  depth  in  a  single  package — one  that  draws  directly  from  the  award-winning 
SAS  Data  Warehouse. 

Just  point  and  click.  Decision  makers  don’t  have  to  be  statisticians,  or  database  experts, 
to  convert  very  large  amounts  of  data  into  immediate  competitive  advantage.  To  find  out 
more,  including  real-world  success  stories  and  an  interactive  demo  of  the  SAS  Data 
Mining  Solution,  visit  us  at  www.sas.com/datamine 


Maximize  your  data 
warehousing  investment 

Exploit  detail-level  data  to 
achieve  measurable  results 

Fully  Web  enabled 

Year  2000  compliant 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The  Business  of  Belter  Decision  Making 


www.sas.com/datamine  E-mail:  cw@sas.com  Phone  919.677.8200 


In  Canada  phone  1 .800.363.8397  SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1998  by  SAS  Institute  Inc 


There  are  2,600,000  IT  professionals  out  there  and 
14,819,756,871  daily  problems  to  solve. 


Obviously,  something’s  got  to  give. 


It’s  fairly  obvious  that  the  role  of  the  IT  person  has  changed  considerably 
in  the  past  few  years. 

In  most  cases,  it’s  gone  from  policeman  to  fireman,  from  telling  people 
what  they  can  and  can’t  have,  to  putting  out  fires  caused  by  all  the  stuff 
they  went  and  got  anyway. 

One  way  to  make  things  simpler  is  to  have  key  parts  of  your  system 
integrated. 

Not  surprisingly,  this  is  one  of  the  biggest  advantages  of  our  software. 
We  built  Microsoft®  Windows,  Office,  BackOffice®  and  Visual  Studio"  from 
the  ground  up  to  work  together  in  the  same  familiar  way. 

More  integration  =  fewer  problems,  which  means  you’ll  have  the  time  to 
focus  on  more  strategic  issues  like  building  a  system  that  meets  the 
unique  and  dynamic  needs  of  your  company. 

We  call  this  kind  of  system  a  Digital_Nervous_System. 


<  1098  V  o&. ik  »»>ot3i.ur  An  ngnts  reserved  Microsoft.  BackOffice.  Visual  Studio.  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  and  Windows  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  m  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries 
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A  DigitaI_Nervous_System  relies  on  distributed  PCs  and  integrated 
software  to  make  information  flow  more  rich,  rapid  and  accurate. 

It  helps  organizations  act  faster  and  make  more  informed  decisions. 

It  helps  users  focus  on  the  task,  not  the  technology. 

It  helps  you  go  from  fireman  to  architect. 

Windows,  Office,  BackOffice  and  Visual  Studio  provide  an  ideal  foundation 
for  your  Digital_Nervous_System  because  they’re  integrated.  They  also 
work  with  an  industry’s  worth  of  applications,  so  incorporating  new 
software  solutions  is  easier.  Taking  advantage  of  hardware  advances  is 
easier.  Integrating  Internet  capabilities  is  easier. 

Of  course,  none  of  this  will  help  you  sleep  better  at  night. 

You’ll  just  lie  awake  thinking  of  more  important  things. 


Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?" 


Microsoft9 

www.microsoft.com/digitaI_nervmis.  »■  :.-?c  m. 
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IBM  eases  R/3  implementation  on  AS/400  servers 


►  Move  part  of  effort  to  push  server  line  toward  ERP 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


ibm  is  making  it  easier  for  users  to 
deploy  SAP  AG’s  R/3  suite  on  its 
AS/400  midrange  servers. 


The  company  on  May  26  announced  a 
preconfigured  platform  called  Ready-to- 
Run  R/3  for  AS/400E  servers.  It  features 
bundled  R/3  software,  DB2/400  data¬ 
base  software,  management  tools  from 


SAP,  networking  hardware  and  periph¬ 
eral  products  such  as  printers.  The  idea 
behind  such  bundling  is  to  speed  the  im¬ 
plementation  process,  reduce  initial  costs 
and  take  some  of  the  complexity  out  of 
installing  R/3,  said  David  Petersen,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Midrange  Open  Business  Strate¬ 


gies,  Inc.,  a  consultancy  in  Rochester, 
Minn. 

“Customers  are  learning  that  an  inte¬ 
grated  package  like  this  is  money  in  the 
bank  because  of  all  the  stuff  they  don’t 
have  to  do”  to  install  R/3  and  configure 
hardware  and  networks,  Petersen  said. 

“It  saved  us  more  than  a  month  of 
work,”  said  Mike  Morgan,  vice  president 
of  information  systems  at  Starwood  Ho¬ 
tels  and  Resorts  in  Phoenix.  The  compa¬ 
ny  owns  Westin  Hotels  and  Resorts  and 
manages  or  franchises  220  hotels  in  24 
countries  and  has  31  more  planned. 

Starwood  recently  went  live  with  an 
AS/400  installation  running  SAP  R/3 
software  that  aimed  to  bring  systems  at 
different  sites  to  a  common  application 
and  hardware  platform.  The  installation 
took  just  100  days  —  at  least  partly 
because  of  the  integration,  Morgan  said. 

SAP  ON  THE  MOVE 

Large  SAP  installations  can  sometimes 
take  six  months  to  a  year.  But  vendors 
such  as  IBM,  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  and 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  today  offer  rapid 
SAP  implementations  that  take  only 
about  three  months. 

With  the  latest  announcement, 
AS/400  users  for  the  first  time  will  also 
be  able  to  host  SAP’s  R/3  test,  develop¬ 
ment  and  production  environments  all 
on  a  single  AS/400E  box. 

Previously,  SAP  licensing  terms  for 
the  AS/400  required  users  to  run  their 
R/3  test  and  development  environments 
on  one  server  and  their  production  envi¬ 
ronment  on  another  AS/400  server. 

The  reason  for  that  was  SAP  consid¬ 
ered  previous  versions  of  the  AS/400  to 
lack  the  power  needed  to  host  all  three 
environments  on  a  single  box. 

A  PUSH  UP 

IBM’s  latest  move  is  part  of  its  continu¬ 
ing  bid  to  push  AS/400  servers  into 
more  enterprise  resource  planning  appli¬ 
cation  environments. 

Though  the  company  announced  sup¬ 
port  for  SAP  R/3  on  the  AS/400  two 
years  ago,  it  has  been  available  mainly 
on  its  highest-end  AS/400  boxes. 

The  latest  announcement  brings  SAP 
to  the  entry-level  AS/400E  Model  170 
server. 

Prices  for  the  eight  new  configurations 
start  at  $109,000  and  go  up  to  just  more 
than  $500,000.  □ 


No  decision¬ 
making 
bottlenecks. 

You  can't  simply  pour  on  more 
general  IT  information  to  uncap 
the  decision-making  bottlenecks 
that  block  your  company's  critical 
technology  strategies. 

To  create  a  clear  IT  advantage, 
you  need  a  proactive  resource  that 
has  its  finger  on  the  pulse  of  IT.  A 
resource  that  can  provide  you  with 
concrete  recommendations  and 
clear  direction  -  in  the  context 
of  your  business.  META  Group  is 
the  only  IT  advisory  and  research 
company  providing  that  kind  of 
clear  direction. 

Sound  refreshing?  More  than 
1,400  META  Group  clients 
around  the  world  think  so. 

To  learn  more,  call  us  at 
1-800-945-META  or  visit  us 
at  www.metagroup.com/cw. 

Satisfy  your  thirst  for  clear 
direction  at  META  Group. 

Fresh  Thinking. 

Relevant  Answers. 

Clear  Direction. 

It^META  Group 
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(l  ^  Enterprise  customers  with  thousands  of  users 
need  the  quick  response  times  provided  by  Vantives 
front-office  automation  software  running  on  the 
Windows  NT  Server  and  SQL  Server  platform. 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  common  architecture 
and  data  model  provided  by  the  BackOffice 
platform,  Vantives  corporate  customers  benefit 
from  the  lower  cost  of  ownership,  higher 
performance  and  increased  scalability  for  their 
enterprise  computing  needs. 

JeffRaikes 
Group  Vice  President 
Microsoft 


Microsoft • 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?® 


SQL  Server  running  on  a  single*  Hewlett- 
Packard  NetServer.  Vantive,  the  worldwide  leader 
in  front  office  automation  —  sales,  marketing, 
call  center  and  field  service  software  —  improves 
business  performance  and  customer  loyalty  in 
over  550  major  corporations.  When  it  comes  to 
improving  mission  critical  application 
performance,  these  customers  rely  on  Microsoft 
Windows  NT®-based  Hewlett-Packard  servers. 

We  saw  for  ourselves  why  Vantive  is  the 
number  one  front-office  vendor.  For  a  copy  of 
the  benchmark  white  paper,  call  Vantive.  Or  log 
onto  their  Website. 

Call  1-800- VANTIVE 

(1-800-826-8483  or  408-982-5700  from  outside  the  U.S.) 

www.vantive.com/2000 

HEWLETT® 
PACKARD 


©1998  Vantive.  Vantive  is  a  trademark  of  The  Vantive  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks/logos  are  acknowledged.  'Want  more  than  2000  users?  Just  odd  servers.  Scalability  is  linear! 
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www.ibm.com/storage/versatile 
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Gordon,  Global  Marketing 
Happy  with  HP 


Now  you  can  easily  manage 
their  Sun,  HR  NT  and  IBM 
data  on  one  storage  system. 

(  Introducing  IBM  Versatile  Storage  Serve?) 

You’ve  got  users  in  different  departments. 

With  different  kinds  of  data.  On  different 
platforms.  Now  you  also  have  an  easier 
way  to  handle  their  data  storage  needs, 
with  IBM  Versatile  Storage  Server. 

One  integrated  storage  system  is 
designed  to  simplify  the  consolidation  and 
management  of  various  types  of  data  -  from 
different  file  servers  or  applications.  Better 
still,  this  storage  system  simultaneously 
connects  to  leading  UNIX®  and  Windows 
NT®  platforms,  like  HR  Sun  and  IBM. 

Depending  on  your  users’  needs,  you 
can  grow  your  storage  capacity.  Likewise, 
you  can  assign  unallocated  storage  space. 

And  do  both  without  going  offline. 

With  all  this  openness  and  flexibility, 
you  will  also  get  excellent  RAID  5 
performance.  And  that’s  because  IBM 
Versatile  Storage  Server  uses  serial 
storage  technology,  which  is  designed 
to  give  your  users  faster  access  than 
previous  SCSI  disk  systems. 

Visit  www.ibm.com/storage/versatile 
to  see  how  IBM  Versatile  Storage  Server 
makes  it  easier  to  manage  your  users’  data. 
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VW  Mexico  buys  50%  stake  in 
outsourcer  to  ensure  service 


By  Julia  King 
Puebla,  Mexico 


one  way  to  ensure  good  ser¬ 
vice  and  a  fair  price  is  to  own 
the  company  working  for  you 
—  or  at  least  half  of  it. 

But  in  1995,  Volkswagen 
Mexico  had  even  more  strategic 
reasons  for  buying  50%  of  sys¬ 
tems  outsourcer  Gedas  North 
America:  the  need  for  speed 
and  innovation. 

By  all  accounts,  VW  Mexico’s 
own  180-person  information 
technology  group  was  mori¬ 
bund.  More  than  one-third  of 
the  staff  was  dedicated  to  main¬ 
taining  legacy  systems,  many  of 
which  were  so  old  the  compiler 
licenses  on  the  machines  had 
expired.  Another  third  kept  the 
data  center  going.  New  develop¬ 
ment  was  at  a  standstill. 

WINNING  STRATEGY 

If  the  Mexico  plant  was  to  have 
any  shot  at  all  at  winning  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  new  Beetle,  an 
entirely  new  IT  infrastructure 
was  vital.  But  VW’s  senior  man¬ 
agement  didn’t  realize  it  —  at 
least  initially. 

"The  [original]  deal  was  to 
take  over  their  data  center  and 
run  it  as  is,”  recalled  Stefan 
Wiesner,  Gedas’  chief  technolo¬ 
gy  officer.  “But  we  said,  < 

‘No.  Let’s  take  their  | 
people  and  throw  away  £ 
the  data  center.’  ”  ° 

Gedas  proposed  § 
migrating  virtually  i 
all  of  the  automaker’s 
key  applications  to 
Unix-based  client/ 
server  systems,  which 
would  reduce  ongoing 
maintenance  costs  and 
increase  data  accessi¬ 
bility. 

Additionally,  Gedas 
agreed  to  complete  the 
work  in  just  under  two 
years,  which  would 
give  VW  a  full  year  to 
work  with  the  systems 
before  Beetle  produc¬ 
tion  was  scheduled  to 
start  in  March  of  this 
year. 

“Gedas  went  into 
VW  with  a  proposal  to 


change  everything,”  Wiesner 
said. 

The  more  VW  officials  stud¬ 
ied  the  proposal,  the  more 
they  came  to  see  how  pivotal  IT 
was  to  achieving  their  business 
plan,  recalled  VW  Chief  Infor¬ 
mation  Officer  Hans-Jurgen 
Bartels. 

“In  the  end,  we  changed  our 
philosophy  and  decided  that  IT 
may  not  be  a  core  business,  but 
it  is  a  core  competency.  That’s 
why  Volkswagen  Mexico  owns 
50%  of  Gedas,”  he  said. 

Speed  was  another  key  driver. 
“The  speed  of  change  in  the 
IT  area  is  different  than  the 
speed  of  change  in  our  core  in¬ 
dustry,”  said  Gerhard  Rieder, 
VW  Mexico’s  finance  director. 
Continuing  to  run  IT  from 
within  the  automaker  “would 
put  a  brake  on  IT,”  he  said. 

The  software  mantra  at 
VW  became:  "No  bugs,  no 
rework,  next  project." 

-  Sabine  Abraham, 
systems  manager, 

Gedas  North  America 


Dallas-based  outsourcing 
management  consultant  Peter 
Bendor-Samuel  said  the  50/50 
partnership  “also  gives  VW  sub¬ 
stantial  control. 

“What  VW  has  managed  to 
do  is  bring  in  market-based 
pricing,  gain  access  to  IT  exper¬ 
tise  and  bring  in  the  discipline 
that  an  external  services  compa¬ 
ny  brings,”  he  said. 

MONEY  MATTERS 

But  “on  the  darker  side,  there  is 
still  a  profit  motive  for  Gedas,” 
Bendor-Samuel  said.  "As  long 
as  they’re  giving  them  market- 
compatible  pricing,  Gedas  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  a  profit." 

Today,  VW  Mexico  is  Gedas’ 
largest  customer.  The  automak¬ 
er  has  a  $100  million,  seven- 
year  contract  with  Gedas. 

But  so  far,  that  hasn’t  guaran¬ 
teed  Gedas  contracts  with  other 
VW  operations  around  the 
world.  In  the  U.S.,  for  example, 
VW  North  America  outsourced 
its  IT  operations  to  Perot  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  under  a  1996  con¬ 
tract,  which  is  due  to  expire  in 
2002. 

“We  don’t  always  win  with 
VW,”  Wiesner  said. 

In  Mexico,  Gedas  has  estab¬ 
lished  IT  operations  in  a  factory 
hall  adjacent  to  VW’s  Beetle 
plant.  There,  in  the 
shadow  of  Mount  Popo, 
an  active  volcano  just  a 
few  miles  away,  Gedas 
operates  the  largest 
Unix  data  center  in 
Latin  America. 

Like  the  nearby  auto 
parts  companies,  all  of 
which  are  linked  to 
Volkswagen  over  a 
fiber-optic  network  in 
the  industrial  park, 
Gedas  wants  to  be 
viewed  as  “part  of  the 
business,  just  another 
supplier,”  Wiesner  said. 

“We’re  trying  to 
break  the  image  of 
computer  companies 
living  in  crystal  palaces. 
If  a  car  manufacturer 
can  live  in  an  industrial 
park,  why  can’t  a  sys¬ 
tems  integrator?”  he 
said.  □ 


of  smiling,  smitten  onlookers. 

“It’s  a  powerful  magnet  for  all 
our  customers.  There  are  defi¬ 
nitely  more  people  coming  in 
now,”  said  Carlos  Labastida,  op¬ 
erations  manager  at  this  dealer 
showroom  in  the  heart  of  Beetle 
Land. 

But  the  sight  of  the  Beetles 
isn’t  the  only  sales  tool  at  deal¬ 
ers’  disposal.  Among  the  host  of 
enabling  technologies  behind 
Volkswagen’s  reintroduction  of 


VW  dealers  in  Mexico  hope  a  new  intranet  that  tracks 
customers'  orders  also  will  help  increase  sales 


IT  aids  VW  Beetle  comeback 

CONTINUED  FROM  COVER  t 


Selling  Bugs 

Bright  sunlight  bounces  off  the 
colorful  walls  along  Avenue 
Poniente  in  downtown  Puebla, 
Mexico,  beaming  right  in  to  the 
glass-fronted  showroom  of  the 
Z  Motors  Volkswagen  dealer¬ 
ship.  Two  steps  inside  the  front 
door  sit  a  pair  of  shiny  new 
Beetles  —  “el  nuevo  vocho”  to 
the  locals  —  drawing  a  crowd 


“Production  of  the  new  Bee¬ 
tle  is  big  for  the  company,  but 
the  real  goal  is  getting  the  right 
car  to  the  right  customer,”  said 
Hans-Jurgen  Bartels,  chief  in¬ 
formation  officer  at  Volkswagen 
North  America  in  Auburn  Hills, 
Mich. 

Technology  is  so  vital  to  that 
goal  that  Bartels’  $10  million 
IT  budget  of  four  years  ago 
blossomed  350%  to  $35  million 
per  year.  “VW  decided  years 
ago,”  Bartels  said,  “that  the 
Beetle  was  part  of  our  strategic 
future.” 

This  year,  U.S.  sales  of  new 
VW  Beetles  are  expected  to  hit 
50,000.  Last  year,  by  contrast, 
U.S.  sales  for  all  VW  models  to¬ 
taled  only  15,000  —  roughly 
the  same  volume  as  one  of 
General  Motors  Corp.’s  largest 
dealerships. 

Volkswagen  is  also  counting 
on  the  new  Beetle’s  immense 
consumer  appeal  to  attract  buy¬ 
ers  for  its  pricier  Golf  and  Jetta 
models.  Both  cars  are  built  on 
the  same  chassis  as  the  Beetle. 
Thanks  to  the  new  $10  million 
factory  information  system,  all 
of  those  models  can  be  custom- 


configured  here  at  a  rate  of  850 
vehicles  per  day. 

“The  increase  of  VW  models 
production  in  Mexico  couldn’t 
have  been  done  with  the  old 
technology,”  said  Gerhard 
Rieder,  director  of  finance  at 
Volkswagen  Mexico.  “It  was 
clear  to  us  that  without  invest¬ 
ing  heavily  in  IT,  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  fulfill  our 
objectives.” 

In  1995,  the  automaker  in¬ 
vested  an  initial  $10  million 
and  entered  into  its  seven-year, 
$100  million  outsourcing  con¬ 
tract  with  Gedas  North  Ameri¬ 
ca.  VW  also  bought  50%  of  that 
division  of  Gedas,  in  an  unusu¬ 
al  equity  partnership  (see  story 
above). 

The  major  technology  initia¬ 
tives  undertaken  by  VW/ Gedas 
so  far  include  the  following: 

■  Creation  of  the  all-new  auto¬ 
mated  factory  information  sys¬ 
tem,  which  revamped  VW’s  en¬ 
tire  production  process. 

■  Migration  of  more  than  40 
mainframe  systems  running 
IBM’s  MVS  to  Unix  platforms 
and  of  all  corporate  data  to  Ora¬ 
cle  databases. 
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Workers  bridge 


cultural  divide 


the  beloved  Bug  is  a  newly  in¬ 
stalled  frame-relay  network 
that  links  Mexico’s  170  VW 
dealers  directly  to  the  factory. 

The  Dealer  Communication 
System,  which  went  live  early 
last  month,  handles  everything 
from  consignment  of  specific 
VW  models  and  shipment  or¬ 
ders  to  invoicing  and  dealer 
credit  information. 

The  dealers  tap  in  to  the 
system’s  intranet  via  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Internet  Explorer 
browser  on  the  front  end.  The 
intranet  is  connected  to  an 
Oracle  Corp.  database  on  a 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  Unix 
Alpha  8400  server  on  the  back 
end. 

“I  think  it  will  help  us  sell 
more  cars,”  said  Sam  Cortina, 
another  operations  manager  at 
Z  Motors.  “We  can  get  an  or¬ 
der  number  and  status  on  cars 
on  the  waiting  list,  and  we  can 
show  that  to  customers  right 
on  the  screen.  It  helps  build 
trust.  It  looks  like  the  truth  if 
it’s  on  the  computer!” 

—  Maryfran  Johnson 


By  Maryfran  Johnson 
Puebla,  Mexico 


THE  DEADLINE  FOR  the  SAP  AG 
R/3  support  module  had  come 
and  gone  when  the  developers 
at  Gedas  North  America  came 
to  Chief  Technology  Officer  Ste¬ 
fan  Wiesner  with  a  revised 
schedule.  Another  month,  they 
said,  was  all  they  needed. 

Wiesner  countered  with  an 
unusual  deal:  Hit  the  new  dead¬ 
line,  and  earn  an  extra  month’s 
salary.  Miss  it,  and  forfeit  a 
month  of  pay. 

“Of  course,  I  would  not  take 
a  month’s  pay  from  anyone,  but 
it  was  meant  as  a  challenge,” 
Wiesner  explained. 

But  to  his  great  surprise,  the 
20  developers  returned  the  next 
day  with  a  letter  —  signed  by 
all  of  them  —  pledging  to  quit 
en  masse  if  they  failed. 

"That  taught  me  a  very  big 
lesson  about  Mexican  culture,” 
said  Wiesner,  the  CTO  of 


Gedas,  the  outsourcer  and  sys¬ 
tems  integrator  for  Volkswagen 
Mexico.  “They  are  dedicated 
workers  and  proud  to  be  doing 
what  they  do.” 

And  yes,  they  made  that  new 
deadline. 

Now  in  its  fourth  year,  Volks¬ 
wagen’s  partnership 
with  Gedas  has 
been  an  intrigu¬ 
ing  study  in  cul¬ 
tural  contrast 
and  assimila¬ 
tion  for  the  500 
information 
technology  pro¬ 
fessionals  in¬ 
volved.  The  top  managers  are 
all  German,  while  the  project  di¬ 
rectors,  middle  managers  and 
bulk  of  the  workforce  are  most¬ 
ly  Mexican. 

“We  are  not  trying  to  make  a 
copy  of  a  U.S.  or  German  com¬ 
pany  here,”  Wiesner  stressed. 
“We’re  much  more  flexible  than 
a  German  company.  There  are 


no  strict  union  rules  here,  and 
people  are  willing  to  work  over¬ 
time.” 

“Teamwork  is  no  issue  here 
in  Mexico,  but  Germans  tend 
to  be  very  individualistic.  We 
have  learned  a  lot  from  each 
other,”  added  Sabine  Abraham, 
systems  manager  at 
Gedas. 

Just  about 
everyone  in  the 
VW/ Gedas  al¬ 
liance  is  trilin¬ 
gual,  able  to 
switch  from 
Spanish  to  Ger¬ 
man  to  English 
in  the  space  of  a  sentence.  All 
business  meetings  are  held  in 
Spanish,  but  if  the  topic  be¬ 
comes  contentious  or  emotion¬ 
al,  they  opt  for  English. 

Gedas  spends  an  average  of 
$2,000  to  $3,000  per  employee 
on  training  each  year,  which  in¬ 
cludes  technology  education 
and  language  classes.  In  a  coun¬ 


try  where  the  average  IT  worker 
earns  one-fourth  to  one-third 
what  a  U.S.  counterpart  earns, 
that  is  a  significant  investment. 

The  cultural  diversity  has  re¬ 
quired  some  creative  manage¬ 
ment.  When  the  first  Gedas 
technologists  arrived  from  Ger¬ 
many  once  the  outsourcing  con¬ 
tact  was  awarded  in  1995,  one 
of  Wiesner’s  first  actions  was  to 
pair  German  technologists  with 
Mexican  counterparts  in  a  “do- 
or-die”  partnership  that  mixed 
technical  and  business  process 
knowledge. 

All  told,  he  lost  only  one 
manager  in  the  process,  al¬ 
though  ultimately  about  20%  of 
the  original  data  center  staff  left 
the  company. 

“It  worked  well  —  after  a 
time,”  he  said  of  the  assigned 
teams,  which  initially  ran  into  a 
variety  of  communication  prob¬ 
lems.  “The  hardest  thing  for 
everyone  was  realizing  that  both 
sides  could  have  good  ideas."  □ 


■  Installation  of  SAP  R/3  soft¬ 
ware  for  all  financial  and  spare- 
parts  information. 

■  Conversion  of  2,500  users 
from  an  MVS-based  mail  sys¬ 
tem  to  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Ex¬ 
change. 

■  Remediation  of  6.5  million 
lines  of  code  for  the  year  2000 
date  change,  with  1.2  million 
left  to  finish  this  year. 

DIDN'T  SKIP  A  BEAT 

In  essence,  the  company  built  a 
completely  new  computing  in¬ 
frastructure,  all  without  missing 
a  day  of  production. 

“We  did  all  of  these  changes 
during  the  day,  as  the  factory 
was  running  and  as  year  2000 
fixes  were  being  handled,”  said 
Stefan  Wiesner,  Gedas’  chief 
technology  officer  and  project 
executive  on  the  VW  contract. 

One  of  the  key  reasons  Gedas 
beat  out  larger  outsourcers, 
such  as  Andersen  Consulting, 
was  its  insistence  on  changing 
almost  everything  about  VW’s 
systems  —  and  many  of  its 
business  processes  as  well. 

“We  were  also  lucky  not  to  do 
just  an  outsourcing  process  but 
to  make  a  total  jump  in  IT  phi¬ 
losophy,”  said  Rieder,  who  is  al¬ 
so  chief  of  the  Gedas  board  of 
directors. 


Migrating  42  systems  with 
3,500  programs  from  main¬ 
frames  to  lower-cost  Unix-based 
systems  was  at  the  heart  of 
Gedas’  proposal.  Also  key  was 
the  development  of 
nine  object- 

oriented  systems,  in¬ 
cluding  the  factory  in¬ 
formation  system  and 
dealer  communica¬ 
tions  system. 

The  software  pro¬ 
jects  were  completed 
in  less  than  two  years 
by  a  combined  VW/ 

Gedas  team  of  200  de¬ 
velopers  using  a  high¬ 
ly  structured  “software 
factory”  approach.  It 
involved  extensive 
reuse  of  software  ob- 
jects  across  systems,  | 
plus  continuous  quali-  2 
ty  monitoring  by  a  50-  i 
person  staff  of  expert 
programmers  from  a  separate 
quality  assurance  group. 

"We’re  convinced  that  no 
one  person  can  be  completely 
objective  about  the  quality  of 
their  own  software  code,  so  out¬ 
side  quality  assurance  is  de¬ 
signed  in  from  the  first  day,” 
said  Gedas  systems  manager 
Sabine  Abraham. 

The  mantra  at  VW  became: 


“No  bugs,  no  rework,  next  proj¬ 
ect,”  she  said. 

To  encourage  code  reuse, 
Abraham  also  offered  special 
bonuses  to  developers. 


Wiesner  said. 

“Up  to  now,  there  has  been 
no  downtime  that  cost  us  pro¬ 
duction,”  he  added.  Before  the 
factory  system  went  live  in 
March  1997  there  were 


"VW  decided  years  ago  that 
the  Beetle  was  part  of  our 
strategic  future." 

-  Hans-Jurgen  Bartels,  CIO, 
Volkswagen  North  America 


Both  measures  —  the  quality 
checks  and  software  reuse  — 
paid  off.  Reported  systems  er¬ 
rors  plummeted  by  68%,  literal¬ 
ly  saving  the  company  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  per  minute  in 
downtime. 

If  the  mission-critical  factory 
system  were  to  crash,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  lost  revenue  would 
amount  to  $20,000  per  minute, 


crashes,  but  by  the  time 
the  first  new  Beetles 
rolled  off  the  line  a  year 
later,  the  system  had 
had  a  year  to  work  out 
bugs  of  a  different  sort. 

The  proprietary  on¬ 
line  factory  information 
system  (FIS)  controls  which 
cars  are  produced  on  the  factory 
floor  based  on  incoming  orders, 
which  are  sent  to  Germany 
from  all  VW  operations  world¬ 
wide  and  then  funneled  to  the 
FIS  in  Mexico  via  SAP  R/3. 

Built  in  C++  and  Smalltalk, 
the  FIS  also  executes  on-the-fly 
manufacturing  changes  based 
on  shifting  worldwide  forecasts, 


just-in-time  parts  availability 
and  promotions.  A  Fourth  of 
July  sale  in  the  U.S.  might 
prompt  a  line  reconfiguration  to 
produce  more  red,  white  and 
blue  cars,  for  example. 

VW  officials  credit  the  system 
with  boosting  the  plant’s  pro¬ 
duction  capability  from  200  to 
600  Beetles  per  day  and  reduc¬ 
ing  missing-parts  problems  to 
near  zero. 

Another  benefit:  VW  man¬ 
agers  from  around  the  globe 
can  review  all  manufacturing 
data  via  a  company  intranet. 

Taken  together,  VW’s  new  in¬ 
formation  technologies  afford 
the  automaker  the  ability  to  re¬ 
spond  to  consumer  demand 
more  rapidly  than  ever  before 
—  and  reduce  costs. 

“The  flexibility  [of  the  sys¬ 
tems]  allows  them  to  adjust 
more  quickly  to  demand.  Since 
they’re  getting  quicker  feedback 
on  what  they're  selling,  they  can 
adjust  production  lines  more 
quickly,”  said  Bob  Schnorbus,  a 
Detroit-based  analyst  at  J.  D. 
Power  &  Associates  in  Augora 
Hills,  Calif. 

That,  in  turn,  greatly  lowers 
inventory  costs  and  vastly  in¬ 
creases  Volkswagen's  ability  to 
keep  its  Beetle-adoring  public 
happy.  □ 
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There's  something  you  should  know  about  Microsoft *  Windows  NT *  Server.  It's  called  Internet  Information  Server  4.0. 

It  makes  Windows  NT  Server  the  only  OS  with  integrated  Web  and  application  services  available  out-of-the-box.  What 
does  that  mean?  It  means  that  without  further  ado,  you  can  start  building  lots  of  functionality-rich  apps  for  your 
intranet.  Within  record  time,  without  the  blood,  sweat  and  tears.  So  you’re  rolling  out  more  reliable,  scalable  Web 
applications  than  ever  before.  And  what’s  making  it  all  happen  is  IIS  4.0— integrated  with  the  component  management, 
transaction  services  and  message  queuing  of  Windows  NT  Server.  Suddenly,  the  future  of  Web  servers  is  clear:  the  word  is 
“Web  applications”  and  the  place  to  hang  out  is  Windows  NT  Server. 

Information  and  downloads:  www.microsoft.com/ntserver/go/ 


Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  ’ 


Microsoft 


Current  customers  of  Windows  NT  Server  4.0,  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0  and  Windows*  95  can  acquire  the  Option  Pack  CD-ROM  for  approximately  $99.95  from  a  local  reseller  or  at  no  charge  from 
http://www.microsoft.com/ntserver/  (connect-time  charges  may  apply). 


Every  company, 


every  group 


every  individual  is  unique. 


Which  is  why  we  provide  unique  customized  training 


If  14  years  of  experience  have  taught  us  anything,  it's  that  today's  diverse  technology  has  challenged  each  and  every  company 
—  along  with  each  and  every  employee.  And  you're  responsible  for  ensuring  that  their  training  will  meet  your  company's 
unique  needs.  ExecuTrain  understands.  So  we've  developed  a  unique  solution  called  ESP,  ExecuTrain  Solutions  Partnership. 
First,  we  get  to  know  you  and  your  company.  Then  we  custom-tailor  our  training  solutions  to  your  needs,  with  a  wide 
range  of  training  services,  from  pre-  and  post-testing  to  customized  courseware  and  more.  This,  combined  with  expert 
instructors,  CBT  and  Internet-based  instruction,  enables  us  to  develop,  deliver  and  support  training  solutions  that  fulfill  your 
company's  objectives.  And  we  consistently  deliver  this  unmatched  level  of  service  to  every  one  of  our  more  than  200 
locations  around  the  world.  So  call  us  at  800-90TRAIN  ext  #35,  or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.executrain.com/unique. 
And  discover  how  our  unique  training  can  enhance  the  performance  of  every  company,  every  group  and  every  individual. 
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It’s  About  Time 


It’s  taken  perhaps  half  a 
decade  for  the  Internet  to 
become  business-friendly. 
Now  it’s  got  to  become  con¬ 
sumer-friendly  —  a  much 
tougher  proposition. 

A  nasty  surprise  awaited 
leading-edge  Web  merchants 
that  just  slapped  together 
storefronts  in  hopes  of  mak¬ 
ing  big  sales  with  minimal 
outlay  and  overhead.  Those 
that  survived  learned  it  takes 


they’re  beefing  up  customer 
service  by  adding  head  count 
and/or  knowledge-based  sys¬ 
tems  that  resolve  common 
problems  and  questions  (see 
story  page  8).  They’re  also 
handing  over  chunks  of  cash 
to  fellow  Web  sites  that  at¬ 
tract  certain  types  of  visitors, 
in  return  for  running  con¬ 
text-sensitive  ads  and  promo¬ 
tions  or  serving  up  links  (see 
story  page  14). 


To  many  consumers,  the  WEB 

remains  TEMPTING  and  scary,  like 
a  Dungeons  and  Dragons  MAZE. 


ingenuity,  persistence,  techni¬ 
cal  savvy  and  plenty  of  hu¬ 
man  resources  to  find,  get  and 
keep  customers  on  the  Web. 
The  bottom  line  is  that  con¬ 
sumers  expect  the  Web  expe¬ 
rience  to  be  faster  and  easier 
—  and,  ideally,  cheaper  and 
more  fun  —  than  buying  in  a 
regular  store.  Otherwise,  why 
bother  to  mess  with  it? 

E-tailers  finally  seem  to  be 
waking  up  and  smelling  the 
virtual  coffee.  That’s  why 


They  are  personalizing  the 
shopping  experience,  using 
information  about  customers’ 
previous  purchases  and  brows¬ 
ing  habits  (see  story  page  18). 

But  to  many  consumers, 
the  Web  remains  tempting 
and  scary,  like  a  Dungeons 
and  Dragons  maze.  Around 
the  corner  may  be  treasure  or 
an  unprincipled  monster 
who’ll  take  your  most  valued 
possessions  —  your  identity 
and  credit-card  number  — 
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and  use  them  against  you. 

Customers’  lack  of  trust 
is  already  hurting  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  pocketbook. 
Intellipost,  an  incentive- 
driven,  Web  direct-mail  ad¬ 
vertising  vendor,  has  found 
that  of  customers  who  de¬ 
clare  their  buying  inten¬ 
tions,  nearly  75%  change 
their  minds  when  they  have 
to  provide  personal  and 
credit-card  information, 
according  to  President  Steve 
Markowitz. 

Various  industry  groups 
have  been  working  on  ways 
to  give  Web  users  more  con¬ 
trol  of  their  personal  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Web.  Truste  is 
one  example  (see  story  page 
4).  Another  is  the  P3P  work¬ 
ing  group  within  the  World 
Wide  Web  Consortium, 
which  has  been  developing 
tools  that  allow  users  to  de¬ 
termine  ahead  of  time  just 
what  information  a  Web  site 
can  extract  from  their 
browsers. 

The  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  is  holding  a  privacy 
forum  at  the  end  of  this 
month  that  will  look  at  the 
progress  of  the  industry’s 
self-regulation  on  privacy 
issues.  The  forum  will  give 
Web  merchants  “a  chance  to 
say,  ‘This  is  what  we’re  work¬ 
ing  on  —  tools  or  programs 
to  address  privacy  regulation’ 
and  express  opinions,”  said 
Truste  executive  director  Su¬ 
san  Scott. 

This  may  well  be  their  last 
chance  to  do  it  voluntarily  be¬ 
fore  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  steps  in,  enacts  vari¬ 
ous  pending  privacy  laws  and 
enforces  them. 
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Earning  Trust 

So  far,  a  concerted  industry  ef¬ 
fort  to  come  up  with  standard 
policies  for  user  privacy  and  data 
disclosure  has  found  few  takers 
among  Web  site  owners. 

Truste,  jointly  formed  by 
Commerce.net  and  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Frontier  Foundation,  is  a 
stab  at  having  the  industry  de¬ 


sign  and  self-regulate  codes  of 
conduct  for  Web  data  privacy 
and  disclosure.  The  idea  is  to 
come  up  with  common  guide¬ 
lines  by  which  a  site  lets  visi¬ 
tors  know  what  personal  infor¬ 
mation  It  is  collecting  from 
them  -  either  clandestinely  via 
cookie  or  via  fill-in  forms  —  and 
how  that  information  might  be 


used.  Members  that  meet 
Truste’s  criteria  get  to  display 
its  seal  on  their  sites. 

Truste  has  110  members, 
about  a  third  of  which  actually 
sell  products,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  Susan  Scott  said.  Current 
members  include  Lands’  End, 
Inc.,  Excite,  Inc.,  Netcom,  The 
New  York  Times  and  Wired 


magazine.  Disney,  Geocities 
and  ZDnet  are  in  the  process 
of  being  certified,  Scott  said, 
and  Infoseek  and  Lycos  are 
“good  bets”  to  be  certified 
soon. 

Still,  that’s  just  a  handful  out 
of  the  vast  Web  galaxy  that  in¬ 
cludes  500,000  to  1  million 
(depending  on  who’s  doing  the 
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Web  Traffic  on  Hyperdrive 

DSL  could  beat  ISDN  as  Web  consumers  broadband  technology  of 
choice,  but  carriers  have  some  technical  and  ROI  issues  to  resolve 


BY  CHERYL  GERBER 

Despite  obstacles,  tele¬ 
com  industry  big 
wheels  are  betting 
hard  on  DSL  as  the  broad¬ 
band  technology  that  will 
free  electronic  commerce 
from  its  bandwidth  con¬ 
straints.  They  may  have  wa¬ 
gered  well  —  early  Digital 
Subscriber  Line  (DSL)  pro¬ 
viders  have  already  carved 
out  promising  market  niches. 


When  US  West,  Inc. 
launched  its  range  of  DSL 
services  in  November,  for 
example,  1,714  customers 
signed  up  the  first  week.  Or¬ 
ders  exceeded  projections  by 
200%,  prompting  the  local 
exchange  carrier  (LEC)  to  ex¬ 
pand  DSL  into  40  cities  and 
1 4  states.  “Our  biggest  chal¬ 
lenge  today  is  trying  to  keep 
up  with  the  tremendous  de¬ 
mand,”  said  Greg  Gum, 


director  of  US  West  megabit 
services. 

Much  of  that  demand  — 
present  and  future  —  comes 
from  the  electronic  commerce 
sector,  according  to  Gum. 

Direct  sales  apparel  and 
care  manufacturers,  for  in¬ 
stance,  say  they  want  to  use 
DSL  connections  to  reduce 
current  online  charges  and  cut 
costs  of  traditional  communi¬ 
cations  advertising  and  sales 


venues  by  moving  them  on¬ 
line,  Gum  said. 

“Forty  percent  of  US 
West’s  current  [DSL]  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  to  consumers 
replacing  56K  modems,” 

Gum  said.  The  other  60%  are 
home/office,  small  business 
and  high-technology  compa¬ 
ny  teleworkers  who  need  re¬ 
mote  LAN  access,  he  added. 

As  a  persistent  connection 
over  existing  copper  lines, 
DSL  offers  two  main  advan¬ 
tages  over  existing  broadband 
services:  higher  speed  and 
lower  cost. 

One  DSL  pioneer,  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.-based  Covad 
Communications  Co.,  offers 
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WEB  VS.  TOTAL  AD  EXPENDITURES 

Two  weeks,  or  200,000  to 

1997:  $15 

Web 

Non-Web 

400,000  impressions 

2000:  $39.30 

1997 

$600M 

$133T 

1998 

$4B 

$155T 

Source:  Recent  Yahoo 

Source:  BancAmerica  Corp., 

Source:  Veronis  Suhler  &  Associates/ BancAmerica 

and  Infoseek  studies 

Robertson,  Stephens  &  Co.  estimates 

Corp.,  Robertson,  Stephens  &  Co.  estimates 

INTERNET  TRANSACTION 
REVENUE  PER  USER 

1997:  $24 

2000:  $99 

Source:  BancAmerica  Corp., 
Robertson,  Stephens  &  Co.  estimates 


DSL  services  that  range  from 
144K  bit/sec.  two-way  access 
priced  at  $90  per  month  (flat 
rate)  to  a  1.1M  bit/sec.  two- 
way  connection  for  $195  per 
month. 

The  LEC’s  DSL  services 
target  homes,  small  businesses 
and  teleworkers  who  want  to 
upgrade  from  56K  bit/sec. 
analog  modems  or  cut  the 
high  usage-based  costs  of  In¬ 
tegrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work  (ISDN)  lines.  A  128K 
bit/sec.  ISDN  connection 
costs  customers  about  $500  a 
month  in  per-usage  phone 
bills. 

UNLIMITED  ACCESS 

And  DSL  has  an  edge  over 
its  chief  compeutor,  cable 
modems.  “Copper  pair  goes 
more  places  than  cable,”  not¬ 
ed  John  Girard,  a  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  analyst  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

In  February,  Covad  set  its 
sites  on  electronic  commerce, 
launching  a  partner  program 
for  Internet  service  providers 


(ISP)  to  bundle  DSL  with  a 
variety  of  business  Web  ser¬ 
vices. 

DSL  could  enhance  the 
Web  commerce  experience. 
Industry  observers  say  DSL 

DSL  has  an 
edge  over  its 
chief  competitor, 
cable  modems  - 
it  can  go 
more  places. 

users  stay  online  longer  to  do 
electronic  commerce  filtering 
or  to  research  a  broader  vari¬ 
ety  of  purchases  before  they 
buy.  The  increased  bandwidth 
also  encourages  Web  content 
developers  to  enhance  Web 
sites  with  CD-quality  audio 
and  video,  rendering  electron¬ 
ic  commerce  more  appealing, 
noted  Lou  Pelosi,  Covad  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing. 

DSL  in  its  present  form 


does  have  some  drawbacks. 
For  one,  it  is  distance-con¬ 
strained  within  three  to  four 
miles  of  the  local  loop.  The 
farther  away  DSL  users  are 
from  their  telephone  compa¬ 
ny’s  central  offices,  the  lower 
the  speed.  Consequently,  the 
technology  is  available  now  to 
only  about  40%  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  located  in  metropolitan 
areas  near  telephone  compa¬ 
nies’  central  offices.  As  DSL 
matures,  it  will  become  avail¬ 
able  over  longer  distances. 

Further,  the  initial  invest¬ 
ment  may  discourage  small 
ISPs.  “There’s  a  high  up-front 
cost  to  connect  to  the  LEC 
network.  It’s  more  than 
$20,000.  But  we  look  at  it 
as  necessary  to  provide  our 
value-added  services,”  said  Joe 
Peck,  DSL  product  manager 
at  Concentric  Network  Corp., 
an  ISP  in  Cupertino,  Calif. 

Another  impediment  to 
DSL  adoption  is  that  some 
LECs  are  leery  of  cannibaliz¬ 
ing  their  Tl  customer  base, 
said  John  Hunter,  an  analyst 


at  TeleChoice,  Inc.  in  Verona, 
N.J. 

On  the  positive  side,  lead¬ 
ing  PC,  telecom  and  net¬ 
working  companies  seem  to 
be  coalescing  around  two 
International  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Union  (ITU)  DSL 
standards:  the  established 
Asymmetric  DSL  and 
G.Lite,  a  PC  version  that  is 
now  awaiting  ITU  approval. 

If  PC  manufacturers  can 
create  consumer  and  business 
awareness  of  DSL  value  and 
get  DSL  PCAs  on  the  market 
soon,  that  will  expand  the 
market  for  electronic  com¬ 
merce  twofold,  Hunter  noted. 


Gerber  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Kingston,  N.Y. 

6  Concentric  Network 

www.concentric.net 

Covad  Communications 

www.covad.com 

US  West 

www.uswest.com 


counting)  commercial  sites. 
If  Web  merchants  refuse 
to  Join  this  attempt  at 
self-regulation,  the 
Federal  Trade 
Commission  (FTC) 
and  the  Clinton  admin¬ 
istration  will  take  this  as 
a  message  that  the 
government  must 


step  in,  Scott  said.  Indeed,  the 
FTC  has  been  surveying  some 
1,200  Web  sites  to  determine 
how  many  owners  are  publish¬ 
ing  privacy  policy  statements. 

The  report  will  be  published 
this  month.  While  numbers 
aren’t  available,  industry  scut- 
tlebut  has  it  that  reviewers 
have  found  a  miniscule  percent¬ 


age  of  sites  with  published 
privacy  policy  statements. 

Meanwhile,  users  are 
making  their  dissatisfaction 
felt.  Georgia  Tech’s  1997  sur¬ 
vey,  for  example,  found  that 
more  than  71%  of  respondents 
wanted  new  taws  to  protect 
their  online  privacy. 

-  ELISABETH  HORWITT 
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JULIO  GOMEZ 


i|S  net  and  securities  \ 

\  trading  are  natural  soul  \ 
mates.  Trades  long  ago 
were  reduced  to  digital  bits,  says  Gomez, 
a  former  Forrester  Research,  Inc.  analyst 
turned  Web  securities  brokerage  adviser 
and  best  practices  arbiter.  Convenience, 
speed  and  information  access  —  the  ’nets 
big  strong  points  —  have  always  been  crit¬ 
ical  brokerage  differentiators.  And  the  In¬ 
ternet  builds  on  the  brokerage  industry’s 
obsession  with  technology:  Those  firms 
with  the  most  potent  networks  and  most 
efficient  processing  have  traditionally  dom¬ 
inated,  Gomez  points  out. 

The  numbers  substantiate  Gomez’s  gus¬ 
to.  A  year  ago  there  were  27  online  bro¬ 
kerages;  today  there  are  some  52  firms 
wheeling  and  dealing  on  the  ’net.  The  to¬ 
tal  number  of  trades  per  day  grew  from 
about  95,500  in  first-quarter  1997  to 
153,000  by  the  fourth  quarter,  according 
to  Minneapolis  investment  banker  Piper 
Jaffray,  Inc.  Online  trading  commissions 
are  expected  to  triple  from  last  year’s  $700 
million  to  roughly  $2.2  billion  by  2001, 
the  firm  projected. 

Gomez,  38,  landed  on  Wall  Street  in 
1 985  as  a  bond  trader,  working  his  way  up 
the  industry’s  hierarchy  before  starting  his 
own  brokerage  in  1992.  He  joined  Forrester 
in  1996  as  a  senior  analyst  specializing  in 
the  Internets  impact  on  financial  services. 
Sensing  the  ’net’s  pervasive  potential,  he 
formed  Gomez  Advisors  (www.gomez- 
advisors.com)  in  mid- 1997  —  a  consultancy 
and  ’net-based  advisory  service  to  help 
Internet  brokers  improve  their  competitive 
standing  and  investors  locate  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  firms. 

Gomez  Advisors’  Internet  Broker  Score- 
card,  a  quarterly  ranking  of  online  brokers, 
has  already  achieved  some  notoriety  among 


nng  a 
quote  or 
reading  a  news 
r  article.  They  like 
the  fact  they  are  cap¬ 
turing  people  that  are 
lly  in  the  process  of 
ing  an  online  broker. 


savvy  in- 
vestors.  It 

receives  some  ' 

20,000  page  views  ^ 

per  day.  And  on  the 
consulting  side,  the  firm 
has  already  been  retained  by  ^ 
more  than  10  brokerage  firms. 

Gomez  recently  sat  down  with 
Computerworld  Em- 
merce  Editor  Alan  Alper 
to  discuss  his  Web  strat¬ 
egy  and  the  implications 
of  Internet  trading. 


Emmerce:  How  much  is  your  referral  fee? 

GOMEZ:  That’s  confi¬ 
dential.  It  costs  [Inter¬ 
net  brokers]  $200  to  get 
an  account  that  on  a 
present  value  basis  is 
worth  $1,000.  Our 
referral  fee  is  a  small 
fraction  of  the  $200. 


“We  are 
looking  for  a 
well-rounded 
brokerage” 

Gomez  Advisors’  JULIO  GOMEZ: 


Emmerce:  You  describe 
your  business  as  part  Ralph 
Nader/Consumer  Reports, 
part  portal.  What  do  you 
mean? 

Gomez:  We  stand  in  be¬ 
tween  the  consumer  and  the  financial  ser¬ 
vice  provider  as  an  arbiter  of  quality. 


Emmerce:  How  do  you  do 
your  ranking? 

Gomez  It’s  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  factors.  We  do  as  much  as  we  can 
through  visiting  the  site.  Sometimes  we  open 
accounts.  We  ask  the  brokers  to  provide  us 
with  a  demo  account  so  we  can  view  the 
trading  pages  and  all  the  secure  pages  at  the 
brokerage  site.  We  also  send  out  a  fairly  de¬ 
tailed  questionnaire.  In  the  end,  we  com¬ 
pile  about  118  different  criteria  points  for 
each  brokerage  firm. 


Emmerce:  You’re  also  sending  prospective 
customers  to  the  brokerages  and  receiving  re¬ 
ferral  fees.  Is  there  a  conflict  of  interest? 

Gomez:  If  someone  comes  to  our  score- 
card  looking  for  information  about  on¬ 
line  brokers,  we  think  that  it  makes  per¬ 
fect  business  sense  for  us  to  turn  over  that 
highly  qualified  lead. 

The  brokers  really  like  these  leads.  It’s 
a  great  enhancement  to  their  standard  ban¬ 
ner  advertising,  where  they  are  hoping  for 
a  click-through  on  someone  that  is  get- 


Emmerce:  Which  criteria  are  most  critical? 
Gomez:  Our  overall  ranking  takes  into  ac¬ 
count  cost,  ease  of  use,  customer  confi¬ 
dence,  online  resources  and  relationship 
services.  So  we  are  looking  for  a  well- 
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julio  gomez  rates  the  ’net’s  best  securities  brokerages  while  advising 
traders  how  to  improve  their  lot.  Conflict  of  interest?  No,  just 
another  way  to  cash  in  on  the  wild,  wild  Web’s  gold  rush. 


rounded  brokerage. 

We  also  allow  individuals  to  sort  the  firms 
based  on  which  of  those  five  categories  is 
most  important  to  them.  We  have  detailed 
customer  profiles  that  help  investors  pin¬ 
point  what  broker  qualities  to  select  for: 
hyperactive  traders  who  are  cost-conscious 
and  performance-conscious;  the  serious  in¬ 
vestor  who  invests  almost  as  a  hobby;  the 
life  goal  planner;  and  the  one-stop  shopper. 
This  is  just  the  mass  market. 

Emmerce:  Have  there  been  any  changes  in 
the  rankings? 

Gomez:  DLJ  Direct  seems  to  have  our  cri¬ 
teria  [figured  out];  they’re  a  four-peat  [win¬ 
ner]  .  Some  of  the  more  interesting  devel¬ 
opments  are  the  decline  of  Schwabs  and 
ETrade’s  ratings. 

ETrade’s  $14.95  trade  no  longer  looks 
like  a  bargain.  Schwabs  wealth  of  on-site 
resources  is  no  longer  market-leading.  So  it 
has  opened  the  door  for  players  like  Sure 
Trade,  Waterhouse,  National  Discount  Bro¬ 
kers  to  come  in  and  start  to  make  some 
headway  in  our  ranking.  Another  interest¬ 
ing  thing  we  have  seen  over  the  past  year  is 
that  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  duplicate 
what  ETrade  did  —  come  in  and  just  cre¬ 
ate  a  billion-dollar  market  cap  online  brand. 

One  exception  is  Web  Street  Securities. 
Their  Trading  Pit  does  live  [portfolio]  up¬ 
dates  in  the  center  of  the  screen.  On  the 
right  is  an  order-entry  screen  so  you  can  en¬ 
ter  your  trade  while  watching  the  market. 
You  don’t  have  to  go  to  another  section  of 
the  site.  That  contrasts  with  the  10,  15, 


sometimes  20  different  pages  that  it  takes 
[on  other  sites]  to  check  a  variety  of  stocks, 
refresh  some  quotes,  enter  a  trade,  get  a  ver¬ 
ification,  check  for  an  execution. 

Emmerce:  Anything  counterintuitive? 

Gomez:  It  seems  that  the  larger  firms  — 
Schwab,  Fidelity,  to  a  lesser  degree  Quick 
&  Reilly  —  have  had  sites  that  have 
grown  and  grown,  and  committee  after 
committee  has  decided  to  add  and  add 
[functionality  and  services] .  In  the  end, 
more  has  been  less.  Our  biggest  criticisms 
of  Fidelity  and  Schwab  have  been  that 
their  sites  are  out  of  control  and  are  nav¬ 
igational  nightmares.  Fidelity  has  re¬ 
launched  its  site.  It  looks  a  heck  of  a  lot 
better  [and  easier  to  use] .  We  still  think 
it’s  probably  too  big. 

Emmerce:  What  has  been  the  impact  on  ma¬ 
jor  full-service  brokers?  Seems  some  are  still 
on  the  sidelines. 

Gomez:  In  the  end,  the  large  firms  will  get 
their  arms  around  how  to  use  the  Internet 
to  leverage  their  broker  networks  [so]  that 
brokers  will  serve  more  customers  better. 
[Then]  there  will  be  a  thinning  of  the  ranks. 
You  are  not  going  to  need  a  third  of  your 
brokers  [in  order]  to  serve  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  customers  you  [now]  have.  Some  of 
the  firms  that  are  purely  based  on  relation¬ 
ship  will  lose  to  firms  that  have  both  rela¬ 
tionship  and  technology. 

Emmerce:  People  with  higher  net  worths  are 
probably  more  apt  to  want  to  trade  over  the  ’net 


Have  the  full-service  firms  suffered  from  oppor¬ 
tunity  lost? 

Gomez:  Well,  they  are  concerned  with  that. 
They  are  [also]  a  little  worried  about  the 
fact  that  [the  Internet]  is  the  de  facto  place 
to  start  for  someone  who  is  a  new  investor. 

The  key  is  going  to  be  in  advisory  tools. 
How  do  you  deliver  automated  financial 
advice,  whether  it’s  financial  planning  or 
specific  stock  recommendations,  without 
triggering  all  of  the  reporting  and  regula¬ 
tory  burden  that  comes  with  being  a  full- 
service  firm?  It’s  not  something  that  most 
discount  brokerage  firms  want  to  get  into 
right  now.  And  yet  it  is  the  opening  that 
the  full-service  firms  are  leaving. 

Emmerce:  How  will  online  brokers  make  mon¬ 
ey  in  an  environment  where  decisions  are  some¬ 
times  based  purely  on  price? 

Gomez:  Of  course  volume  is  a  critical 
issue,  [as  is]  having  a  low-cost  structure. 
ETrade  is  making  money  and  showing 
significant  growth  and  earnings.  The  only 
way  that  these  firms  are  going  to  be  able 
to  [win]  is  if  they  find  a  way  to  tie  [up] 
their  customers. 

That  will  be  done  through  personal¬ 
ization.  [Today]  you  have  to  go  and  in¬ 
put  your  data,  input  your  portfolio  to 
get  it  to  tell  you  news  about  your  stocks. 
You  know  that  is  something  that  just 
doesn’t  have  to  be. 

An  expanded  version  of  this  interview  with 
RealAudio  clips  can  be  found  at  www.com- 
puterworld  com] emmerce. 
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WEB-BASED  CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
EMBRACES  SOME,  ALIENATES  OTHERS 


By  Natalie  Engler 


A  s  Web  commerce  goes  mainstream, 

/%  many  retailers  are  finding  out  the 
l — *  hard  way  that  they  can’t  afford 
»  to  stint  on  customer  service. 
Just  ask  Jim  Coane,  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  New  York-based  on¬ 
line  music  retailer  N2K,  Inc. 

When  customers  first  flocked  to 
Music  Boulevard,  N2K’s  Web  storefront, 
Coane  discovered  that  the  company  had 
seriously  underestimated  the  level  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  support  they’d  demand. 

With  only  six  service  representatives 
on  staff,  N2K  had  difficulty  satisfying 
people  who  clamored  for  everything  from 
information  about  the  order  process  to 
help  finding  a  certain  album  containing 
a  lyric  from  a  song  they’d  heard  years  ago. 
“We  were  surprised,”  Coane  recently  ad¬ 
mitted,  “that  people  on  the  Internet  want¬ 
ed  to  talk  to  a  live  person.” 

Last  Christmas,  the  problem  took  cen¬ 
ter  stage.  In  the  midst  of  the  frenzied 
shopping  season,  N2K  received  at  least 
100  calls  a  day,  and  “we  got  totally  bogged 
down,”  Coane  said. 

This  complaint  has  become  a  common 
refrain  among  Web  merchants  who 
thought  they  could  economize  on  cus¬ 
tomer  service  for  their  site  —  whether 
by  referring  customers  to  an  electronic- 
mail  address  or  existing  call  center  or  by 
simply  automating  responses.  Trouble  is, 
people  come  to  the  Web  expecting  to  save 
time  and  get  a  quick  response.  A  list  of 
frequently  asked  questions,  a  return  to 
the  old  call  center  phone  queue  or  a  48- 
hour  wait  for  an  E-mail  reply  just 
doesn’t  cut  it. 

“A  lot  of  companies  think  they  can  just 
throw  up  [an]  E-mail  [address]  on  their 
Web  site,  and  that  is  customer  service,” 
said  Maria  La  Tour  Kadison,  a  senior  an¬ 


alyst  at  Forrester  Research,  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  “But  there  needs  to  be  a 
mechanism  in  place  to  handle  that 
E-mail”  in  a  prompt,  effective  fashion. 
Sometimes  that  means  an  immediate 
response  or  personal  attention.  Often  it 
means  both. 

Sure,  the  Internet  is  a  potential  boon 
to  budget-conscious  companies.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Forrester,  for  a  5,000-employee 
business  with  $650  million  in  annual 
sales,  during  the  course  of  a  three-year 
rollout  the  Internet  can  reduce  the  cost 
per  customer  contact  by  43%  and  allow 
the  company  to  provide  the  same  level 
of  service  with  12.5%  fewer  customer 
service  staffers.  Of  course,  these  savings 
hardly  add  up  if  the  business  loses  cus¬ 
tomers  due  to  inefficient  service  or  added 
aggravation.  All  too  frequently,  this  is  the 
case. 

“Up  to  this  point,  consumers  have  put 
up  with  a  lot,”  Coane  acknowledged. 
“They’ve  dealt  with  [the  annoyance]  be¬ 
cause  they  are  early  adopters.”  But  there’s 
a  new  breed  of  mass-market  consumers 
online,  and  “they  want  everything  they 
want  when  they  shop  in  a  brick-and- 
mortar  store,  and  more.” 

The  Good  News 

On  the  positive  side,  the  Web  is  provid¬ 
ing  Coane  and  other  beleaguered  cus¬ 
tomer  support  people  with  increasingly 
viable  tools  to  provide  faster,  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  hopefully  more  cost-effective 
ways  of  providing  that  crucial  customer 
service. 

While  it’s  true  the  promise  of  real  call 
center/Web  integration  hit  “a  little  bit  of 
a  hiccup”  last  year,  due  to  security  issues 
and  the  poor  quality  of  voice  over  the  In¬ 
ternet,  in  the  meantime  “data-centered- 


type  approaches”  are  coming  to  the  res¬ 
cue,  said  Robert  Mirani,  senior  analyst 
at  The  Yankee  Group  in  Boston. 

These  new  solutions  include  self- 
service  applications  that  rely  on  knowl¬ 
edge-based  systems,  as  well  as  software 
and  hardware  that  give  customers  online 
access  to  “live”  customer  service  repre¬ 
sentatives  via  a  separate  telephone  con¬ 
nection  or  one-on-one  PC  links. 

With  self-service  Internet  applications, 
customers  visiting  a  Web  site  can  query 
an  intelligent  database  as  they  would  a 
live  service  rep.  Even  if  a  customer  can’t 
name  the  exact  problem,  he  can  type  a 
sketchy  message  (“my  CD  player  skips”), 
and  the  database  leads  him  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  (“Is  it  a  portable  CD  player?”  “Does 
cleaning  the  CDs  correct  the  problem?” 
“Is  the  unit  exposed  to  vibration  [locat¬ 
ed  near  speakers]  ?”).  That  is  precisely  the 
approach  Kenwood  USA  Corp.’s  online 
troubleshooting  system  takes  (see  story 
page  12). 

American  Finance  and  Investment, 
Inc.  is  deploying  software  from  Bright- 
ware,  Inc.  to  save  itself  —  and  its  cus¬ 
tomers  —  money.  Using  a  knowledge 
base  that  relies  on  artificial  intelligence 
technology  to  route  and  answer  E-mail 
questions  automatically,  the  system 
responds  to  60%  of  incoming  questions 
within  five  seconds,  said  Jack  Rodgers, 
president  of  the  Fairfax,  Va.-based  online 
mortgage  lender.  It  took  two  employees 
plus  a  Brightware  representative  three 
months  to  build.  After  eight  months  in 
use,  it  enabled  American  Finance  to  re¬ 
duce  its  customer  service  staff  from  four 
to  two,  despite  a  400%  increase  in  E-mail 
traffic.  The  software,  Rodgers  added,  has 
paid  for  itself  twice  already,  enabling  the 
Please  turn  to  next  page 
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Continued  from  page  9 
company  to  reduce  the  cost  of  an  aver¬ 
age  mortgage  by  $1,500. 

But  while  these  savings  sound  entic¬ 
ing,  self-service  alone  may  not  be  enough, 
said  David  Cooperstein,  an  analyst  for 
telecom  strategies  at  Forrester.  “The  goal 
should  be  to  get  agents  off  the  phone  and 
doing  really  good  interactions.” 

This  means  using  self-service  databases 
to  intelligently  answer  simple  and  fre¬ 
quently  asked  questions,  thus  leaving  the 
complicated  queries  to  “live”  customer 
service  reps  who  can  be  reached  via  the 
click  of  a  button. 

The  most  evolved  applications  then 
allow  these  so-called  “cyber  reps”  to  track 
a  customer’s  path  through  the  Web  and 
push  multimedia  drawings,  video  and 
other  applications  to  a  customer’s  brows¬ 
er,  while  talking  him  through  procedures. 
This  gives  reps  more  freedom  to  upsell, 
educate  and  even  help  customers  navi¬ 
gate  the  site  so  they  can  do  it  on  their 
own  the  next  time.  Forrester  calls  this 
type  of  interaction  “teleweb”  and  pre¬ 
dicts  that  teleweb  sites  will  handle  5% 
of  all  live  agent  interactions  in  the  next 
five  years. 

Putnam  Investments,  Inc.,  a  financial 
services  company,  has  introduced  a  teleweb 


voice  and  image  communications  system 
using  Contact  software  from  Webline 
Communications  Corp.  The  application 
allows  financial  advisers  to  click  on  a  but¬ 
ton  on  the  company’s  password-protect¬ 
ed  Web  site,  which  downloads  a  Java  ap¬ 
plet  to  their  browsers  and  simultaneous¬ 
ly  calls  a  Putnam  representative.  Once  con¬ 
nected,  customers  can  ask  questions,  share 
documents  or  spreadsheets  and  receive 
help  navigating  the  Web. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  these  applica¬ 
tions,  however,  customers  still  need  to  have 
two  phone  lines  or  a  separate  Internet  con¬ 
nection  for  now.  And  while  many  have 
this  setup  at  the  office,  few  do  at  home. 
To  overcome  this  temporary  obstacle,  some 
Web  merchants  are  taking  an  interim  step 
and  introducing  one-on-one,  keyboard- 
to-keyboard  communication. 

SOUND  OF  A  HUMAN  VOICE 

One  such  company  is  SoundStone 
Entertainment,  a  4-year-old,  high-end 
music  retailer  based  in  Somerville,  Mass., 
that  has  kiosks  in  stores  around  the  coun¬ 
try.  SoundStone  is  using  CustomerNow, 
a  component-based  customer  service  sys¬ 
tem  from  SiteBridge  (formerly  Social- 
Science,  Inc.),  to  bolster  its  Web  site  with 
a  human  element. 


Customers  who  access  the  SoundStone 
Web  site  want  to  know  they  can  talk  to 
someone,  said  Kevin  Sheehan,  Sound- 
Stone’s  president.  For  the  past  year,  the 
company  has  relied  on  E-mail,  which 
Sheehan  said  is  a  “lousy  way  to  com¬ 
municate”  because  people  want  to  in¬ 
teract  in  real  time.  Now  they  can,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  hardware  or  software 
configuration. 

When  a  customer  requests  service  at 
the  SoundStone  Web  site,  the  SiteBridge 
software  runs  an  autosensing  process  that 
determines  the  customer’s  browser  type 
and  version,  hardware  platform  and  en¬ 
abled  features.  Based  on  those  variables, 
the  software  allows  the  customer  to  con¬ 
verse  with  a  SoundStone  customer  service 
representative  via  a  chat-type  window. 

SoundStone  saves  $2  per  contact  in  tele¬ 
phone  charges,  creates  a  detailed  paper 
trail  of  every  customer  interaction  and  is 
able  to  monitor  the  number  of  calls  on 
hold,  the  number  of  calls  being  serviced 
and  the  service  level.  Customers  can  dis¬ 
cuss  Latin  jazz  with  SoundStone  employ¬ 
ees  and  ultimately,  Sheehan  said,  “recre¬ 
ate  the  days  when  they  had  that  best  friend 
in  high  school  who  knew  all  the  lyrics.” 

Some  people  fear  these  types  of  cus- 
Please  turn  to  page  12 


Spoon-feeding  Internet  Newbies 


■  WHO:  Pacific  Bell  Internet  Services,  an 
Internet  service  provider  so  committed  to 
customer  care  that  it  spends  $35.09  for 
each  call  hour  of  support  and  pays  reps 
more  than  $40,000  a  year. 

■  URL:  public.pacbell.net 

■  THE  CHALLENGE:  To  support  more  than 
100,000  subscribers,  many  of  whom  are 
new  to  the  'net.  Their  questions  range 
from  “What  is  my  password?”  to  “How  do  I 
configure  my  new  PC  and  modem?” 

■  THE  SOLUTION:  EService  from  Silknet 
Solutions,  Inc.,  overlaying  a  knowledge- 
based  system  from  Advantage  Kbs,  Inc. 

■  HOW  IT  WORKS:  When  a  customer  ar¬ 


rives  at  the  Web  site,  he  types  in  his  prob¬ 
lem  (in  English),  and  a  knowledge  base 
leads  him  toward  a  resolution.  If  stymied, 
he  submits  a  “trouble  ticket”  for  a  cus¬ 


tomer  service  rep.  But  by  then,  he’s  had 
the  chance  to  refine  the  question  and  rule 
out  possibilities,  leading  to  a  faster,  sim¬ 
pler  resolution. 

■  THE  COST:  Pac  Bell  Internet  had  a 
development  agreement  with  Silknet. 
Typically,  pricing  for  eService  begins 
at  $150,000. 

■  THE  BENEFITS:  The  system,  which  took 
three  months  to  implement,  has  enabled 
Pac  Bell  Internet  to  hold  the  number  of 
call  center  agents  to  a  couple  hundred, 
despite  rapid  growth  In  subscribers.  And 
its  service  was  recently  rated  No.  1  in 
quality  and  cost  by  Washington  Com¬ 
petitive  Group  LLC,  a  Washington-based 
research  house. 
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EC  said.  EC  done. 


It’s  easy  to  talk  about  electronic  commerce, 
but  a  real  challenge  to  make  it  happen. 

For  more  than  15  years,  we’ve  been  imple¬ 
menting  business-to-business  EC  solutions 
for  enterprises  large  and  small.  Extending  the 
supply  chain,  building  trading  communities, 
reducing  cycle  times,  lowering  costs.  Helping 
companies  like  yours  realize  the  competitive 
advantage  EC  brings.  We  know  how  to  get 
EC  done.  Call  Harbinger.  In  the  first  place. 
800-555-2989,  404-467-3000. 


Harbinger, 

www.harbinger.com 


supply  ciiain  management 


industry  solutions 


Internet  gateways 


EDI  software 


trading  partner 
implementation  programs 


network  services 
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Helping  Consumers  Help  Themselves 


■  WHO:  Kenwood  USA 

■  URL:  www.kenwood.com 

■  THE  CHALLENGE:  To  route  as  many  ques¬ 
tions  as  possible  to  the  Web. 

■  THE  SOLUTION:  A  knowledge  base  from 
Inference  Corp. 

■  HOW  IT  WORKS:  Customers  can  down¬ 
load  instruction  manuals  and  literature  for 
home  and  car  audio  products  and  trou¬ 
bleshoot  problems  they’re  having  with 
their  home  audio  systems  with  an  interac¬ 
tive  question-and-answer  session. 

■  THE  IMPLEMENTATION:  It  took  one 


person  almost  four  months  to  launch 
the  knowledge  base.  Today,  four  people 
work  part-time  adding  new  information 
and  products.  Kenwood  wants  to  Intro¬ 


duce  a  car  audio  troubleshooting  system 
next,  but  the  company  is  waiting  for 
Inference  Corp.  to  release  Its  upgrade 
Web  version. 

■  THE  COST:  $70,000  plus  $25,000  a  year 
for  support. 

■  THE  BENEFITS:  The  system  has  elimi¬ 
nated  fulfillment  of  instruction  manuals, 
which  used  to  take  place  through  an  800 
number  and  cost  the  company  $100,000 
a  year  in  telephone  charges  and  post¬ 
age.  Kenwood  has  also  reduced  the  num¬ 
ber  of  phone  calls  to  customer  service 
agents  by  approximately  12%,  resulting 
in  a  savings  of  roughly  $20,000  to 
$25,000  a  year. 


Continued  from  page  10 
tomer  interaction  systems  will  drive  up 
the  cost  of  customer  service  by  lengthen¬ 
ing  the  time  spent  on  each  customer  con¬ 
tact.  Indeed,  for  support-type  and  fre- 
quendy  asked  questions,  that’s  a  valid  con¬ 
cern.  But  for  most  companies,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  Forrester  are  offering  Internet 
customer  service  to  create  convenience 
rather  than  cut  costs,  Web  access  to  live 
representatives  can  be  a  huge  asset. 

That  is  certainly  the  case  for  Putnam. 
“We  are  not  rolling  this  out  as  a  cost¬ 
saving  issue,”  said  Mark  McKenna,  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  and  group  director  of 
communications.  “We  are  looking  at  it 
as  a  requirement  to  continue  being  a  top¬ 
flight  service  organization.” 

The  not-So-Good  News 

Sure,  the  market  for  these  types  of  ap¬ 
plications  is  poised  to  explode.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  research  firm  Aberdeen  Group, 
Inc.,  the  total  market  for  customer  in¬ 
teraction  software  is  more  than  $1  bil¬ 
lion  and  growing  by  40%  each  year. 

And  early  adopters  are  lining  up.  Just  two 
years  from  now,  companies  expect  to  shift 
almost  one-fifth  of  their  customer  service 
contacts  from  the  phone  and  fax  to  the  In¬ 
ternet,  according  to  a  survey  by  Forrester. 

But  these  numbers  cloud  the  reality 


that  we’re  still  at  the  base  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  At  this  stage,  most  of  the  compa¬ 
nies  we  interviewed  are  in  beta  testing  or 
very  early  rollout  phases,  and  many  said 
they  are  still  working  with  their  vendors 
to  perfect  the  product  offerings.  Even 
more  important  to  note,  providing  tru¬ 
ly  enlightened  customer  service  takes 
more  than  a  day  or  two  of  meditation. 
For  most  businesses,  a  six-  to  12-month 
period  is  obligatory,  as  is  an  investment 
of  well  over  $100,000.  And  the  technol¬ 
ogy  is  only  a  part  of  the  equation.  The 
other  is  staffing. 

Creation  of  knowledge  bases  is  a 
lengthy  process  hindered  by  a  dearth  of 
“people  who  know  how  to  develop  ex¬ 
pert  system  rules,”  said  David  Stoltzfus, 
chief  technology  officer  at  Logical  De¬ 
sign  Solutions,  Inc.,  a  Morristown,  N .J., 
systems  integrator  that  specializes  in  self- 
service,  Web-enabled  applications.  For 
companies  such  as  N2K  that  are  inte¬ 
grating  call  center  applications,  databas¬ 
es  and  their  Web  infrastructure,  the 
issue  is  even  more  critical. 

The  music  retailer  has  already  increased 
the  number  of  representatives  it  has  from 
six  to  33  and  is  in  the  process  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  new  service  organization  from  the 
ground  up.  The  goal,  Coane  said,  is  to 
build  a  sophisticated  customer  informa¬ 


tion  management  system  and  call  center 
with  software  containing  automated  in¬ 
structions  and  querying  capabilities. 
Eventually,  customers  should  be  able  to 
bring  up  their  order  history,  order  status 
and  details  about  when  they  can  purchase 
the  next  album  by,  say,  Erykah  Badu. 

That’s  why  he’s  recruiting  people  from 
financial  services  firms  and  catalog  retail¬ 
ers  for  expertise  and  is  carefully  evaluating 
technologies  while  investigating  ways  to 
more  efficiently  integrate  the  company’s 
online  and  off-line  activities. 

All  told,  the  effort  requires  an  invest¬ 
ment  to  the  tune  of  “millions  of  dollars”  in 
people  costs  alone,  Coane  said.  In  effect, 
“it  will  be  like  creating  a  new  business,”  he 
added.  “That’s  why  we’re  so  hell-bent  qij 
doing  it  fast  and  doing  it  well.” 
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Microsoft* 


BackOffice* 


|  \  \  CommercePath 

1.800.600.4329  ext.  676  fax:  503.968.9601  web:  www.productionfax.com 


INNOVATION 


WE  JUST  CALL  IT 


/s  the  leader  in  production  fax  solutions  for  e-business,  CommercePath 
knows  this  better  than  anyone.  A  scalable  line  of  NT-based  servers, 
CommercePath  lets  you  ADAPT  to  the  changing  business  environment  by 
applying  the  latest  production  fax  technologies  to  your  existing  applications. 


Extend  the  REACH  of  your  applications  to  easily  deliver  the  dynamic 
documents  your  organization  produces  every  day;  the  purchase  orders, 
invoices,  statements,  and  others  that  are  different  for  each  customer. 


Staying  FIT  enough  to  survive  in  today's  challenging  business  climate 
requires  a  KEEN  EYE  for  implementing  enabling  technologies.  With 
production  fax  modules  for  EDI,  the  Internet,  email,  etc.,  CommercePath 
servers  do  it  all.  And  with  seamless  integration  with  SAP  Oracle,  MCI, 
Sterling  Commerce  and  others,  you'll  have  the  superior  ADAPTATIONS 
to  keep  you  ahead  of  your  COMPETITORS. 


RUN  WITH  THE  MARKET  LEADER.  For  more  information  on 
what  the  award-winning  CommercePath  solutions  can  do  for 
you,  contact  us  for  your  free  CD/ROM  and  information  kit. 
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Affiliated  programs  that 
tie  advertising  costs  to  sales 
rather  than  impressions 
enable  Web  merchants  to 
stretch  their  marketing 
dollars  even  further 


Several  months  ago,  eToys,  Inc.  de¬ 
cided  to  sweeten  its  Web  advertis¬ 
ing  affiliates  program,  big  time.  In¬ 
stead  of  receiving  12%  of  the  revenue  their 
ads  generate  for  the  toy  e-tailer,  affiliated 
Web  sites  can  now  earn  a  whopping  25%. 

“We  realized  we  were  shooting  ourselves 
in  the  foot  by  being  cheap,”  said  Phil  Pol- 
ishook,  vice  president  of  marketing.  The 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  company  hopes  to 
“incentivize  affiliates  to  promote  us  more 
and  get  more  affiliates  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,”  he  added. 

So  far,  results  have  exceeded  expectations 
on  both  fronts.  “Affiliates  promote  us  more, 
at  higher-level  pages,”  Polishook  reported. 
Further,  the  number  of  affiliates  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  gone  from  20  to  60  since  the  25% 
commission  debuted.  “And  the  program  is 
still  cost-effective,”  Polishook  enthused.  The 
toy  company  is  willing  to  pay  $  1 0  for  every 
$40  sale  right  now  because  “we’re  in  growth 
mode  now,”  more  interested  in  “getting  bod¬ 
ies  in  the  door”  than  in  profits,  he  added. 

Traffic,  in  a  nutshell,  is  why  affiliated  or 
syndicated  marketing  has  become  the  hot 
new  Web  marketing  vehicle. 

The  concept  is  simple.  A  Web  site  agrees 
to  host  a  merchants  ad  or  trademark  with 


ETOYS’  PHIL 
POLISHOOK:  We 
realized  we  were 
shooting  our¬ 
selves  in  the  foot 
by  being  cheap 


URL  in  return  for  an  agreed-on  percentage 
of  whatever  sales  result  from  ad  click¬ 
throughs.  No  sales,  no  pay.  This  is  in  con¬ 
trast  to  classic  banner  ad  rate  structures, 
where  merchants  pay  up  front  for  how  many 
impressions,  or  hits  on  an  ad  page,  a  site 
can  deliver. 

Because  downloading  an  ad  page  in  no 
way  guarantees  the  user  will  read  the  ad,  let 
alone  click  through  to  the  site  or  buy  a  prod¬ 
uct,  classic  banner  ads  tend  to  cost  far  more 
per  sale  than  syndicated  ads,  said  Brian  Bock, 
president  of  Bock  Interactive,  Inc.,  a  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt.,  Web  marketing  consulting  firm. 

Numbers  that  affiliated  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  reported  bear  this  out.  A  recent  analy¬ 
sis  by  eToys,  for  example,  found  that  a  $40 
sale  costs  $20  or  more,  while  the  same  sale 
costs  only  $10  under  the  current  commis¬ 
sion  structure. 

Forrester  Research,  Inc.’s  “Syndicated 
Selling”  report,  published  in  December, 
came  up  with  even  more  dramatic  num¬ 
bers.  Based  on  a  survey  of  5 1  leading  com¬ 
mercial  Web  sites,  the  report  concluded  that 
banner  advertising  cost  $67  per  sale,  com¬ 
pared  with  only  $4.60  per  syndicated  mar¬ 
keting  sale.  The  basis  for  these  numbers  is 
survey  findings  that  Web  merchants  paid 
an  average  9.2%  commission  to  their  ad 
affiliates  and  average  $27,000  cost  per  mil¬ 
lion  (CPM)  for  banner  ad  impressions  and 
that  banner  ads  had  a  click-through  rate  of 
2%  and  a  conversion  rate  of  2%  (or  400 
sales  per  1  million  impressions). 

Advertising  affiliates  tend  to  be  small, 
revenue-hungry,  nonprofit  sites  —  clubs, 
chambers  of  commerce,  specialized  maga¬ 
zines  and  the  like  —  that  want  to  sell  ads 
“as  a  way  of  paying  the  rent”  on  their  Web 
site,  Bock  said.  Such  sites  cannot  generate 
the  traffic  of  a  Yahoo.com.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  tend  to  be  more  niche-oriented 
and  willing  to  go  that  extra  mile  —  place 
an  ad  more  prominently  or  next  to  related 
material  —  for  an  advertiser  that  offers  the 
right  incentives.  That  makes  such  sites 
ideal  vehicles  for  targeted  marketing. 

Given  such  a  plethora  of  advantages,  it’s 
no  wonder  67%  of  the  Forrester  surveys  re¬ 
spondents  said  they  pay  for  ads  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis,  while  57%  said  they  bought 
banner  ads  at  CPM-based  rates.  Further¬ 
more,  35%  of  respondents  cited  syndicat¬ 


ed  ad  sales  as  the  most  effective  kind  of  Web 
advertising  space  and  placement,  while  only 
16%  cited  “run  of  site  banners.” 

Syndicated,  commission-based  sales  are 
“advertising  nirvana”  for  merchants,  Bock 
said.  “It  eliminates  the  flop  factor.”  Unlike 
their  TV  or  magazine  equivalents,  syndi¬ 
cated  Web  ad  campaigns  cost  die  advertis¬ 
er  nothing  when  they  miss  their  mark. 

Doing  syndicated  ads  anywhere  but  on 
the  Web  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossi¬ 
ble,  Bock  noted.  Cookies  and  embedded 
scripts  in  URLs  allow  Web  retailers  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  exact  site  and  ad  page  that  brought 
a  visitor  to  their  site,  record  the  purchases 
made  during  the  visit  and  then  credit  them 
to  the  right  advertising  affiliate.  The  clos¬ 
est  equivalent  to  this  in  print  ads  is  fill-in 
cards  that  ask  customers  where  they  heard 
about  a  particular  retailer  or  product. 

EXTENDING  THEMSELVES 

With  little  or  no  flop  factor  to  contend  with, 
merchants  can  afford  to  cast  a  far  wider  ad¬ 
vertising  net.  CDNow,  Inc.,  for  example, 
currently  has  16,000  affiliates  posting  its 
ads.  Amazon.com,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
both  Web-based  commerce  and  affiliated 
advertising,  has  30,000  affiliates. 

And  smaller  sites  and  start-ups  can  af¬ 
ford  to  generate  brand  recognition  and  sales, 
even  on  a  tight  budget.  Helping  them  along 
—  unlike  the  big  guys,  small  retailers  rarely 
have  the  resources  ro  build  their  own  pro¬ 
gram  infrastructures  from  scratch  —  is  a 
small  but  growing  affiliated  ad  industry. 

Electronic  commerce  software  vendors 
such  as  Viaweb,  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  Be  Free  Corp.  in  Pittsburgh  provide 
software  to  take  care  of  much  of  the  grunt 
work.  Vermont  Teddy  Bear  Co.,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  used  Viaweb’s  Store  4.0  software 
to  set  up  its  affiliate  program,  generate  the 
URLs  with  embedded  scripts  that  affili¬ 
ates  embed  in  their  sites  and  track  sales 
and  generate  reports  “on  visits,  orders,  rev¬ 
enues  and  who  you’re  linked  to,”  said 
Hillary  Sulcov,  Internet  marketing  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Shelburne,  Vt.,  firm.  “It’s  very 
easy  to  maintain.” 

“We  tried  advertising  on  a  bunch  of 
search  engines  for  a  lot  of  money  and 
getting  horrible  results,”  Sulcov  said. 

Please  turn  to  next  page 


YOUR  AD 

goes  here 

Merchants  are  discovering,  to 

their  delight,  that  Web  affiliate  pro¬ 
grams  make  ideal  vehicles  for  context- 
sensitive  advertising.  This  is  the  Increas¬ 
ingly  popular  practice  of  embedding  more 
narrowly  focused  ads  -  for  a  product  or  a 
short-term  promotion,  for  example  -  on  an 
area  of  a  page  that  Is  specifically  related 
to  what  the  ad  is  selling. 

Why  do  affiliate  and  context-sensitive  ad¬ 
vertising  work  well  together?  First  of  all, 
revenue-hungry  affiliate  sites  can  often  be 
persuaded  to  run  special  ads  on 
different  pages  in  hopes  of 
boosting  sales  and 
therefore  their  own 
commissions,  said 
Brian  Bock,  president 
of  Bock  Interactive. 

And  merchants  can  afford  to  place  multi¬ 
ple  ads  on  one  site  without  fear  of  wasting 
their  money. 

BarnesandNoble.com,  for  example,  of¬ 
fers  150  types  of  links  to  its  site  so  affili¬ 
ates  can  customize  pages  to  particular 
categories  of  books,  promotions  and  so  on. 

Niles  Lannon,  program  manager  at 
CDNow,  swears  by  context  advertising. 
While  refusing  to  give  numbers,  “I  can  defi¬ 
nitely  say  that  contextual  links  are  much 
more  effective,  meaning  higher  click¬ 
through  and  conversion,  than  run  of  the 
mill  banner  ads.  With  banner  ads,  you  buy 
from  someone  like  Doubleclick,  you’re 
looking  at  very  little  connection  with  [the 
site  hosting  the  ad],  other  than  broad  de¬ 
mographics,"  he  noted.  CDNow’s  affiliated 
program,  by  contrast,  works  with  Web  sites 
“for  a  specific  band  or  genre,  which  makes 
marketing  extremely  effective.” 

And  CDNow  gives  its  affiliates  plenty  of 
incentive  to  display  special  ads.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Van  Halen  sites  get  to  offer  visitors 
the  chance  to  order  a  new  CD  before  it 
comes  out,  Lannon  said.  “We  ask  those 
sites  to  promote  this  advance  order,  and 
the  one  that  sells  most  gets  a  signed 
drumhead  from  Alex  Van  Halen.  It’s  like 
lighting  a  fuse  -  [affiliates]  love  it.”  And 
sell  it,  big  time. 

-  ELISABETH  H0RWITT 
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“We’d  spend  $  1 ,000  and  get  maybe  four 

orders.”  The  program  hasn’t  been  around 

long  enough  to  measure  returns,  she 

added. 

FARMING  OUT  GRUNT  WORK 

And  for  those  that  want  to  outsource  pro¬ 
gram  management,  there’s  LinkShare  Corp. 
In  exchange  for  a  small  sales  commission, 
the  New  York-based  company  provides  soft¬ 
ware  for  setting  up  ad  URLs,  as  well  as  sales 
tracking  and  accounting  services.  So  far, 
about  80  merchants  have  signed  up. 

One  of  them  is  Omaha  Steak,  Inc.,  which 
has  100  affiliates  in  LinkShare’s  program 


non,  the  program’s  manager. 

While  CDNow  introduced  the  new  set¬ 
up  too  recently  to  judge  results,  Lannon 
said  he  is  confident  he  made  the  right  move. 
Increasing  affiliates’  profit  gives  them  “the 
incentive  to  produce  and  keep  on  produc¬ 
ing”  more  CD  sales,  he  noted. 

Then  there  are  sites  that  offer  special  ser¬ 
vices  and  support  to  keep  their  affiliates  hap¬ 
py,  making  them  feel,  in  fact,  like  partners 
rather  than  advertising  billboards.  At  a  min¬ 
imum,  most  Web  retailers  provide  their  af¬ 
filiates  with  automated  downloading  of  an 
ad  URL  at  the  click  of  a  button,  as  well  as 
sales  tracking  and  reporting. 

But  some  sites  are  going  a  lot  further. 


themes,”  Lederer  explained. 

BarnesandNoble.com,  Inc.  is  another 
Web  retailer  using  service  to  differentiate 
its  affiliate  program  from  those  of  rivals.  For 
example,  an  account  executive  is  available 
to  help  affiliates  set  up  the  URLs  and  fine- 
tune  ad  placement.  Seven  types  of  reports 
enable  affiliates  to  track  sales  down  to  in¬ 
dividual  books  and  analyze  the  effectiveness 
of  ads,  promotions  and  placement.  And  “co¬ 
branding”  allows  affiliates  to  leverage  the 
bookstore  giant’s  brand  recognition. 

A  Barnes  and  Noble  spokesman  said  the 
program  was  working  well  but  declined  to 
give  numbers. 


WHO  GETS  THE  CREDIT? 

Web  storefront  software  such  as  Viaioeb’s  Store  4.0  can  track  sales  from 
click-through  to  credit  card,  so  merchants  know  who  gets  a  commission 
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and  has  realized  an  increase  in  online  sales 
of  about  15%  since  joining,  according  to 
Stephanie  Healy,  interactive  sales  manager 
at  the  online  and  catalog  steak  purveyor. 

One  big  boon  LinkShare  offers  its  mem¬ 
bers  is  access  to  some  4,000  prescreened, 
nonprofit  sites  as  potential  affiliates.  Find¬ 
ing  the  right  affiliates  —  ones  whose  sites 
attract  potential  customers  —  can  be  tough. 
Persuading  them  to  sign  up  can  also  be  a 
challenge,  particularly  if  you’re  small  or  a 
newcomer  in  a  competitive  market. 

A  growing  number  of  merchants  are  try¬ 
ing  to  lure  affiliates  with  a  bigger  share  of 
revenue.  In  April,  for  example,  CDNow 
boosted  the  top  commission  paid  to  its  Cos¬ 
mic  Credit  affiliate  members  from  5%  to 
7%.  The  online  CD  store  also  started  of¬ 
fering  cash  payments,  as  opposed  to  store 
credit,  to  any  site  whose  ads  bring  in  more 
than  $  1 00.  Third,  it  introduced  “a  very  in¬ 
volved  series  of  bonuses,”  said  Niles  Lan- 


“We  define  ourselves  as  a  service  busi¬ 
ness,  and  we  take  it  very  seriously,”  said  Bill 
Lederer,  founder  and  president  of 
Artuframe.com,  an  art  print  and  framing 
site  that  went  online  in  April.  “Unless  you’re 
prepared  to  listen  carefully  to  their  needs 
and  provide  a  customized  [advertising]  so¬ 
lution  that  fits  for  them  and  not  just  you, 
click-throughs  and  conversion  rates  will  not 
be  meaningful  for  either  party.” 

In  addition  to  handling  all  of  the  infra¬ 
structure  and  administration,  Artuframe 
works  with  affiliates  on  ad  design.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  creates  “special  banners  for  some 
popular  artists,  as  well  as  for  certain  art 


ON  THE  DOWNSIDE 

The  big  downside  of  syndicated  advertis¬ 
ing,  marketing  managers  say,  is  it  takes  a  lot 
of  manpower,  particularly  if  a  retailer  is  pro¬ 
viding  customized  affiliate  services  that  go 
beyond  customer  tracking  and  accounting. 

“A  third  of  our  staff  is  now  assigned  to 
markedng,  consumer  and  affiliate  relations,” 
Artuframe’s  Lederer  said.  “It  really  takes  [a 
lot  of  resources]  to  achieve  effective  results,” 
he  added,  with  an  exhausted  laugh. 

But  the  results  have  been  well  worth  the 
effort.  “We  had  test  sites  up  to  take  a  look 
at  click-throughs  and  conversion  rates,  and 
my  understanding  is  we’re  operating  at  three 
times  the  industry  average,”  Lederer  said. 

The  average  for  affiliate  marketing  pro¬ 
grams,  based  on  independent  research  from 
Artuframe,  is  0.5%  to  3%  on  click-through 
rates  and  2%  to  1 5%  on  conversion  rates. 

Fortunately,  too,  a  syndicated  market¬ 
ing  program  tends  to  run  itself  with  min¬ 
imal  human  intervention,  provided  the  un¬ 
derlying  infrastructure  is  set  up  right. 

CDNow,  for  example,  provides  infor¬ 
mation  services  to  affiliates  primarily 
through  its  own  Web  site,  “which  we  keep 
very  updated,”  Lannon  said.  “It’s  really  cost- 
effective.” 

Honvitt  is  a  freelance  writer  in  II ahan. 
Mass. 
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www.amazon.com 
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BarnesandNoble.com 
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eToys 
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Education  toys  distributer  iooks  to  turn  more  of  its  site’s  browsers  into  buyers 


BY  ALAN  ALPER 

ew  Years  Eve  1 997.  The  very 
first  Web  holiday  season  had 
just  come  and  gone,  and 
The  Holt  Co.,  a  Waltham, 
Mass.,  distributor  of  educa¬ 
tional  toys  and  home  and 
office  furnishings,  couldn’t  believe  its  good 
fortune. 

Its  3-month-old  Web  commerce  site, 
which  offers  more  than  20,000  brand-name 
educational  toys  such  as  Brio  and  Playmo- 
bil,  teaching  supplies  and  childrens  furni¬ 
ture  at  discounts  of  up  to  50%,  delivered 
more  than  1  million  page  views.  And  de¬ 
spite  minimal  promotion,  the  site  generat¬ 
ed  more  than  $50,000  in  incremental  rev¬ 
enue.  Less  than  Holt  had  expected  but  not 
shabby,  given  the  site’s  limited  outreach. 

Holt  is  now  looking  to  turn  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  the  site’s  browsers  into  buyers. 
The  company’s  revamped  site,  which  de¬ 
buted  in  April,  offers  a  look  at  where  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  is  heading:  tight  integra¬ 
tion  of  Web  and  operational  systems  and 
more  personalized  buying  experiences  that 
promote  customer  loyalty,  create  special¬ 
ized  communities  and  enable  up-selling  and 
cross-selling  opportunities. 

If  it  all  comes  off,  the  small,  privately  held 
company  believes  it  will  have  extended  its 
Web  reach  beyond  parents,  gift  givers  and 
home  educators  to  volume  purchasers  — 
schools,  daycare  centers  and  facilities  de¬ 
signers  —  not  just  in  the  U.S.,  where  it  does 
most  of  its  business,  but  around  the  world. 

“They  redesigned  their  business  around 
a  new  model,”  said  David  Marshack,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  Seybold  Group  in  Boston  who  has 
closely  studied  Holt’s  transformation.  “Not 
many  companies  can  do  that.”  But  build¬ 
ing  and  hosting  its  own  site  and  gaining 
Web  technology  savvy  is  not  for  the  faint 
of  heart,  he  pointed  out. 

Indeed.  Last  year,  Holt  spent  about 
$750,000  developing  its  site  and  revamp¬ 


ing  its  crusty  old  internal  systems.  Holt  ex¬ 
pects  to  spend  roughly  $1 .75  million  more 
this  year  building  up  its  Web  commerce 
skills,  technology  and  market  presence. 
That’s  not  chump  change  to  a  $10  million 
a  year,  family-owned  business  growing  at 
35%  annually. 

But  Holt  is  willing  to  take  the  plunge, 
even  if  the  return  on  investment  is  beyond 
the  $2  million  in  business  it  hopes  to  ring 
up  on  the  ’net  this  year  and  requires  a  yet- 
unrevealed  amount  of  outside  equity 
financing.  “Our  systems  were  real  disgust¬ 
ing,  so  we  felt  we  might  as  well  invest  now 
and  gear  ourselves  for  the  future,”  Chief 
Executive  Officer  Paul  Holt  said.  “In  that 
way,  it  wasn’t  as  big  of  a  risk  as  it  seems.” 

Holt  also  realizes  that  even  though  its 
primary  competitors  such  as  Learning 
Express  and  Noodle  Kidoodle,  Inc.  are  small, 

“Our  systems  were  real 
disgusting,  so  we  felt  we 
might  as  well  invest  now.” 

PAUL  HOLT,  HOLT  CEO 

Web  commerce  leapfrogging  is  as  common 
as  child’s  play.  And  hesitating  now  would 
be  a  big  mistake,  as  better-known  players 
such  as  FAO  Schwartz  dabble  on  the  Web, 
and  ’netrepreneurs  such  as  eToys,  Inc.  make 
their  Web  presence  felt. 

“We  think  Web  shopping  will  take  off 
in  the  next  10  months  in  the  mass  market 
in  advance  of  the  holiday  season,”  said  David 
Lord,  Holt’s  chief  information  and  chief  fi¬ 
nancial  officer,  who  masterminded  the  firm’s 
electronic  commerce  initiative.  “We’re  in  a 
leadership  position  and  need  to  press  it.” 

FORQiNG  NEW  GROUND 

But  being  a  pioneer  in  Web-based  toy  sell¬ 
ing  is  tricky.  For  instance,  many  of  Holt’s 
initial  Web  customers  were  ’net  novices  who 
came  to  Holt’s  retail  oudets  with  shopping 
lists  printed  from  its  site  because  they  either 


feared  the  Internet  or  wanted  to  save  on 
shipping.  “They  all  love  the  site  but 
wouldn’t  buy,”  Paul  Holt  revealed.  To  help 
facilitate  in-store  ordering,  the  site  now  of¬ 
fers  the  ability  to  print  out  an  order  with 
the  shelf  and  bin  number  to  make  it  easier 
for  customers  to  locate  products. 

Holt  hopes  such  fine-tunings  will  trans¬ 
late  lofty  Web  dreams  into  reality.  Other 
initiatives  include  the  following: 

■  Getting  inside  customers’  heads  by  track¬ 
ing  customer  visits  through  the  use  of  cook¬ 
ies  and  applying  advanced  personalization 
and  profiling  techniques  delivered  with 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Site  Server  3.0. 

■  Transparently  fulfilling  orders  and  post¬ 
ing  content  generated  by  The  National  Par¬ 
enting  Center,  a  not-for-profit  children’s  toy 
tester  and  content  producer. 

■  Building  communities  via  topic-specific 
content  areas  and  chat  rooms  hosted  by 
child  education  experts  and  suppliers. 

On  the  back  end,  Lord  is  betting  heavi¬ 
ly  that  tight  integration  between  Microsoft’s 
Site  Server  and  Great  Plains  Software,  Inc.’s 
Windows  NT-based  accounting  and  order- 
processing  software  will  accelerate  the  re¬ 
turns.  Web/back-office  integration  is  among 
the  stiffest  operational  drags  on  the  Web  to¬ 
day,  Seybold’s  Marshack  contended.  “An 
order  on  the  Web  is  an  order  —  it’s  not  a 
separate  process,”  he  said.  Holt’s  integrat¬ 
ed  approach  “shows  a  lot  of  foresight  and 
is  a  good  example  for  others.” 

But  as  is  usually  the  case  with  Microsoft, 
Lord  realizes  he’s  buying  technology  futures 
and  Redmondian  religion.  For  instance,  Site 
Server  3.0  went  into  production  only  late 
last  month.  And  Holt  can  only  hope  NT 
and  SQL  Server  will  scale  up  to  his  site’s  ex¬ 
pected  transaction  growth. 

Why  is  he  so  devoted?  Microsoft’s  Web 
commerce  approach,  built  around  Win¬ 
dows  standards,  allows  various  software 
servers  to  share  objects  via  its  Distributed 
Component  Object  Model  (DCOM)  ar¬ 
chitecture,  and  each  key  software  compo- 
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HOLTS  FAMILY  INCLUDES  (back  row,  left  to  right):  Edward 
Holt,  Roselyn  Holt,  Karen  Holt  Brenner  and  Paul  Holt;  front 
row  (from  left):  David  Lord  and  Deborah  Bamford 

nent,  from  Web  Server  and  Transaction 
Server  to  Active  Page  Server  and  Exchange 
Server,  can  be  housed  on  dedicated  NT 
servers  or  clusters  of  machines.  So  if  Holt’s 
business  builds  beyond  Lord’s  wildest  ex¬ 
pectations,  Holt  can  boost  performance  by 
adding  Wmtel  servers  to  the  Advanced  Log¬ 
ic  Resource,  Inc.  six-processor  machine  that’s 
currendy  powering  the  site,  he  explained. 

Throwing  hardware  at  performance 
issues  is  less  cosdy  than  tweaking,  rewriting 
or  replacing  software,  Lord  added.  “I’ll  take 
that  problem,”  CEO  Holt  chimed  in. 

And  to  build  new  applications  and  main¬ 
tain  or  extend  existing  ones,  all  Lord  needs 
are  Visual  Basic  programmers  —  a  fairly 
easy,  lower-tech  commodity  to  hire  in  to¬ 
day’s  tight  skills  market.  Overall,  it’s  a  good 
risk  to  take,  said  Chris  Stevens,  an  analyst 
at  Aberdeen  Group  in  Boston:  “Microsoft’s 
price/performance  argument  is  extremely 
strong  in  Internet  commerce,  particularly 
if  its  [products]  are  deployed  properly.” 

And  Great  Plains’  software  is  critical  to 
that  equation.  DCOM  components  built 
for  Site  Server  can  be  fed  through  the  Mi¬ 
crosoft  pipeline  and  processed  by  Great 
Plains  accounting  and  order  processing  mod¬ 
ules.  This  means  price  and  discount  sched¬ 
ule  changes  and  gift  wrapping  and  shipping 
fees  can  be  recalculated  on  Great  Plains  soft¬ 


ware  and  reflected  on  the 
Web.  Lord  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  this  approach  will 
lower  transaction  costs  by 
about  75%  overall.  Much 
of  the  savings  comes  from 
labor  reductions. 

With  its  infrastructure 
in  place,  Holt  is  going  on 
the  marketing  offensive. 
The  company  is  helping 
users  create  buying  pro¬ 
files,  which  are  stored  in 
a  Site  Server  directory. 
Holt  has  written  business 
rules  attached  to  specific 
profiles  that  activate 
Active  Server  pages  for 
delivering  data  tailored  to 
customers’  specific  tastes, 
age  and  price  levels. 

The  information  can 
be  pushed  at  registered 
users  via  direct  electronic  mailings  with 
embedded  HTML  purchase  offers  using 
Microsoft’s  Buy  Now  technology.  That’s 
key  because  50%  of  Holt’s  Web  revenue 
comes  from  repeat  business,  Holt  esti¬ 
mated.  Gift  registries  and  birthday  clubs 
also  come  with  the  privilege  of  member¬ 
ship.  Self-selected  gift  givers,  such  as  grand¬ 
parents,  can  be  sent  E-mail  informing 
them  of  their  grandchildren’s  gift  wishes. 
Or  the  E-mail  can  function  as  cross-  and 
up-selling  tools.  “Last  year  you  got  such 
and  such  product  for  so  and  so;  this  year 
he’ll  really  like  this,”  Lord  said. 

And  to  better  understand  what  customers 
may  want,  Holt  is  attaching  cookies  to  cus¬ 
tomers’  browsers  to  track  their  meanderings 
through  the  site.  “  [There’s]  a  point  you  need 
to  track  some  things  for  [Holt’s]  benefit  — 
and  the  customer’s,”  Lord  said. 

Holt’s  strategy  also  draws  heavily  from 
the  synergy  between  the  physical  and  cy¬ 
ber  worlds.  The  National  Parenting  Cen¬ 
ter  deal,  for  instance,  plays  off  of  Holt’s 
distribution  and  fulfillment  clout.  Holt, 
in  return,  will  have  access  to  the  center’s 
content  on  everything  from  reviews  on 
top-rated  toys  to  parenting  tips  to  infan¬ 
cy  and  pregnancy  issues.  This  should  help 
consumers  make  buying  decisions,  Lord 
said.  Holt  will  also  process  orders  made 


from  the  Web  site,  paying  the  not-for- 
profit  a  royalty  on  each  transaction. 

The  center  sees  Holt  as  another  outlet 
to  spread  its  “responsible  parenting”  gospel, 
noted  organization  President  David  Katz- 
ner.  “We’re  impressed  [with]  what  Holt 
has  done  and  their  vision,”  he  said. 

These  initiatives,  including  Holt’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Yahoo/Junglee/Visa  com¬ 
parative  shopping  initiative,  are  expected 
to  help  Holt  build  a  Web-pervasive  pres¬ 
ence  in  time  for  Holiday  Season  ’98.  That’s 
key,  Holt  said:  The  toy  industry  does  al¬ 
most  two-thirds  of  its  business  in  the  weeks 
leading  up  to  Christmas. 

WHAT  CUSTOMERS  THINK 

So  far,  customers  like  what  they  see.  Page 
views  are  back  to  the  1  million  per  quarter 
rate.  Not  bad  for  the  slow  part  of  the  year. 
Carol  Siska,  who  home-schools  her  five 
children,  ages  six  to  15,  in  Mantua,  Ohio, 
outside  of  Cleveland,  has  already  bought 
$800  worth  of  educational  toys  and  books. 
“I  found  [the  site]  easy,”  she  said.  “And  I 
don’t  have  to  waste  gas  or  take  the  kids  with 
me  to  do  my  shopping.” 

John  Thorpe,  president  of  Playmobil 
USA,  is  similarly  impressed  with  Holt’s  Web 
approach.  The  U.S.  arm  of  the  $500  mil¬ 
lion  Nuremberg,  Germany,  toy  maker  ex¬ 
pects  the  Web  to  contribute  $250,000  in 
sales  this  year,  with  a  large  chunk  coming 
from  Holt’s  site.  He  termed  it  a  small  but 
important  start.  “I’m  looking  at  this  as  a 
long-term  thing,”  Thorpe  explained. 

Lord,  a  bean  counter  turned  cookie 
counter,  is  confident  his  Web  gambit  will 
work  out.  “E-commerce  is  the  bringing 
together  of  the  Internet  with  financial  ac¬ 
counting,”  he  concluded,  intimating  that 
those  organizations  that  don’t  make  their 
accounting  systems  a  critical  part  of  their 
Web  presence  will  become  dinosaurs. 


Alper  is  Computenvorld’s  Magazines 
Group  editor. 

€  The  Holt  Co. 

www.holtoutlet.com 

The  National  Parenting  Center 
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Wrong. 


In  fact,  nearly  80%  of  those  surveyed'  said  that  electronic  commerce  will  completely 
reshape  or  have  a  significant  impact  on  their  business.  And  though  CEOs  working  at  North 
American  companies  were  twice  as  likely  to  use  web-enabled  applications  to  market  products, 
those  in  Europe  and  Asia  were  twice  as  likely  to  expect  a  complete  industrial  transformation  due 
to  electronic  commerce.  Clearly,  global  business  leaders  the  world  over  recognize  that  electronic 
business  is  driving  a  fundamental  redefinition  of  their  business  -  and  will  require  breakthrough 
thinking  about  how  to  sharpen  their  competitive  edge. 


Our  view  of  electronic  business  can  be  summed  up  very  simply:  There  are  no  boundaries  '. 
E-Business  opens  new  options  for  doing  business,  creating  a  future  where  links  among  companies 
and  individuals  are  only  a  network  away.  The  rewards?  Information-rich  interactions  among 
customers  and  suppliers,  tangible  reductions  in  cost,  improved  customer  service  and  customer 
loyalty,  development  of  new  marketing  channels  and  the  transformation  of  whole  industries. 


Our  approach  is  classically  simple  -  yet  unmatched:  delivering  solutions  grounded  in  the 
fundamentals  of  good  business  practice,  coupled  with  a  keen  understanding  of  what’s  possible 
through  the  use  of  leading  technology  and  business  process  enhancements.  Working  as  part  of 
your  team,  we  help  you  sort  through  these  options  and  recommend  breakthrough  strategies  that 
make  sense  for  your  organization  and  its  people. 

Price  Waterhouse  and  Coopers  &  Lybrand  allow  our  clients  to  approach  their  future  with  the 
insight,  confidence  and  worldwide  resources  essential  for  success.  After  all,  as  the  world’s  sawiest 
CEOs  already  understand,  in  a  world  without  boundaries  there  are  only  vast  possibilities. 


Price  Hhterhoiise 


Price  Waterhouse  and  Coopers  &  Lybrand  have  agreed  to  merge  our  worldwide  organizations 
in  order  to  meet  the  global  needs  of  our  clients  around  the  world. 


Thinking 


WHAT  DID  YOU  EXPECT? 

We  asked  early  Web  pioneers  if  their  expectations  of  the  Web  business  have  been  met 


Cliff  Sharpies 

CEO  and  president 

GARDEN  ESCAPE,  INC. 
www.  garden,  com 

“We've  invest¬ 
ed  heavily  in 
our  own  pro¬ 
prietary 
technology, 
mainly  because 
there  wasn’t  a  lot  of  software 
out  there  to  do  electronic  com¬ 
merce  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 
We  also  wanted  our  nontechni¬ 
cal  staff  to  be  able  to  change 
the  site  directly  without  going  to 
HTML,  which  would  have  crip¬ 
pled  our  growth,  since  90%  of 
our  site  is  changed  by  them.  Us¬ 
ing  our  own  software  lets  us  de¬ 
liver  custom  products  -  The  Gar¬ 
den  Doctor,  The  Garden  Planner 
and  Garden  Escape  magazine  - 
things  we  couldn’t  have  done 
with  an  off-the-shelf  application. 


Will  Pringle 

President 

THEPROSHOP.COM 

theproshop.com 

“The  day  after 
we  went  on¬ 
line  [in  April 
’96],  we  had 
a  $1,500 
sale.  Now  we 
have  12,000  products  in  a 
Progress  database.  Our  golf  pros 
can  create  500  pages  a  day  with¬ 
out  knowing  HTML,  CGI  or  any 
other  language.  Initially,  we  won¬ 
dered  whether  consumers  needed 
to  touch,  swing  and  feel  the 
equipment  before  purchasing  it. 
But  that  hasn’t  been  the  case  for 
two  reasons:  Golfers  are  busi¬ 
nesspeople  with  little  time  to 
shop,  and  our  products  are  10% 
to  40%  cheaper  than  regular  pro 
shops  because  there’s  no  over¬ 
head  and  no  sales  tax  in  Florida.” 


Darryl  Peck 

President  and  CEO 

CYBERIAN  OUTPOST 
www.outpost.com 


“The  Internet 
has  exceed¬ 
ed  our  ex¬ 
pectations 
in  every  way, 
with  10  times 
the  revenue  growth  and  customer 
base  than  we  expected  [in  early 
1995].  We  work  hard  to  keep  up 
with  our  site’s  rapid  growth, 
which  means  we’ve  spent  more 
money  maintaining  the  site  than 
anticipated.  Fortunately,  there  is 
no  shortage  of  tools  out  there  to 
do  that.  Recently,  we  received 
$22  million  in  funding  so  we  can 
continue  to  build  our  market 
share  and  brand  equity,  which  is 
a  huge  opportunity  for  us  to  grow 
our  business.  We’re  not  surprised 
we  needed  that  much  money.” 


Bob  and  Arminda 
Alexander 

Owners  and  operators 

HAWAII’S  BEST  ESPRESSO  CO. 
hoohana.aloha.net/~bec/ 
bus.html 

“Years  ago  when  we  put 
Hawaii’s  Best  Espresso  online, 
we  thought  somebody  might  buy 
a  cup  or  two.  We  broke  even  our 
first  week,  and  it's  been  good 
ever  since.  I  thought  this  was 
quite  a  deal:  For  $500  we  could 
reach  the  world,  compared  with 
the  gamble  of  a  2%  return  for 
direct  mail  marketing.  Overhead 
only  costs  $50  a  month,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  $8,000  It  cost 
us  when  we  had  a  shop  in 
Hawaii.  [But  the  Web  site] 
doesn’t  bring  in  a  huge  amount 
of  money.  When  a  client  asks 
me  to  build  a  Web  site  for 
them,  I  spend  two-thirds  of  the 
time  talking  them  out  of  it.” 


EDI  Fallacies 


you  work  at  one  of  the 
many  Fortune  1,000 
firms  using  EDI,  you  know  it 
didn’t  come  easy.  Now  many 
small  to  medium-size  compa¬ 
nies  are  still  searching  for  ways 
to  tame  unwieldy  procurement 
processes.  Some  are  Investigat¬ 
ing  EDI  but  worry  about  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  complexity  of  VAN 
providers.  Others  see  the  Inter¬ 
net  as  a  less  expensive  and 
more  flexible  conduit  but  have 


security  concerns.  No  matter 
the  transport  method,  there  are 
more  EDI  misconceptions  than 
opinions  on  Microsoft.  Here's  a 
checklist  from  Tony  Tadross  at 
Tadross  Associates  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  whose  session  at  the  re¬ 
cent  DISA  conference  in  Orlan¬ 
do,  Fla.,  helped  sort  EDI  truth 
from  fiction. 

EDI . . . 

. . .  specifies  how  data  is 


transferred.  (Not  true  -  it 
could  go  by  carrier  pigeon  just 
as  well  as  by  the  network.) 

. . .  transfers  funds  to  and  from 
your  business.  (Sorry,  this  is  a 
proprietary  ACH  banking  trans¬ 
action,  not  an  EDI  function.) 

...  is  a  stable,  static  environ¬ 
ment.  (Think  again.  There’s 
tons  of  change  going  on,  and 
companies  need  to  keep  up 
to  date.) 

. . .  requires  all  the  specs  in 
the  ANSI  X12  Standard. 

(Not  really  -  98%  of  EDI  Is 
optional.) 


. . .  enables  you  to  work  across 
multiple  industries.  (Not  so. 
Each  industry  has  its  own  im¬ 
plementation  guide  that’s  a 
subset  of  the  X12  standard.) 

. . .  ensures  application  pro¬ 
cessing.  (No  way.  EDI  will  only 
acknowledge  acceptance,  not 
promise  you  that  data  gets 
processed.) 


For  Tom  Austin’s  complete  arti¬ 
cle,  see  "1.1)1  For  the  Rest  of  I  s  ” 
at  inrw.computenrorld.com / 
emmerce.  Austin  can  be  reached 
at  austin@ibg.com. 
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The  Software  Minute 

Extending  your  enterprise  in  a  connected  world. 


Everything  a  small  company  needs  to  create  a  Web  site  that  sells.  Lotus®  Domino.  Merchant™ 
2.0  Server  Pack  provides  all  software  required  for  electronic  commerce.  It  includes  Lotus 
Domino™  4,6  Web  server  and  site-creation  tools  that  minimize  the  need  for  Web  programming 
experience.  It  also  minimizes  the  need  for  capital  at  a  $3,495  list  price.  A  nice  extra:  it  integrates 
with  UPS’  shipping  service  so  customers  can  track  their  own  orders  from  within  your  site. 
www.software.ibm.com/dominomerchant 

Deliver  superior  customer  service  on  the  Web.  Net.Commerce  PRO™  is  for  large  companies 
developing  second  generation  e-business  sites.  Advanced  catalog  tools  include  intelligent  search 
features  that  make  it  easier  for  customers  to  find  and  compare  products  and  sales  assistance 
tools  that  enable  O&A  with  customers.  Powerful  back-end  tools  simplify  integration  with  legacy 
software  (like  EDI,  IBM  CICS  and  IMS)  for  seamless  extension  of  core  business  functions  to  the 
Web.  www.software.ibm.com/net.commercepro 

Web  payment  security  from  end  to  end.  IBM  CommercePOINT™  payment  is  a  suite  of  products 
that  create  a  more  secure  environment  for  credit  card  transactions  on  the  Internet.  Based  on  the 
Secure  Electronic  Transaction®  protocol  (SET),  IBM  CommercePOINT  software  helps  consumers 
make  and  track  purchases,  helps  merchants  identify  customers  and  verify  credit,  and  facilitates 
payments  between  merchants  and  financial  institutions,  www.software. ibm.com/cp 

Powerful  development  suite  extends  core  business  functions  to  the  Web.  New  VisualAge®  e-business 
provides  everything  developer  teams  need  to  create  dynamic,  transaction-oriented  Web  applications 
on  an  enterprise  scale.  Components  include  VisualAge  for  lava™  Enterprise  Edition  and  best-of- 
breed  tools  from  Lotus,  NetObjects,  Netscape  and  IBM  to  help  you  design  multimedia  graphic 
applets  and  extend  existing  core  business  functions  to  the  Web  without  rewriting  from  scratch. 
www.software.ibm.com/vaebusiness 


e-business 


See  how 
ready  you 
are  for 
e-business. 

New  Web-based 
tools  can  erase  the 
“unknowns” from 
your  e-business 
equation.  Now  you 
can  prioritize 
implementation 
tasks,  identify  skills 
needed,  and  predict 
ROI  for  a  variety 
of  e-business  anti 
e-commerce 
scenarios.  Visit 
u'U'tv.softivare. 
ibm  .com  /advisor. 
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New  e-commerce  hosting  service  reduces  initial  investment  costs.  IBM  can  host  your  online  store 
and  make  it  easier  to  conduct  business  on  the  Internet.  IBM  Content  Hosting  Services  provides 
the  hardware,  software,  tools  and  services  you  need  to  establish,  maintain  and  operate  an  online 
catalog  business.  A  wide  range  of  customization  and  expansion  options  allows  you  to  “start  small 
and  grow  fast”  to  keep  up  with  your  Internet  business  demands,  www.sortware.ibm.com/wehsolutions 


Solutions  for  a  small  plan 


The  IBM  home  page  Is  located  at  www.lbm.com.  All  IBM  product  and  service  names  are  trademarks  or  service  marks  ol  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the 
United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Lotus  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Domino  and  Domino.Merchant  are  trademarks  ot  Lotus  Development  Corporation  in  the  United 
States  and/or  other  countries.  SET  is  a  registered  trademark  ot  Visa  and  MasterCard.  Java  is  a  trademark  ot  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  Other  company,  product  and  service  names 
may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  ot  others.  ©1998  IBM  Corporation. 
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Over  $7  billion  in  goods  and  services  were  sold  on  the  Web  in  1997.  according  to  IDC  figures 
e-commerce  volume  is  expected  to  triple  in  1998  and  surpass  S300  billion  in  five  years. 
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NUMA 


DEFINITION:  Non-Uniform  Memory  Access  architecture  (NUMA),  like  symmetrical 
multiprocessing  (SMP),  is  a  technology  that  extends  server  scalability  by  adding  proces¬ 
sors.  Both  technologies  allow  users  to  start  with  relatively  small  servers  and  add 
processors  as  their  applications  grow.  For  most  SMP  servers,  performance  gains  become 
difficult  to  achieve  and  more  expensive  after  eight  processors,  but  NUMA  can  scale 
much  higher.  Eventually,  the  technology  will  allow  up  to  256  processors  to  be  linked 
together  in  a  single  box  -  some  vendors  believe  they  will  get  up  to  512  processors. 


HOW  NUMA  WORKS 


To  understand  how  NUMA  works  it’s  necessary 
to  know  how  traditional  symmetrical  multipro¬ 
cessing  (SMP)  works. 

▼  SMP  ties  together  multiple  processors  in  a  single 
system  enclosure.  That  harnesses  the  processors’  com¬ 
bined  power  to  run  multiple  applications  or  a  single 
large  application. 

The  processors 
communicate 
with  one  another 
and  a  common 
shared  memory 
pool  via  a  transport 
mechanism  called  an 
interconnect  bus.  As 
the  number  of  proces¬ 
sors  increases  in  a  server,  so  does  the  amount  of  traffic 
on  the  bus.  That  eventually  causes  the  system  through¬ 
put  to  be  reduced  dramatically. 

▼  NUMA,  like  SMP,  allows  users  to  harness  the 
combined  power  of  multiple  processors,  with  each 
processor  accessing  a  common  memory  pool.  But  it 
arranges  the  processors  into  small  groups,  or  “nodes,” 
in  which  all  the  processors  are  interconnected. 

A  1 6-processor  server,  for  instance,  can  be  arranged 
into  four  nodes  with  four  processors  each.  Each  node 
has  its  own  memory  pool.  NUMA  reduces  some  of  the 
bus  congestion  of  SMP  by  having  the  processors  in  a 
node  communicate  with  one  another  and  their  local 
memories  via  separate,  smaller  buses. 

Processors  also  can  access  memory  pools  on  each  of 
the  other  nodes,  though  the  time  taken  for  that  access 
varies  with  how  far  the  nodes  are  from  one  another. 

Hence  the  term  Non-Uniform  Memory  Access. 


A 

SAMPLE  OF 

VENDORS 

Vendor 

Product 

Number  and 
type  of  proces¬ 
sors  supported 

Memory 

Disk  storage 

Starting 

price 

Sequent 
Computer 
Systems,  Inc. 

NUMA-0  2000 

Up  to  252 
Pentium  Pro 

Up  to 

252G  bytes 

100T  bytes 

$100,000 

Data  General 
Corp. 

AV20000 

Up  to  64 

Pentium  II  Xeon 

64G  bytes 

100T  bytes 

$70,000 

Silicon 

Graphics,  Inc. 

Origin  2000 

Up  to  128  MIPS 
R10000 

IRlli  § 

Up  to  256G 
bytes 

Up  to  232T 
bytes 

$52,164 

Scalability  breaks  niche  image 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


JANELL  GENOVESE 


numa  has  been  floating  around  in  research 
laboratories  for  years.  But  benefits  such  as 
greater  scalability  and  a  lower  price  tag  com¬ 
pared  with  SMP  are  helping  it  gain  commercial 
acceptance. 

NUMA’s  scalability  is  its  biggest  benefit. 
Scalability  is  crucial  at  a  time  when  fast¬ 
growing  data  warehouse  and  online  transaction 
processing  applications  are  blowing  the  lids  off 
the  servers  put  in  place  to  run  them, 
says  James  Garden,  an  analyst  at 
Technology  Business  Research,  Inc. 
in  Hampton,  N.H. 

Another  plus  for  NUMA  is  that 
users  seldom  have  to  tweak  their 
databases  or  applications  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  That  means  when  users 
run  out  of  capacity  on  their  SMP  servers,  they 
can  move  their  applications  to  NUMA  servers 
with  relative  ease. 

Most  other  scalable  architectures,  such  as 
massively  parallel  processing  and  clustering,  re¬ 
quire  users  to  tinker  with  code  —  a  process 
that’s  complex  and  expensive  —  before  moving 
their  applications. 

NUMA  picks  up  where  SMP  leaves  off,  says 
Jonathan  Eunice,  president  of  Illuminata,  Inc., 
a  consultancy  in  Nashua,  N.H.  Typically,  SMP 
servers  can  handle  scalability  issues  well  —  but 
only  up  to  about  eight 
processors.  After  that, 
it  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  costly  to  derive 
additional  perfor¬ 
mance,  Eunice  says. 
There  is  an  ex- 
.AV,,  pense  involved  in 

building  larger  and 
larger  SMP  boxes,  Eunice  says. 


AT  ISSUE 


Windows  NT 
support  will  be 
crucial  for 
acceptance 


“NUMA  really  isn’t  different  from  SMP  —  it  is 
just  an  engineering  technique”  for  extending 
SMP  scalability,  efficiently  and  relatively  inex¬ 
pensively,  Eunice  says. 

NUMA  servers  today  support  32  processors 
and  eventually  will  be  able  to  support  up  to  256 
processors.  Currently,  a  typical  NUMA  configu¬ 
ration  ranges  from  eight  to  16  processors,  sup¬ 
ports  up  to  32G  bytes  of  memory,  has  more 
than  IT  byte  of  disk  space  and  runs  Unix. 

Vendors  that  are  leading  the  NUMA  charge 
include  Beaverton,  Ore.-based  Se¬ 
quent  Computer  Systems,  Inc.; 
Mountain  View,  Calif.-based  Silicon 
Graphics,  Inc.;  Data  General  Corp.  in 
Westboro,  Mass.;  and  Siemens/ 
Nixdorf  Informationssysteme  AG  in 
Germany. 

Virtually  all  other  server  vendors, 
including  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  and  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.;  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  in  Maynard,  Mass.;  Tandem  Com¬ 
puter  Systems,  Inc.,  a  Compaq  company  in 
Cupertino,  Calif.;  and  NCR  Corp.  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  also  use  NUMA  techniques  in  varying 
degrees  to  increase  scalability. 

Despite  NUMA’s  promise,  one  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  challenges  it  has  to  surmount  is  its  image 
of  being  a  relatively  untested  niche  technolog)', 
analysts  say.  Windows  NT  support  is  going  to 
be  crucial  for  wider  acceptance  of  the  architec¬ 
ture,  Garden  says.  “Ultimately,  wider  operating 
system  support  is  what  is  going  to  drive  wider 
acceptance  of  NUMA  servers.”  □ 


Q 
S 

ONLINE 


U I C  K 
UDY 


For  vendors,  Computerworid 
articles  and  other  links  to 
NUMA-related  materials, 
go  to:  www.com  puterworici 
com/more 


■Are  there  technologies  or  issues  you  would  like  to  learn  about  in  QuickStudy?  Send  your  ideas  to  QuickStudy  editor  Stefanie  McCann  at  stefanie_mccann(<pcw.cotn 


TO  SURVIVE  OUT  HERE.  THERE  ARE  ANY 
NUMBEiibF  THINGS  YOU  MIGHT  FIND  U 
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Hug  if?  Drive  it?  I  saw  one  just  the  other 

day.  A  new  Volkswagen  Beetle,  as  red  as  a  ripe  toma¬ 
to,  rolling  along  in  a  line  of  traffic  made  drab  by  com¬ 
parison.  Everybody  in  sight  was  smiling  at  it. 

In  all  the  stories  written  lately  about  this  Beetle- 
mania  phenomenon,  nowhere  have  I  seen  a  word 
about  the  technology  behind  the  reincarnation  of  the 
VW  Beetle.  We’re  delighted  to  correct  that  oversight 
with  our  front  page  story  this  week  about  the  pro¬ 
found  role  information  technology  played  in  bringing 
the  Love  Bug  back  to  life. 

National  correspondent  Julia  King  and  I  recently 
spent  three  days  in  Puebla,  Mexico,  a  sprawling  city 
of  2  million  about  an  hour  southeast  of  Mexico  City. 
There  in  the  foothills  of  Mount  Popo,  the  active 
neighborhood  volcano,  we  found  a  great  story  about 
international  business  and  high-tech  transformation. 

But  we  also  found  a 
compelling  cultural  triumph 
at  Volkswagen/Cedas,  a 
500-person  IT  operation 
that’s  run  by  Germans  yet 
still  manages  to  be  a  very 
Mexican  company  at  heart. 
One  visible  example  was 
set  high  on  the  front  wall  of  the  factory  where  hun¬ 
dreds  of  finished  Beetles  roll  off  the  line  each  day:  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  encased  in  glass  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  flower  bouquets. 

Our  host  for  the  visit  was  Chief  Technology  Officer 
Stefan  Wiesner,  a  native  Berliner  who’s  become  a 
one-man  cheerleading  squad  about  the  joys  of  living 
and  doing  business  in  Mexico.  Even  his  working  style 
has  made  room  for  the  more  relaxed,  personal  ways 
of  Latin  Americans.  “When  I  go  back  to  Germany,  I 
have  to  remember  not  to  touch  people  during  a  con¬ 
versation.  It  startles  them  too  much!”  he  said. 

Wiesner  and  his  managers  made  cultural  differ¬ 
ences  work  in  their  favor  as  they  purposefully  set 
about  creating  a  company  spirit  rather  than  imposing 
one.  The  Mexicans  taught  their  highly  individualistic 
German  co-workers  how  to  thrive  in  teams.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  taught  their  Mexican  teammates  how  to  apply 
more  organized  approaches  to  tasks  such  as  software 
development. 

The  result  is  an  impressive  business  victory  in  the 
guise  of  an  awfully  cute  little  car. 


Maryfran  Johnson,  executive  editor 
Internet:  maryfran_johnson@cw.com 


Cheap  foreign  labor  lessens 
demand  for  top  U.S.  talent 

After  reading  in  Computer- 
world  every  week  about  the 
year  2000  crisis,  I  thought  now 
would  be  an  opportune  time  to  use 
my  10-plus  years  of  mainframe  ex¬ 
perience. 

But  I’ve  found  that  there  is  little 
real  demand  for  my  experience  be¬ 
cause  imported  foreign  labor  is 
cheaper. 

There  are  a  number  of  firms 
here  in  Oregon, 
including  state 
government  de¬ 
partments,  that 
routinely  im¬ 
port  large  num¬ 
bers  of  pro¬ 
grammers  from 
India  for  a  15- 
month  stint. 

Then  they  are 
replaced  with 
another  group 
of  Indian  pro¬ 
grammers.  Is  there  really  a  short¬ 
age  of  U.S.  talent? 

The  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office  just  released  a  study  that 
finds  “serious  analytical  and 
methodological  weaknesses”  in 
the  case  for  a  domestic  talent 

gap- 

Currently,  Congress,  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems,  Microsoft  and  others 
are  working  very  hard  to  raise  the 
immigration  limit  (government 
program  H-1B  visas)  for  “specialty 
occupations,”  currently  set  at 
65,000. 

If  you  think  you  have  a  secure 
job  with  good  pay,  sit  back  and 
watch  what  the  government  is  go¬ 
ing  to  do  to  your  “security.” 

Chris  Laboe 
Portland,  Ore. 
laboe@  hevanet.com 


IRS  project  is  a  boondoggle 

Computerworld  columnist 
Frank  Hayes’  IRS  column 
[“The  IRS's  doomed  cure-all,”  CW, 
April  6]  was  right  on  the  mark. 
The  plan  is  absurd. 

I’m  old  enough  to  remember 
that  Jack  Kennedy  allowed  NASA 
only  eight  years  to  land  a  man  on 
the  moon  and  return  him  safely  to 
Earth.  That  is  just  about  the  limit 
for  a  “tops-down,  goal-driven” 
technology  project.  In  the  case  of 
the  moon,  the  goal  was  eas¬ 
ily  recognizable,  and  every¬ 
one  could  agree  on  whether 
or  not  it  had  been  achieved. 

This  IRS  project  is  a 
boondoggle  that  will  be 
used  as  a  bad  example  in 
management  textbooks. 
Each  year  we  will  hear 
about  terrific  progress  even 
as  they  ask  for  more  money 
and  relief  from  schedules, 
and  the  goals  get  less  clear. 

Roger  Dooley 
ARDI  Research 
San  Diego 

Uh,  oh!  Y2K  bug  hits  home 

Computerworld  has  great 
stuff  on  the  year  2000  issue; 
please  have  more  of  it. 

A  small  glitch  though:  On  page 
58  of  the  May  25  issue,  the  graph¬ 
ic  next  to  the  “Year  2000  Score- 
board"  says  “585  . .  .  days  to 
1/1/00.  Uh,  oh.  Here’s  the  pre¬ 
mier  computer  information 
source  still  using  a  two-digit  year! 
Bad  form.  Exactly  what  year  is  go¬ 
ing  to  happen  in  585  days?  Sorry, 
but  I  couldn’t  resist. 

John  Weber 
Einstein  Technical  Solutions 
Portland,  Ore. 
weberjm@worldnet.att.net 


No  naked  ladies  or  beer,  so 
why  can't  I  get  in  to  shows? 

When  I  started  to  read  Don 
Tapscott’s  article  about  youth 
at  Comdex,  a  smile  came  across 
my  face  [“Youth  should  be  served 
at  Comdex,”  CW,  April  6].  Last 
year  I  went  down  to  Networld/ 
Interop  in  Adanta  with  my  father, 
who  had  free  passes  to  the  show 
floor. 

When  we  went  to  redeem  them, 
the  lady  security  guard  said,  “Sor¬ 
ry,  no  one  under  18  allowed.”  So 
my  father  got  me  an  ID  card  with 
his  name,  but  with  “Jr.”  after  it. 

I  went  past  security  guards,  try¬ 
ing  to  look  as  grown-up  as  possi¬ 
ble,  on  my  tip-toes  and  stuff,  and  I 
was  caught  twice,  but  the  Peachpit 
Center  (or  whatever  it  was  called) 
had  multiple  exits,  so  I  just  went 
in  another  one. 

It  is  really  stupid  not  to  allow 
kids  on  the  show  floor;  I  had  fun 
with  the  Motorola  race  cars  and 
stuff  like  that.  Why  can’t  other 
children  be  allowed  in?  They  don’t 
have  naked  ladies  or  beer  on  the 
floor  or  anything,  and  we  certainly 
won’t  get  bored. 

Richard  B.  Gilder,  age  14 
Tyringham,  Mass. 
rgilder@  mailexcite.com 

Computerworld  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  shouldn’t  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Maryfran  Johnson, 
Executive  Editor,  Computer- 
world,  PO  Box  9171,  500  Old 
Connecticut  Path,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01701.  Fax  num¬ 
ber:  (508)  875-8931;  Internet: 
letters@cw.com.  Please  in¬ 
clude  an  address  and  phone 
number  for  verification. 


If  you  think 
your  job  is  se¬ 
cure,  watch 
what  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  go¬ 
ing  to  do  to 
your  "security." 


(www.computerworld.com)  June  8,  1998  Computerworld 


Smithsonian  Awards:  A  decade  of  change 

David  K.  Allison 


very  day,  I  walk  past  Eniac  —  the  machine  that 
started  today’s  computer  industry.  Around  the 
corner  are  the  Digital  PDP-8,  the  Xerox  ALTO 
and  many  other  landmarks. 


All  are  on  display  at  the  Smithsonian 
exhibition  called  Information  Age:  Peo¬ 
ple,  Information  &  Technology.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  shows  how  far  society  has  come 
with  information  technology  in  a  few 
short  decades.  So  far,  it’s  only  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

That’s  why  keeping  up  with  the  histo¬ 
ry  is  such  a  daunting  task  and  why  the 
Smithsonian  needs 
all  the  help  it  can 
get.  For  the  past  io 
years,  the  Computer  - 
world  Smithsonian 
Awards  program 
has  worked  closely 
with  Computerworld 
and  many  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  industry  to  document  outstanding 
IT  leaders  and  applications.  We’ve  col¬ 
lected  almost  3,000  case  studies.  We’ve 
conducted  oral  and  video  histories  of 
more  than  50  pioneers  who  helped 


shape  the  information  revolution.  That 
information  is  available  on  the  Web  at 
http://innovate.si.edu. 

As  the  collection  grows,  it  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  valuable  and  compelling. 

For  a  follow-up  look 
past  award  winners, 
In  Depth,  page  71. 

Looking  back  at  the  first  io  years  af¬ 
fords  intriguing  comparisons.  In 
1989,  Uplinger  Enterprises  was  rec¬ 
ognized  for  producing  Live  Aid,  the 
global  television  broadcast  that 
raised  $124  million  for  famine  relief 
in  Africa.  This  year,  RealNetworks  was 
recognized  for  its  RealAudio  and  Re¬ 
alVideo.  Using  those  technologies, 
worldwide  broadcasts  of  all  sorts  occur 
every  day  of  the  week. 


In  1989,  we  honored  Fidelity  Invest¬ 
ments  for  its  automated  telephone  ser¬ 
vice,  which  provided  customers  with  cur¬ 
rent  investment  information.  In  the  past 
few  years,  we’ve  added  case  studies  that 
document  many  new  forms  of  online  in¬ 
vesting,  banking  and  even  instant  ap¬ 
proval  of  home  mortgages. 

Underlying  those  examples  is  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Internet.  It’s  unquestionably 
the  most  powerful  agent  of  change 
during  the  first  10  years  of  our  collec¬ 
tion.  But  it  isn’t  the  only  one.  Another 
widely  used  innovation  is  the 
3T  Global  Positioning  System. 

It’s  used  for  applications  as  di¬ 
verse  as  the  precise  distribution 
of  fertilizer  and  the  tracking 
of  endangered  species  of  birds. 
Another  widespread  innovation 
is  the  use  of  visualization  and 
simulation  technologies  in  science,  busi¬ 
ness,  government  and  education. 

The  collection  tracks  new  ways  IT  is 
used  throughout  society.  But  equally  im¬ 
portant  is  the  human  side  of  innovation. 
Behind  each  innovation  are  men  and 
women  who  struggled  to  implement 
new  ideas.  They  are  teachers  who  want¬ 
ed  students  to  produce  their  own  news 
broadcasts,  engineers  who  believed  you 
could  track  every  piece  of  mail  in  a  deliv¬ 


see 


ery  system,  and  doctors  who  thought  it 
better  to  teach  surgery  on  a  computer 
simulation  than  on  a  live  patient.  Their 
stories  are  a  precious  part  of  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Age.  Without  the  awards  pro¬ 
gram,  those  stories  might  be  lost. 

For  the  historian,  that  points  to  the 
darker  side  of  IT.  A  simple  click  of  a 
mouse  button  can  destroy  years  of  docu¬ 
mentation  without  a  trace.  Rapid 
changes  in  technology  can  make  older 
disks,  file  formats  or  programs  unread¬ 
able.  Databases  that  keep  no  audit  trails 
make  it  impossible  to  recreate  what  they 
contained  at  a  specific  time.  What  some¬ 
one  knew  and  when  someone  knew  it 
can’t  be  discerned. 

In  the  paper  world,  it  took  effort  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  historical  record;  now  it  takes 
effort  to  save  it.  The  Computerworld 
Smithsonian  Awards  program  is  one 
step  in  the  right  direction.  But  it’s  a 
small  fraction  of  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Preserving  the  legacy  of  our  informa¬ 
tion  society  will  require  new  sensitivity 
about  documenting  the  application  of 
IT.  □ 


Allison  is  chairman  of  the  Information 
Technology  Society  department  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  National  Muse¬ 
um  of  American  History. 


Microsoft’s  other  monopolies 

John  Gantz 


Yo.  Mesmerized  by  the  spectacle  of  Uncle  Sam 
wrestling  in  the  mud  with  Microsoft  over  Win¬ 
dows  98,  everybody’s  missing  what  may  be  a 
more  serious  increase  in  the  company’s  market  power 
in  the  enterprise. 


Perhaps  that’s  because  Microsoft  cur¬ 
rently  has  a  minority  stake  in  enterprise 
software.  Last  year,  according  to  figures 
from  International  Data  Corp.  (IDC), 
Windows  NT  accounted  for  about  a  third 
of  all  server  operating  systems,  as  mea¬ 
sured  in  units  shipped.  NetWare  and  the 
Unix  camp  accounted  for  most  of  the 
other  two  thirds.  But,  by  2002,  NT  will 
account  for  more  than  50%  of  server  op¬ 
erating  system  shipments.  In  the  PC 
server  subset  of  the  market,  NT  will  ac¬ 
count  for  almost  60%  of  shipments. 

The  conventional  wisdom  is  that  NT 
will  be  used  primarily  for  simple  admin¬ 
istrative  tasks,  such  as  file  and  print  han¬ 
dling.  As  late  as  a  year  ago,  in  a  survey 
of  more  than  500  U.S.  computer  users, 
IDC  confirmed  that  the  same  notion  was 
shared  by  respondents.  Heavy-duty  data¬ 
base  access,  transaction-processing  and 


the  like  were  reserved  for  Unix. 

But  that  was  a  year  ago.  I  think  NT  is 
slated  for  bigger  things  than  file  and 
print  handling.  Some  of  the  biggest  In¬ 
ternet  commerce  sites  run  on  Windows 
NT.  I  think  the  fact  that  NT  is  offered  by 
a  single  vendor  —  not  a  fractious  tribe 
of  Unix  suppliers  —  and  supported  by 
an  army  of  independent  software  devel¬ 
opers  and  technical  support  specialists 
will  give  it  the  win  in  any  close  evalua¬ 
tion.  The  NT  destiny  set  in  motion  more 
than  10  years  ago,  when  Gates  hired 
David  Cutler  away  from  Digital,  will  be 
fulfilled. 

There’s  another  enterprise- 
related  market  that  Microsoft 
will  dominate.  It’s  the  enter¬ 
prise  network  computer  mar¬ 
ket,  soon  to  be  reconfigured 
as  the  Windows-based  termi¬ 


nal  market.  Although  no  official  Win¬ 
dows-based  terminals  are  currendy  ship¬ 
ping  —  because  that  will  require  the  pro¬ 
duction  release  of  Windows  NT  Terminal 
Server,  code-named  Hydra  —  most  of 
the  network  computers  that  have 
shipped  so  far  have  had  to  support  Win¬ 
dows  through  the  addition  of  third-party 
software. 

Last  year,  according  to  IDC,  just  more 
than  a  million  terminals  shipped  — 
counting  about  200,000  network  com¬ 
puters  and  about  a  million  3270s,  5250s 
and  ASCII  terminals.  That’s  not  much, 
but  by  2002,  that  shipment  figure  will 
exceed  7  million, 
with  Windows-based 
terminals  accounting 
for  72%  of  the  total. 

While  nobody’s  look¬ 
ing,  Microsoft  will 
have  dominated  yet 
another  market. 

I  know  the  De¬ 


partment  of  Justice  can’t  prosecute  Mi¬ 
crosoft  for  monopolies  the  company 
doesn’t  have  yet,  but  there’s  nothing  to 
prevent  us  as  computer  industry  profes¬ 
sionals  from  planning  accordingly. 

First,  I  think  I  would  plan  on  a  migra¬ 
tion  to  Windows  NT  that  will  include 
some  heavy-duty  applications.  By  the 
time  you  get  to  those  applications,  NT 
will  be  more  robust  and  scalable. 

It  will  be  the  most  common  server  op¬ 
erating  system  on  the  planet,  so  obtain¬ 
ing  outside  help  in  application  develop¬ 
ment,  customization  and  support  will  be 
easier.  And  if  1  had  any  current  terminal 
applications  or  suitable  server- 
oriented  PC  applications.  I’d  look  at 
Windows-based  terminals  as  an 
option. 

Yes,  there  will  be  room  for  Unix 
and  NetWare  applications,  and 
yes,  there  still  will  be  a  market  for 
non-NT-based  thin  clients,  including 
the  network  computer.  But  the  Mi¬ 
crosoft  logo  is  moving  deeper  into 
the  enterprise,  and  you’d  better  get 
used  to  it.  □ 


Gantz  is  senior  vice  president  at  IDC 
in  Framingham,  Mass.  His  Internet 
address  is  jgantz@idcresearch.com. 


With  the  world  distracted, 
the  company  moves  ever 
deeper  into  the  enterprise. 


C  o  m  pu  ter  wo  r  I  d  June  8,  1998  (www.computerworld.com) 


The  kids  are  alright 

Don  Tapscott 

The  recent  shootings  of  schoolkids  by  fellow 
students  have  led  pundits  and  journalists  to  de¬ 
cry  the  “growing  problem  of  youth  crime.” 
Everywhere,  you  hear  the  chorus,  “What’s  wrong  with 
kids  today?” 


Stories  of  youth  violence,  suburban 
kids’  drug  use  and  parental  discipline 
disasters  are  everywhere.  And  when  it 
comes  to  kids  and  technology,  youths 
often  are  portrayed  as  either  little  victims 
or  little  criminals.  When  researching 
Growing  Up  Digital, 

I  found  that  many 
so-called  experts  be¬ 
lieve  technology  — 
specifically  the  In¬ 
ternet  and  video 
games  —  has  led  to 
a  generation  with 
severe  intellectual, 
social  and  moral  dis¬ 
abilities. 

Typical  is  an  arti¬ 
cle  by  psychiatrist  Theodore  Roszak,  who 
writes  in  the  New  International,  “Used  as 
a  teaching  device,  the  Web  is  an  expen¬ 
sive  way  to  distract  attention  and  clutter 
the  mind.”  His  conclusion?  Keep  tech¬ 


nology  away  from  children.  And  accord¬ 
ing  to  author  and  men’s  movement 
standard-bearer  Robert  Bly,  the  big  prob- 


are 

dead  wrong;  children 
are  thriving  in  the 
world. 


lems  in  the  world  today  are  youth, 
technology  (which  he  claims  is  “eat¬ 
ing  the  neo-cortex”  of  children)  and 
youth  culture.  In  The  Sibling  Society, 
Bly  writes,  “Technology  has  destroyed  in¬ 
terrelations  in  the  human  community. 
.  .  .  We  are  living  among  dispirited  and 
agonized  teenagers  who  can’t  find  any 
hope.” 


First,  the  youth  crime  wave  is  a  myth. 
Youth  crime  has  been  stable  or  declining 
for  five  years  (two  decades,  if  you  sub¬ 
tract  inner-city  drug  wars).  Sure,  severely 
disturbed  children  with  easy  access  to  ar¬ 
senals  recently  have  committed  unthink¬ 
able  acts,  but  they  aren’t  consistent  with 
their  generation  as  a  whole. 

When  it  comes  to  kids  and  technolo¬ 
gy,  I’ll  agree  there  is  much  to  be  learned. 
There  are  many  real  dangers  that  war¬ 
rant  good  management  on  the  part  of 
businesspeople,  educators,  parents  and 
lawmakers. 

But  my  investigation  of  the  Net 
Generation  (kids  1  to  21  years  old) 
indicates  that  the  cynics,  techno¬ 
phobes  and  moralists  are  dead 
wrong.  The  research  suggests  that 
everybody  should  relax.  The  kids  are 
alright.  They  are  learning,  developing 
and  thriving  in  the  digital  world. 

For  example,  most  kids  who  spend 
time  on  the  ’net  aren’t  taking  time 
away  from  their  homework,  hanging 
out  with  friends,  playing  soccer  or  learn¬ 
ing  the  piano.  To  date,  the  main  victim 
of  the  ’net  is  television. 

And  when  kids  are  online  rather  than 
tube-bound,  they’re  reading,  thinking, 
analyzing,  criticizing  and  authenticating 
—  composing  their  thoughts.  They  need 
better  tools,  better  access,  more  services 
and  more  freedom  to  explore. 


Kids  use  computers  for  activities  that 
go  hand-in-hand  with  our  understanding 
of  what  constitutes  a  traditional  child¬ 
hood.  They  use  the  technology  to  play, 
learn,  communicate  and  form  relation¬ 
ships  as  children  always  have. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  digital  media 
are  creating  an  environment  where  those 
activities  are  changing  dramatically  and 
may,  for  better  or  for  worse,  accelerate 
child  development.  I  found  that  develop¬ 
ment  is  enhanced  in  an  interactive 
world.  When  kids  control  their  media, 
they  develop  faster. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  issues  to  address. 
Children  can  become  enthralled  with 
their  new  worlds  at  the  expense  of  other 
healthy  activities,  such  as  homework. 
I’ve  found  that  most  kids  correct  such 
imbalances  themselves,  but  parents 
must  be  vigilant. 

What  we  know  for  certain  is  that  chil¬ 
dren  without  access  to  the  new  media 
will  be  developmental^  disadvantaged.  □ 


Tapscott  is  chairman  of  the  Alliance  for 
Converging  Technologies  and  an  authority 
on  the  impact  of  the  digital  media  on  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  economy.  He  is  the  author  of 
six  books,  including  the  best-sellers  Para¬ 
digm  Shift  and  The  Digital  Economy. 
His  most  recent  book  is  Growing  Up  Dig¬ 
ital:  The  Rise  of  the  Net  Generation 
(McGraw-Hill,  1998). 


The  bright  side  of  monopoly 


David  Moschella 


Anyone  who  regularly  reads  this  column  knows 
that  I’ve  long  argued  that  Microsoft  has  en¬ 
gaged  in  illegal,  predatory  behavior  to  further 
its  already  immense  market  power. 


Although  other  companies  surely  have 
behaved  similarly,  Microsoft  has  been 
unwilling  to  admit  that  monopolists  have 
to  play  by  different  rules.  Risking  its  very 
credibility,  the  company  even  has  denied 
that  it  has  a  monopoly.  The  Department 
of  Justice  was  right  to  intervene. 

That  said,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  demonize  Microsoft  and  distort  its  im¬ 
pact  on  our  industry.  Only  through  some 
deliberate  blindness  can  we  fail  to  see 
that  the  more  powerful  Microsoft  has  be¬ 
come,  the  faster  the  IT  industry  has 
grown.  Now  that  the  Justice  Department 
is  on  the  offensive,  it’s  more  important 
than  ever  to  recognize  Microsoft’s  many 
critical  contributions. 

Typically,  those  contributions  have 
been  described  in  historical  terms.  Be¬ 
fore  the  PC,  pretty  much  every  hardware 
vendor  had  its  own  proprietary  operating 
system.  Whether  the  market  was  main¬ 
frames,  minicomputers,  Unix  super¬ 


micros  or  technical  workstations,  frus- 
tratingly  incompatible  systems  prolifer¬ 
ated.  First  with  DOS,  then  with  Windows 
and  now  with  NT,  Microsoft  singlehand- 
edly  ended  that  wasteful  tradition. 

The  impact  on  overall  industry  growth 
is  almost  impossible  to  overestimate.  In 
Japan,  a  true  PC  standard  didn’t  emerge 
until  the  early  1990s,  and  the  Japanese 
IT  industry  —  and  even  the  Japanese 
economy  itself  —  still  suffer  the  after¬ 
effects.  In  the  U.S.,  Microsoft’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  low-price,  high-volume  software 
is  deeper  and  more  authentic  than  its 
largest  competitors’. 

Even  today,  it’s  hard  to  make  the  case 
that  Microsoft’s  gains  have  been  a  net 
loss  for  the  IT  industry.  Although  com¬ 
petition  in  a  number  of  areas  has 
been  largely  eliminated,  the  energies  of 
the  market  have  moved  elsewhere  and 
flourished. 

The  World  Wide  Web  represents  per¬ 


haps  the  greatest  spontaneous  outburst 
of  technology  in  history.  That  this  could 
happen  without  Microsoft’s  investment 
or  even  knowledge  remains  remarkable. 
Although  software  vendors  in  the  mes¬ 
saging,  database  and  utilities  businesses 
often  feel  squeezed,  those  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  space  see  nothing  but  green  fields. 
To  SAP,  Baan  and  PeopleSoft,  NT  pro¬ 
vides  the  foundation  needed  to  build  the 
integrated  enterprise  of  the  future. 

That  application  creativity  is  about  to 
accelerate  dramatically.  The  Web,  in¬ 
tranets  and  extranets  will  enable  an 
ever-greater  share  of  business  activity 
to  be  managed  by  software  and  con¬ 
ducted  over  net¬ 
works.  Freed  from 
worries  about  under¬ 
lying  platforms,  soft¬ 
ware  entrepreneurs 
are  creating  a  whole 
new  class  of  hori¬ 
zontal  applications 
for  customer  service, 


It's  hard  to  say  that 
Microsoft's  gains 
have  been  a  net  loss. 


purchasing,  human  resources  manage¬ 
ment,  direct  marketing  and  so  on. 

How  can  an  overwhelmingly  powerful 
Microsoft  monopoly  and  an  evermore 
dynamic  software  industry  happily  coex¬ 
ist?  The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  mo¬ 
nopolies  are  most  harmful  when  the 
potential  range  of  value  creation  is  in¬ 
herently  limited. 

In  the  case  of  software,  nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  There’s  so 
much  work  to  be  done  that  talented 
companies  and  entrepreneurs  still  have 
more  opportunities  than  ever. 

Does  that  mean  the  government 
should  simply  butt  out?  Not  at  all.  Valid 
laws  always  should  be  energetically 
enforced. 

Moreover,  at  some  point,  the  down¬ 
side  of  an  unfathomably  wealthy  and 
highly  aggressive  monopoly  in¬ 
evitably  will  begin  to  outweigh  the 
benefits.  The  art  of  public  policy  is 
to  intervene  before  that  happens. 
That  is  pretty  much  where  we  are  to¬ 
day.  Perhaps  things  are  as  they 
should  be.  □ 


Moschella  is  an  author,  independent 
consultant  and  weekly  columnist  for 
Computerworld.  His  Internet  address 
is  dmoschella@earthlink.net. 
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Experts  debate  costs  of  2000 


How  much  will  it  cost  to  fix  the  year  2000 
problem?  Probably  less  than  we’ve  been 
hearing ,  wrote  Paul  A.  Strassmann  in  his 
Computerworld  column  on  May  18. 
Strassmann  used  first-quarter  1998  filings 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  to  estimate  that  companies  are  budget¬ 
ing  only  $50  billion  to  fix  year  2000  trou¬ 
bles  —  a  surprisingly  low  8.j%  of  their 
annual  information  technology  budgets. 
That  column  triggered  an  E-mail  debate 
among  other  millennium  experts,  Leon  A. 
Kappelman,  Capers  Jones  and  fellow  colum¬ 
nist  Ed  Yourdon,  who  say  the  cost  of  fixing 
the  problem  will  be  much  higher  than 
Strassmann’s  projections.  What  follows  is  a 
virtual  roundtable  discussion  on  the  subject: 

Leon  A.  Kappelman  (University  of 
North  Texas  and  SIM  Year  2000  Work¬ 
ing  Group):  I  find  some  of  Strassmann’s 
conclusions  troubling.  In  a  nutshell,  the 
SEC  data  is  weak  due  to  off-Y2K-budget 
items  (for  example,  upgrades,  replace¬ 
ments)  and  underreporting  errors  (85% 
of  corporations  think  their  year  2000  es¬ 
timates  are  too  low 
[Newsweek,  May  18]). 
As  the  Society  of  In¬ 
formation  Manage¬ 
ment’s  Year  2000 
Working  Group  points 
out  in  our  new  white 
paper  (www.simnet. 
org),  there  is  often  an 
enormous  disconnect 
between  upper  man¬ 
agement  (those  who 
approve  SEC  paper¬ 
work)  and  the  people 
running  Y2K  projects  (those  who  answer 
the  SIM  study  questionnaires).  From 
what  I’ve  seen  about  these  projects, 
I’d  place  my  money  on  the  project 
managers. 

And  these  project  leaders  tell  us  that 
their  enterprises  are  spending  about  38% 
of  one  year’s  IT  operating  budget  dealing 
with  their  Y2K  problems  —  and  that 
that  number  only  marginally  includes 
embedded  systems  and  desktop/PC 
problems. 


Troubled  by  some 
of  Strassmann's 
conclusions 


Strassmann:  Before  you  place  your 
trust  in  project  managers,  you  need  to 
be  convinced  that  they  have  no  con¬ 
flict  of  interest  in  reporting  higher  year 
2000  costs. 


Kappelman: 

Just  like  manage¬ 
ment  may  have  a 
bias  for  reporting 
a  lower  one.  The 
truth  is  some¬ 
where  in  be¬ 
tween,  perhaps? 
Seems  that  both 
samples  pose  va¬ 
lidity  challenges. 


Assume  incompe* 
tence  before  con¬ 
spiracy 


Strassmann:  Arguing  that  “the  truth 
is  somewhere  in  between”  does  not  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  biases  do  not  have  equal 
validity.  When  I  weigh  the  biases  of  proj¬ 
ect  managers  reporting  to  SIM  and  man¬ 
agement  reporting  to  the  SEC,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  management  may  be  held 
accountable  for  what  they  say.  It 
becomes  a  matter  of  record  and  subject 
to  litigation  and  liability  suits.  Project 
managers  filling  out  SIM  question¬ 
naires  cannot  and 
would  not  ever  be  held 
accountable  for  what 
they  say.  Furthermore, 
the  project  managers 
claims  remain  anony¬ 
mous,  while  SEC  filings 
are  on  the  public  record 
and  signed  by  a  CFO. 


I  think  is  management’s  bias  toward 
underreporting  this  figure,  I  suspect 
the  SEC  figures  are  on  the  low  end  of 
the  scale. 

Capers  Jones  (chairman,  Software 
Productivity  Research):  I’ve  been  study¬ 
ing  estimating  accuracy  for  more  than 
20  years.  For  large  software  project  esti¬ 
mates,  these  are  the  approximate  results 
from  among  our  clients:  Out  of  every 
100  estimates,  about  70  will  be  extreme¬ 
ly  optimistic,  25  will  be  within  plus  or 
minus  10%,  and  5  will  be  conservative  by 
more  than  10%. 

Since  optimism  and  underestimates 
are  the  norm  for  software,  and  since  year 
2000  estimates  are  more  complicated 
than  normal  software  estimates,  I  sus¬ 
pect  the  SEC  reports  may  be  optimistic. 
What  often  happens  is  that  the  project 
manager  initially  creates  an  accurate  or 
conservative  estimate.  When  it  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  senior  management  or  clients, 
the  conservative  estimate  is  rejected  and 
arbitrarily  replaced  by  a  more  aggressive 
estimate  and  schedule. 

Ultimately  we  have  to  get  down  to 
numbers.  Is  it  $300  billion-plus  as 
alleged  by  Gartner  Group,  or  is  it  closer 
to  $50  billion  for  U.S.  corporate 
accounts? 


Some  companies 
are  spending 
more  than  they 
say 
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Kappelman:  Agreed. 

Permit  me  to  clarify:  I 
didn’t  imply  they  were 
equal,  else  I  would  have 
said  “in  the  middle”  rather 
than  “in  between.”  Still,  the 
decision  of  what  one  enter¬ 
prise  includes  as  a  Y2K 
budget  may  be  very  different 
from  the  choice  of  another. 

In  light  of  no  standardized 
definitions  for  things  such 
compliance”  or  “Y2K  expense”  and  what 
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My  estimate  for 
overall  U.S.  costs  prior  to  the 
Y2K  event  is  for  $177  billion  since  I  also 
included  hardware  upgrades,  database 
repairs  and  other  costs  outside  of  soft¬ 
ware.  I  estimate  that  another  $497  bil¬ 


lion  was  for  post-2000  litigation,  dam¬ 
ages  and  recovery.  These  are  not  in  the 
SEC  data,  I  suspect. 

Ed  Yourdon  (chairman,  Cutter  Con¬ 
sortium):  Strassmann’s  information  is 
interesting,  but  among  other  things  it  as¬ 
sumes  that  companies  are  reporting  ac¬ 
curate  data  to  the 
SEC.  I’ve  heard 
from  a  fairly  reli¬ 
able  source  that 
at  least  one  very 
large  New  York 
bank  is  spending 
five  times  as 
much  on  Y2K  as 
it’s  reporting,  in 
order  to  disguise 
the  magnitude  of 
its  problem  and 
to  avoid  scaring 
people.  Also,  the 
language  in  the  SEC  disclosures  was 
often  so  ambiguous  that  it  was  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  tell  what  companies 
were  really  doing. 


Strassmann:  If  we  had  lots  of 
cheaters,  the  regression 
analysis  would  have  shown 
it.  To  my  surprise,  this  was 
not  so  —  the  relationship 
between  the  numbers 
reported  to  the  SEC  and 
my  approximation  of  the 
IT  budget  was  a  relatively 
tight  fit.  To  get  such  a  re¬ 
sult  would  require  85 
SEC  filers  to  uniformly 
share  an  identical  underre¬ 
porting  bias.  The  probability 
of  that  happening  is  hard  to 
conceive. 

As  I  noted  in  my  Computer- 
world  column,  while  the  SEC 
numbers  have  greater  credibility 
than  anything  published  so  far,  I  do  not 
feel  we  should  depend  entirely  on  the 
SEC  data  until  we  see  a  larger  sample 
from  companies  that  have  passed 
through  the  testing  phases  of  Y2K 
remediation. 

As  noted  by  Machiavelli:  Always 
assume  incompetence  before  looking  for 
conspiracy. 


Year  2000  column  was  hilarious . . .  until  I  realized  it  wasn't  a  satire 


Y2K  bug  is  bulky,  not  complex 

In  contrast  to  columnist  Michael 
Schrage’s  opinion  [“The  doomed  year 
2000  body  toss,”  CW,  May  4],  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  Y2K  problem  is 
one  of  bulk  rather  than  complexity. 
Throwing  more  bodies  at  a  complex  soft¬ 
ware  problem  will  certainly  slow  it  down, 
as  Fred  Brooks  so  eloquently  describes  in 
The  Mythical  Man  Month.  But  for  those 
IT  shops  with  a  few  billion  lines  of  Cobol 
kicking  around,  the  problem  is  one  of 
vastness,  not  complexity. 

Designing  and  building  the  core  of  an 
operating  system  is  a  fundamentally  dif¬ 
ferent  problem  from  looking  for  needles 
in  haystacks.  Nine  mothers  cannot  have 
a  baby  in  one  month,  but  nine  program¬ 
mers  can  certainly  scan  nine  programs  in 


parallel.  Growing  a  baby  is  a  complex 
task  —  scanning  code  is  not. 

Warren  Spencer 
Oswego,  N.Y. 
warren.spencer@alcan.com 

Date  check  on  the  millennium 

The  2ist  century  doesn’t  begin  on 
Jan.  1,  2001.  It  begins  on  Jan.  1, 
2000.  The  first  year  was  1  CE.  The  year 
before  was  1  BC.  There  is  no  zero  year. 
Therefore,  the  first  century  CE  has  only 
99  years.  The  remaining  centuries  have 
100  years,  beginning  with  o  and  ending 
with  99.  Reality  is  that  2000  is  the  new 
millennium. 

Sanford  Aranoff 
Belleville,  N.J. 
saranoff@nusinc.com 


When  1  began  reading  William  Ul¬ 
rich’s  “Nowhere  to  hide  from  the 
year  2000”  column  [CW,  April  6],  I  could 
not  stop  laughing. 

His  satire  of  the  worst  of  the  Y2K 
doom  and  gloom  was  hilarious. 

I  loved  the  image  of  computer  pro¬ 
grammers  running  to  the  hills  to  hide 
in  bunkers  during  the  millennium 
change,  like  something  out  of  the  Cold 
War. 

It  was  not  until  I  got  more  then 
halfway  through  that  I  realized  the  col¬ 
umn  was  not  a  satire. 

That  is  when  I  got  scared. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  year  2000  is  a 
problem.  Systems  will  fail,  a  few  compa¬ 
nies  may  fail,  and  government  services 


will  be  compromised. 

But  systems  fail  today,  and  the  world 
keeps  spinning. 

The  absolute  worst  case  Y2K  scenario 
is  not  that  the  world  goes  up  in  a  puff  of 
smoke  —  but  that  nothing  fails,  no  com¬ 
pany  goes  out  of  business,  nobody  no¬ 
tices. 

The  backlash  against  fat-cat  IT  consul¬ 
tants  who  have  spent  the  last  few  years 
getting  rich  spreading  Y2K  fear  would  be 
something  to  behold. 

From  that  there  will  be  nowhere  to 
hide. 

Robert  Lyfareff 
Interprime  Technology 
Roseville,  Calif. 
rlyf@bigfoot.com 
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Top  users  of  H-1B 
visas,  1997-1998 


Company 

H-IBs 

Mastech 

672 

Tata  Consulting 

382 

Sai  Software 

224 

Tata  Infotech 

199 

Source:  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturaliza¬ 
tion  Service,  Washington 


IBM  execs  sought 

An  Argentine  judge  investi¬ 
gating  allegations  that  IBM 
Argentina  executives  bribed 
officials  at  a  state-owned 
bank  to  get  a  $250  million 
contract  is  seeking  the  arrest 
of  four  current  and  former 
IBM  employees,  according  to 
published  reports.  Federal 
judge  Adolfo  Bagnasco  in 
Buenos  Aires  told  Reuters 
last  week  that  he  had  issued 
international  arrest  warrants 
for  the  four  men  because 
they  have  refused  to  come  to 
Argentina  voluntarily. 

An  IBM  spokesman  in  the 
U.S.  couldn’t  be  reached  for 
comment.  IBM  said  in  March 
that  the  four  men  will  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  judge,  but  only  in 
the  U.S. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  justice  has  said 
Argentine  officials  first  must 
show  sufficient  proof  of  a 
crime  before  the  men  can  be 
extradited.  The  Argentine 
judge  also  is  looking  into 
charges  that  former  IBM  ex¬ 
ecutives  paid  about  $37  mil¬ 
lion  in  bribes  in  1993. 

Kmart  ups  storage 

Kmart  Corp.  in  Troy,  Mich., 
plans  to  more  than  quadruple 
the  size  of  its  merchandising 
data  warehouse  by  year’s 
end.  The  discount  retailer 
last  week  said  the  data  ware¬ 
house’s  storage  capacity  will 
be  expanded  from  1.7T  bytes 
to  8T  bytes.  Based  on  NCR 
Corp.’s  Teradata  decision- 
support  database  and  World- 
Mark  servers,  the  expanded 
data  warehouse  will  be 
used  by  Kmart  for  merchan¬ 
dise  planning,  market-basket 
analysis  and  other  inventory- 
related  applications. 
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FCC  asked  to  prod  telecom  carriers 


By  Matt  Hamblen 


USERS  ARE  SEARCHING  for  legal 
authority  and  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  pry  information 
on  year  2000  testing  out  of 
voice  and  data  carriers. 

Without  more  cooperation 
from  carriers,  large  businesses 
are  worried  they  won’t  have 
time  to  test  whether  they  can 
make  electronic  transfers  for 
everything  from  cash  to  pur¬ 
chase  orders  over  their  carrier’s 
networks  once  the  businesses 
are  year  2000-ready. 

Users  say 
they  have  no 
legal  muscle 
to  get  infor¬ 
mation  be¬ 
cause  terms  and  conditions  in 
service  tariffs  largely  limit  carri¬ 
ers  from  being  sued  if  service  is 
down,  said  Brian  Moir,  counsel 
for  the  Dallas-based  Interna- 
FCC,  page  44 
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Attorney  Brian  Moir  says  users'  legal  right  to  sue  carriers  if  service  is  down  is  limited  by 
terms  and  conditions  in  service  tariffs 


Big  banks  join  the  online  trading  frenzy 

►  Seek  to  satisfy  customers  in  burgeoning  niche 


By  Sharon  Machlis 


two  online  banking  pioneers 
will  launch  new  World  Wide 
Web  brokerage  services  during 
the  next  few  months,  moves  apt 
to  make  the  already  fiercely 
competitive  online  investment 
market  even  hotter. 


BankAmerica  Corp.  con¬ 
firmed  last  week  that  it  plans  to 
unveil  its  first  Web  brokerage 
this  summer.  And  Wells  Fargo 
&  Co.,  which  already  has  a  mod¬ 
est  electronic  brokerage  called 
WellsTrade,  said  it  plans  to  roll 
out  a  beefed-up  offering  some¬ 
time  in  the  third  quarter. 


“Their  banking  sites  are  defi¬ 
nitely  best-of-breed,”  said  John 
Robb,  an  analyst  at  Gomez  Ad¬ 
visors,  a  Boston-based  research 
firm  that  follows  the  online  in¬ 
vesting  market.  “But  can  they 
play  in  the  brokerage  space?  It 
remains  to  be  seen.” 

THE  KILLER  APP 

Online  trading  has  become  “the 
long-awaited  killer  application 
for  the  financial  services  indus¬ 
try,"  according  to  a  recent 
Jupiter  Communications,  Inc. 
report.  The  New  York  consul¬ 
tancy  said  that  by  2002,  house¬ 
holds  that  make  stock  trades 
over  the  Internet  will  hit  31%  of 
the  overall  personal  investing 
market.  In  contrast,  only  19%  of 
the  consumer  banking  market 
is  expected  to  be  online. 

The  raging  bull  market,  rela¬ 
tively  low  commissions  and 
near-instant  access  to  financial 
information  have  helped  fuel 
consumers’  move  to  online  in¬ 
vesting  and  have  sparked  more 
than  60  companies  to  offer  ser¬ 
vices  on  the  Web.  Market  leader 
Charles  Schwab  &  Co.  signed 
Big  banks,  page  44 


E-MAIL 

Users  exchange 
laptops  for 
cell  phones 

By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 

lots  of  people  have  their  Lotus 
Development  Corp.  Notes  sys¬ 
tems  set  up  to  page  them  when 
they  receive  E-mail.  They  can 
even  read  the  messages  on  their 
pagers  and  type  a  reply  if  they 
are  using  a  two-way  pager.  But 
a  typical  response  to  those 
pages  is  to  scramble  for  a  tele¬ 
phone  because  the  person  on 
the  other  end  needs  an  imme¬ 
diate  reply. 

But  new  software  from  the 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  company  lets 
users  of  AT&T  Wireless  Ser¬ 
vice’s  PocketNet  sendee  access 
and  respond  to  E-mail  from 
their  cellular  phones. 

The  Lotus  Pager  Gateway  Re¬ 
lease  2.02,  a  $3,000  add-on  to 
the  Domino  server,  could  make 
it  easier  for  mobile  workers  to 
stay  in  touch  and  could  give 
information  systems  depart- 
Users,  page  44 
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MOTIVATIONAL  MERCHANDISE 


Here  are  some  ways  to  reward  employees 
for  a  job  well  done. 

O  Electronics.  People  love  to  own  the  latest  gadgets. 

Q  Tools  to  help  workers  be  more  productive.  These 
might  include  cellular  phones  and  laptops. 

€)  Unique  customized  gifts.  Special-edition  litho¬ 
graphs  or  company-imprinted  credit  cards. 

©  Compact  versions  of  old  favorites.  Under-the- 
counter  can  openers  and  small  TVs  and  radios. 

©  Services.  A  housekeeper  for  a  year,  baby-sitting 
coupons  and  spa  visits. 

Source:  1001  Ways  to  Reward  Employees  by  Bob  Nelson 


Our  new  Compaq  ProLiant  3000  just  broke 


speed  record 

(Quick,  somebody  call  Guinness.*) 


Our  new  Compaq  ProLiant  3000  has  been  turning  a  lot  of  heads.  No  wonder.  It  benchmarked  a  record¬ 
setting  8,228  transactions  per  minute  (tpmC),  faster  than  any  dual-processor  server.  Loaded  with  up  to  3GB 
of  system  memory-66°/o  more  than  any  competitor's  departmental 
server.  Its  scalable  architecture  supports  up  to  two  Intel®  Pentium®  II 

I 

processors  at  333MHz,  with  512KB  of  cache  per  processor  and  SMART-2 
Array  controllers.  You  even  get  remote  booting  capabilities.  Which 
makes  us  wonder,  is  it  a  departmental  server,  or  an  enterprise  server? 

For  the  world’s  best-selling  servers,  call  1-800-869-6874.  www.compaq.com 


8228  tpmC 


1  Compaq  ProLiant  3000  server  running  Microsoft®  SQL  Server*  6.5. 


pentium°U 


®1998  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Compaq  registered  US  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  ProLiant  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Compaq  Computer 
Corporation.  Intel.  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  Microsoft  and  Microsoft  SQL  Server  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft 
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Big  banks  join 
online  trading  fray 

CONTINUED  FR0_M..PAGE_4J _ 


up  400,000  active  online  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  first  quarter  alone, 
which  bolstered  its  December 
1997  account  total  by  33%. 

But  the  fast-paced,  rough-and- 
tumble  world  of  electronic  stock 
trading  is  “a  different  game” 
from  the  more  predictable 
banking  business,  cautioned 
Tim  Klein,  an  analyst  at  Piper 
Jaffray,  Inc.  in  Minneapolis. 
“The  banks  are  doing  it  more 
for  [customer]  retention.  I  think 
it’s  a  defensive  maneuver,”  he 
said.  “It’s  not  a  bad  idea." 

One  of  the  reasons  Wells  Far¬ 
go  is  enhancing  its  online  trad¬ 
ing  offering  is  that  customers 
have  been  asking  for  it,  said 
Jennie  LaSalle,  vice  president  of 
online  brokerage  at  Wells  Far¬ 
go’s  private  client  service  divi¬ 
sion.  “They’re  very  interested  in 
doing  a  broad  array  of  financial 


Average  daily  online 
stock  trades 
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Source:  Piper  Jaffray,  Inc.,  Minneapolis 

services  with  us,”  she  said. 

The  bank  decided  last  year 
that  online  trading  was  an  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  its  service 
suite. 

The  existing  WellsTrade 
brokerage  now  serves  about 
10,000  customers,  and  the 
bank  has  420,000  online  users. 


Wells  Fargo  is  overhauling  the 
WellsTrade  user  interface  to 
make  it  easier  to  navigate, 
adding  investment  tools  and  cal¬ 
culators  and  planning  to  in¬ 
clude  business  news  from  an 
outside  vendor,  she  said. 

Officials  at  BankAmerica’s 
operating  company  declined  to 
be  interviewed  about  the  new 
service,  but  they  have  said  that 
they  are  looking  to  expand  avail¬ 
able  choices  for  customers. 

One  thing  both  San  Fran¬ 
cisco-based  banks  aren’t  likely 
to  do  is  drive  down  per-transac- 
tion  commission  costs. 

Wells  Fargo  and  Bank  of 
America  officials  said  they  plan 
to  charge  prices  comparable  to 
Schwab,  which  would  be 
$29.95  per  trade  of  up  to  1,000 
shares,  and  not  dive  into  the 
deep-discounting  wars  that  have 
pushed  some  electronic-broker- 
age  prices  below  $10  per  trade. 

Robb  said  such  a  pricing 
strategy  makes  sense  because 
the  banks  are  targeting  con¬ 
sumers  seeking  one-stop  shop¬ 
ping  and  who  are  willing  to  pay 
a  little  more  for  convenience. 

Serious,  high-volume  traders, 
for  whom  a  few  dollars  differ- 


Users  trade  in  laptops  for  cell  phones 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  41 

ments  the  option  of  outfitting 
road  warriors  with  cellular 
phones  instead  of  laptops. 

“Some  people  just  don’t  like 
carrying  laptops,”  said  Jim 
Turner,  a  technology  specialist 
at  the  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Ser¬ 
vice  in  Portland,  Ore.,  who  beta- 
tested  the  software. 

“The  idea  of  doing  this  is  very 
attractive,”  agreed  John  Black, 
director  of  technical  operations 
at  Papa  John’s,  Inc.,  a  chain  of 
pizzerias  based  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
Black  said  the  enhancements  to 
the  Pager  Gateway  would  be 
most  helpful  to  the  members  of 
the  IS  team  who  carry  pagers 
but  “typically  don’t  carry  cellular 
phones.” 

LIMITATIONS 

But  beta  tests  indicated  that 
using  cellular  phones  for  re¬ 
mote  E-mail  access  probably 
isn’t  for  everyone. 

For  one  thing,  users  can  read 
only  the  text  of  a  message  on 
the  cellular  phone’s  tiny  screen 
—  not  attachments.  On  the  plus 
side,  users  also  have  access 
to  their  Notes  calendar.  “I’d  like 
to  see  it  do  more,”  said  Turner, 
who  thinks  access  to  Notes 
databases  and  electronic  file 
cabinets  would  improve  the 
phone’s  usefulness. 


According  to  Turner,  the 
phones  are  “great  for  checking 
mail  and  scanning  through  a 
message.  .  .  .  You’d  think  that 
itty-bitty  [display]  would  be  a 
pain,  but  it’s  not.” 

The  problem,  he  said,  is  that 
when  users  respond  to  a  mes¬ 
sage,  they  must  navigate  the 


which  outfits  IS  managers  with 
two-way  pagers  that  link  them 
to  their  Notes  in-boxes. 

To  make  them  ready  for  mass 
use,  he  said,  a  device  that  com¬ 
bines  the  larger  keypads  and 
the  paging  capability  of  two- 
way  pagers  with  a  cellular 


New  software  from  Lotus  lets  users 
of  AT&T  Wireless  Service's  Pocket- 
Net  service  access  and  respond  to 
E-mail  from  their  cellular  phones. 


phone’s  awkward  keypad,  often 
pushing  buttons  multiple  times 
to  get  the  desired  letter. 

And  the  phones  don’t  alert 
users  when  a  new  message 
comes  in,  so  they  still  have  to 
check  regularly. 

And  depending  on  the 
phone,  users  may  not  be  able  to 
make  outgoing  calls  or  get  in¬ 
coming  calls  when  checking 
their  E-mail. 

E-mail-enabled  cellular  tele¬ 
phones  are  useful  for  a  limited 
number  of  applications,  said 
Phil  Usher,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Calabassas,  Calif.-based 
Countrywide  Home  Loans, 


phone  is  needed. 

“I’d  like  to  see  something  like 
that,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  re¬ 
spond  to  E-mail  with  your 
voice,”  Turner  agreed. 

in  the  meantime,  the  E-mail- 
enabled  cellular  phones  will 
find  a  place  at  Fish  &  Wildlife, 
he  said.  “Maybe  this  will  give 
them  the  freedom  to  leave  the 
laptop  in  the  trunk  of  their  car, 
grab  the  phone  and  go  off  to  a 
meeting,”  he  said.  □ 


ence  per  trade  could  translate 
into  thousands  overall,  look  to 
the  discounters,  Robb  said. 

The  expected  appearance  of 
some  regular,  full-service  bro¬ 
kers  into  Web  trading  should 
also  shore  up  prices. 

“We  believe  that  the  market 
has  moved  beyond  price  only,” 
said  Schwab  spokesman  Tom 
Taggart.  “The  real  battle  is  in 
the  online  investing  space, 
which  is  different  from  online 
trading.”  That  means  offering 
financial  information,  attractive 


and  easy  access  to  an  investor’s 
full  portfolio,  an  array  of  soft¬ 
ware  investment  tools  and  the 
like. 

"I  don’t  see  [the  banks]  as  any 
real  threat  in  terms  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  we’re  in,”  said  Dennis 
Marino,  chairman,  CEO  and 
president  of  New  York-based 
National  Discount  Brokers, 
which  charges  $14  75  per  trade. 
“But  it’s  nice  to  have  the  [Web 
trading]  concept  validated.  Elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  is  a  place 
where  you  just  have  to  be.”  □ 


FCC  asked  to  prod  carriers 
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tional  Communications  Associ¬ 
ation,  a  user  group  of  500  large 
companies. 

“Find  a  tariff  that  doesn’t  ex¬ 
pressly  limit  carrier  liability, 
whether  you  have  a  $5  bill  or  a 
$5  million  bill,”  Moir  said.  “You 
tell  me  what  kind  of  leverage  we 
have”  to  get  information  on 
interoperability  tests  and  carrier 
preparations. 

FCC  officials  and  private 
telecommunications  attorneys 
said  “hold  harmless”  and  “force 
majeure”  clauses  have  long 
been  commonplace  in  service 
tariffs  and  supplementary  ser¬ 
vice  contracts  written  for  large 
customers. 

“These  clauses  mean  that 
some  event  beyond  my  control 
has  made  it  impossible  to 
meet  my  obligation  .  .  .  and 
I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  that 
carriers  argue  year  2000  is 
outside  their  control,”  said 
Ellen  Block,  a  Washington  attor¬ 
ney  at  Levine,  Blaszak,  Block 
and  Boothby.  Block  specializes 
in  writing  service  contracts 
for  carrier  customers.  “It’s  a 
huge  concern  of  large  users,” 
she  said. 

Block  said  that  it  wasn’t  un¬ 
common  or  unreasonable  for  a 
carrier  to  ask  to  be  excused  for 
events  beyond  its  control.  She 
added  that  the  carrier’s  cus¬ 
tomer  can  use  the  same  protec¬ 
tion  from  lawsuits  brought  by 
its  own  customers. 

CHOICES  LIMITED 

Moir  said  the  problem  with  car¬ 
riers  is  compounded  because 
often  it  is  impossible  to  find  an 
alternative  provider,  especially 
for  local  service. 

Moir  and  a  representative  of 
the  National  Retail  Federation 
(NRF)  met  May  27  with  FCC 
officials  to  urge  them  to  apply 
more  pressure  to  carriers. 

FCC  officials  responded  that 
they  are  monitoring  the  carri¬ 
ers’  preparations  and  will  take 


more  steps  if  necessary. 

“We  would  like  to  see  the  fed¬ 
eral  agencies  provide  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  public  about  the 
readiness  of  essential  service 
providers,”  said  Cathy  Hotka, 
vice  president  of  information 
technology  at  the  Washington- 
based  NRF,  which  has  thou¬ 
sands  of  members. 

“Year  2000  [failure]  is  not  an 
act  of  God,”  Hotka  added.  “It  is 
an  avoidable  occurrence  if  we 
all  get  together  and  work  on  it.” 
If  stores  have  no  phone  service, 
most  will  close  their  doors,  she 
said. 

CASE-BY-CASE  WANTED 

All  the  major  public  carriers 
have  filed  year  2000  plans  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  showing  expendi¬ 
tures  of  billions  of  dollars  on 
year  2000  work,  but  users  want 
details  about  things  that  affect 
them  individually,  Moir  and 
analysts  said. 

“We’re  not  getting  behind  the 
curtain  to  know  how  they  did 
tests.  And  so  what  if  they  say 
they  have  a  clean  highway?  That 
doesn’t  mean  their  network 
operations  are  going  to  work,” 
Moir  said. 

The  largest  U.S.  carrier, 
AT&T  Corp.,  is  spending  $463 
million  through  year’s  end  with 
a  goal  of  making  itself  year 
2000-compliant  by  next  year, 
leaving  an  entire  year  for  inter¬ 
operability  tests  with  other  car¬ 
riers,  a  spokesman  said. 

AT&T  spokesman  Dave  John¬ 
son  said  it  is  “almost  ridicu¬ 
lous”  for  users  to  complain  they 
can’t  sue  AT&T  for  a  possible 
year  2000  outage  because 
AT&T  doesn’t  expect  to  have 
problems.  Despite  a  recent 
frame-relay  network  outage,  he 
said,  “the  reliability  of  our  net¬ 
work  is  second  to  none."  AT&T 
has  a  World  Wide  Web  site  for 
its  customers  to  ask  questions 
at  (www.att.com/  ycar20oo).D 


Trying  to  Manage  a  Costly,  Confusing  IT  Circus? 


Have  your  main  Frame  services  turned 
into  a  wild  beast  that  can't  be  tamed? 
Having  to  carefully  juggle  your  open 
systems  services?  Are  NT  servers 
nipping  at  your  heels — causing  you 
to  jump  through  hoops? 

IT  Service  Vision  software  brings  all 
your  IT  service  information  together 
in  one  place ;  your  desktop.  Turn 
your  three-ring  circ  us  into  a  well- 
managed  operation,  as  you  report 
On  the  quality  of: 

■  Computer  resources,  applications, 
and  networks 


■  Phones  and  fax  systems 

■  World  Wide  Web,  online  E-mail, 
and  help  desk 

■  Any  custom  application  that 
provides  time-sensitive  logs 

To  learn  how  a  single  solution  can 
help  you  track  and  manage  I  I 
expenses — -and  to  receive  a  free 
IT  Service  Vision  mouse  pad — give 
us  a  call  at  919.677.8200  or  visit 
usalwwwsas.com/itvision 
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THe  IT  DIRECtOR  is 

having  heart  palpitations  in 
He 


the  elevator 


He  hates  giving  speeches.  In  less  than  an  hour  he’ll  be 


in  front  of  the  entire  IT  department  of  the  company.  Rehearsing  his  speech  in  his  head,  he 
reminds  himself  not  to  forget  to  mention  how  successful  the  implementation  of  the  new 
*  ^employee  self-service  HR  application^  has  been.  The  CEO  will  be  there,  so  he  also  wants  to 
point  out  that  the  ^server  consolidation  program  and  Y2K*  project  are  finishedj  and,  most 
importantly,  within  budget.  The  elevator  doors  open.  His  ^  |pager|  vibrates.  It’s  an  e-mail 
from  his  wife.  She  asks  him  to  remember  to  pick  up  a  tin  of  smoked  eel  on  the  way  home.  He 
bumps  into  the  lead  Webmaster  in  the  hall  who  tells  him  that  they’ve  been  able  to  take  on  new 
projects  since  they  have  dramatically  4 ^reduced  the  backlog|  on  Website  change  requests. 
He  makes  a  mental  note  to  say  something  in  his  speech  about  how  well  the  Web  team  is 
doing.  He  looks  down  and  sees,  to  his  horror,  that  he’s  wearing  two  different  color  socks. 
THE  S^BEST  PARTS J  OF  HIS  DAY  WERE  MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  LOTUS. 

'Lotus  Notes®  HR  applications  using  PeopleSoft.®  2Lotus  Domino™  server  performance  and  scalability.  3Lotus  Pager  Gateway 
with  Wireless  Access.  4Lotus  Domino  developer  tools.  5www.lotus.com/worktheweb 


Lotus 


An  IBM  Company 


Work  the  Web  and  Domino  are  trademarks  of  Lotus  Development  Corp.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  All  other  product  names  are  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ’See  www.ibm.com/Year2000 
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Internet  Commerce 


Electronic  Commerce  ♦  The  World  Wide  Web  ♦  Intranets 


'net  is  not  always 

►  Users  keep  value-added  nets  to  exchange  data 


Briefs 

Bookstore  revamps 

BamesandNoble.com  has  re¬ 
vamped  its  electronic-com¬ 
merce  World  Wide  Web  site 
to  include  a  software  store 
with  about  1,000  offerings, 
a  more  powerful  search  en¬ 
gine,  Express  Lane  one-click 
ordering  and  streamlined 
navigation. 

John  Kristie,  vice  president 
of  information  technology  at 
the  New  York-based  com¬ 
pany,  said  most  of  the 
changes  were  made  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  customers  and  not 
because  of  competitive  pres¬ 
sures  in  the  hot  online  book¬ 
selling  market. 

More  free  E-mail 

BusinessWeek  now  offers  free 
E-mail  at  its  Web  site  (www. 
husinessweek.com). 

“By  offering  E-mail  where 
our  readers  go  for  business 
news  every  day,  we  enable 
busy  executives  to  complete 
two  daily  and  essential  tasks 
at  the  same  time,”  said  David 
Smith,  general  manager  of 
the  site,  called  BusinessWeek 
Online,  CommTouch  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif., 
is  teaming  with  BusinessWeek 
to  offer  the  E-mail  accounts. 

More  audio/virieo _ 

RealNetworks,  Inc.  in  Seattle 
has  posted  the  beta  version 
of  its  next-generation  audio 
and  video  player  software, 
called  RealSystem  C2,  at 
www.real.c0m/g2/.  The  soft¬ 
ware  includes  support  for  still 
photos  and  text  as  well  as 
sound  and  video.  In  addition, 
new  compression  techniques 
boost  audio  frequency  re¬ 
sponse  rates  by  80%  and 
smooth  video  images  com¬ 
pared  with  earlier  RealPlayer 
versions. 


How  long  does  it  take 
to  build  an  audience  of 
50  million? 


Radio 

38  years 

Television 

13  years 

PCs 

16  years 

Internet 

4  years 

Source:  U.S.  Commerce  Dept.,  "The  Emerging  Digi¬ 
tal  Economy,"  (www.ecommerce.gov/ederept.pdf) 


By  Carol  Sliwa 


using  the  internet,  compa¬ 
nies  can  take  a  do-it-yourself  ap¬ 
proach  to  ex¬ 
changing  infor¬ 
mation  with 
trading  partners  in  electronic 
data  interchange  (EDI)  format 
and  eliminate  the  often  costly 
value-added  network  (VAN) 
from  the  process. 

But  many  EDI  professionals 
said  they  are  still  evaluating  In¬ 
ternet  alternatives  and  have  no 


By  Laura  DiDio 

privacy  advocates  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials  have  a  cou¬ 
ple  more  months  to  go  head-to- 


By  Sumner  Lemon 
Hong  Kong 


following  the  launch  of  its 
Chinese-language  Web  site, 
Yahoo,  Inc.  officials  may  need 
to  look  at  further  localization  ef¬ 
forts  to  balance  the  demands 
of  Internet  users  in  China, 
Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan  with 
political  concerns,  according  to 
Yahoo  co-founder  and  Chief 


plans  to  drop  their  VANs  — 
which  provide  the  network, 
mailboxes  and  other  services  for 
EDI  traffic  —  any  time  soon. 

“I  think 
that’ll  come, 
but  right  now,  I 
still  think  the  speed,  reliability 
and  security  aren’t  there,”  said 
Gerry  Madore,  manager  of  EDI 
technologies  at  Bergen  Brun¬ 
swig  Medical  Corp.  in  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala. 

A  survey  of  50  Fortune  1,000 
companies  conducted  last  fall 


head  over  the  export  of  encryp¬ 
tion  technology,  now  that  legis¬ 
lation  to  allow  more  sophisticat¬ 
ed  products  has  been  intro¬ 
duced. 


Yahoo  Jerry  Yang. 

But  Yahoo  is  cautiously  opti¬ 
mistic  that  it  won’t  get  into 
trouble  with  mainland  authori¬ 
ties  for  offering  links  to  sensi¬ 
tive  information.  More  specifi¬ 
cally,  mainland  officials  have 
told  Yahoo  that  as  long  as  the 
company  provides  access  to  but 
doesn’t  host  controversial  Web 
sites,  Yahoo  wouldn’t  be 
banned,  Yang  said. 


best 

by  Forrester  Research,  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  showed  that 
nearly  half  plan  to  use  EDI  —  a 
standard  data  format  for  elec¬ 
tronic  transmission  —  over  the 
Internet  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  But  the  companies 
polled  said  they  expect  an  aver¬ 
age  of  only  16%  of  their  traffic 
to  move  from  VANs  and  leased 
lines  to  the  Internet. 

‘‘Do  VANs  go  away?  I  think 
the  answer  is  no,”  said  Forrester 
analyst  Steven  Bell.  “VANs  will 
change  their  focus.  A  VAN  will 
sell  community  management 
services  rather  than  network 


Sens.  Patrick  Leahy  (D-Vt.) 
and  John  Ashcroft  (R-Mo.)  said 
they  hope  their  E-Privacy  Act 
bill  will  get  a  full  hearing  with 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
before  the  current  session  of 
Congress  ends  in  August.  The 
bill  would  clear  the  way  for  U.S. 
businesses  to  use  and  sell  en¬ 
cryption  products  of  any 
strength,  including  128-  and 
256-bit  key  technology. 

The  current  limit  for  encryp¬ 
tion  products  is  56-bit  keys, 
though  that  number  will  revert 
to  a  previous  limit  of  40-bit 
keys  by  the  end  of  the  year  if 
new  legislation  isn’t  passed. 

The  bill  supports  the  long¬ 
standing  position  of  U.S.  busi¬ 
nesses  and  industry  but  is  likely 
to  raise  hackles  in  government 
circles. 

At  the  heart  of  the  debate: 
The  government,  led  by  FBI  Di¬ 
rector  Louis  Freeh,  wants  U.S. 
businesses  to  give  it  all  the  keys 
to  the  codes  to  protect  national 
security.  The  government  fears 
Encryption  limits,  page  50 


There  are  precedents  to  the 
contrary  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
however.  In  1996,  CompuServe 
in  Germany  banned  access  to 
controversial  newsgroups  after 
an  uproar  in  which  it  was 
charged  with  disseminating 
pornography.  A  ruling  in  that 
case  —  itself  controversial  — 
was  made  just  two  weeks  ago. 
The  former  CompuServe  man- 
Chinese,  page  50 


Prestone's  May  Lopez  "would 
not  want  to  lose"  the  benefits 
of  her  value-added  network 


management  services.” 

Major  VANs  such  as  General 
Electric  Information  Services, 
IBM  Global  Services,  Sterling 
Commerce,  Inc.  and  Harbinger 
Corp.  offer  their  customers  a  va- 
VANs,  page  50 


Tax-free  'net 
shopping  a 
revenue  foe 

By  Sharon  Machlis 


The  Center  on  Budget  and 
Policy  Priorities  [www. 
cbpp.org)  has  called  the  Inter¬ 
net  Tax  Freedom  Act  a  “sig¬ 
nificant  threat  to  the  adequa¬ 
cy  of  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  revenues.” 

In  a  report  posted  on  its 
World  Wide  Web  site,  the 
Washington-based  research 
center,  which  focuses  on  is¬ 
sues  that  affect  low-income 
families,  expressed  concerns 
that  the  act’s  proposed  tax 
moratorium  will  mean  state 
and  local  sales  taxes  will 
be  collected  on  an  even  nar¬ 
rower  proportion  of  econom¬ 
ic  activity. 

Meanwhile,  only  higher- 
income  households  —  those 
most  likely  to  shop  on  the 
Web  —  would  benefit  from 
tax-free  Internet  shopping. 

“If  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  are  to  provide  neces¬ 
sary  public  services  in  the 
21  st  century  and  preserve  a 
viable  Main  Street  retail  sec¬ 
tor,  they  will  have  to  be  able 
to  require  electronic-com¬ 
merce  businesses  to  pay  their 
fair  share  of  taxes,”  the  report 
concluded.  □ 


_ ELECTRONIC _ 

DATA  INTERCHANGE 


With  legislation,  end  of 
encryption  debate  nears 


Sens.  John  Ashcroft  (left)  and 
Patrick  L  ahy  have  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  eliminate  limits  on 
encryption  technology 


ft  k 

1  %  I 


Yahoo  expects  no  trouble  with  Chinese  site 
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Senate  bill  targets 
encryption  limits 
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E-privacy 

Key  provisions  of  the  Encryption  Protects  the  Rights  of 
Individuals  from  Violation  and  Abuse  in  Cyberspace  Act: 

I  U.S.  businesses  could  use  and  export  encryption 
products  of  all  strengths 

I  The  government  couldn't  establish  a  mandatory 
key  escrow  system 

I  Authorities  must  have  a  court  order  or  subpoena 
to  obtain  decryption  keys 

I  General  export  laws  would  continue  to  apply, 
including  embargoes  against  hostile  countries 

I  A  "Netcenter"  would  provide  law  enforcement 
agencies  with  a  venue  to  keep  up  with  advanced 
technology 


that  if  it  can’t  decode  any  state- 
of-the-art  cryptography,  terror¬ 
ists  could  benefit. 

U.S.  businesses  and  privacy 
advocacy  groups  contend  that 
giving  the  government  the  keys 
to  access  everything  jeopardizes 
the  privacy  of  citizens.  They 
want  to  be  able  to  export  state- 
of-the-art  128-bit  key  encryption; 
if  they  can’t,  they  claim,  cus¬ 
tomers  will  simply  get  it  from 
foreign  manufacturers. 

LAUGHABLY  HACKABLE 

U.S.  industry  groups  such  as 
Americans  for  Computer  Priva¬ 
cy  (ACP),  a  Washington-based 
lobbying  group,  say  the  current 
U.S.  encryption  policy  —  which 
prohibits  the  export  of  anything 
above  5  6 -bit  key  encryption 
without  a  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  waiver,  is  woefully  inade¬ 
quate  and  outdated. 

Ed  Gillespie,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  ACP,  said  the  stan¬ 
dard  limit  the  government 
wants  to  impose  —  40-bit  key 
—  is  easily  hacked  even  by  teen¬ 
agers.  The  ACP  is  comprised  of 
90  U.S.  businesses  and  40  ven- 


VANs 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  49 

riety  of  services,  from  providing 
the  network  to  tracking  and 
translating  messages  and  man¬ 
aging  a  community  of  trading 
partners. 

If  a  transmission  fails,  the 
customer  can  simply  contact  the 
VAN  to  make  sure  the  message 
is  resent. 

“I’d  have  to  have  a  better 
comfort  level”  to  use  the  Inter¬ 
net,  said  Gary  Kirsh,  EDI  coor¬ 
dinator  at  Ace  Hardware  Cana¬ 
da  Ltd.  in  Markham,  Ontario. 
“I’d  hate  to  think  that  transmis¬ 
sions  would  go  into  cyberspace 
and  never  surface  again.” 

Deb  Wyczawski,  a  program¬ 
mer/analyst  in  electronic-com¬ 
merce  information  services  at 
Donaldson.  Co.  in  Minneapolis, 
said  many  of  her  company’s 
EDI  messages  are  time-sensi¬ 
tive,  particularly  those  that  in¬ 
volve  defense  contractors  that 
want  to  know  when  they  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  receive  information. 

‘'We’ve  looked  into  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  being  our  own  VAN, 
and  we  decided  we  didn’t  want 


dor  organizations. 

“Having  a  40-bit  key  standard 
is  laughable  in  today’s  world. 
It’s  like  imposing  a  speed  limit 
based  on  Model  T  Fords.  It’s  to¬ 
tally  unrealistic.  Even  128-bit 
key  is  being  supplanted  by  256- 
bit  key  technology,”  Gillespie 
said. 

He  added  that  the  future  of 
electronic  commerce  relies  on 
industry  and  consumers  feeling 
comfortable  that  their  trade  se¬ 
crets,  employment  records,  tax 
returns  and  medical  informa¬ 
tion  won’t  be  accessed  by  the 
government  or  computer  hack¬ 
ers.  “For  those  reasons,  it’s  cru¬ 
cial  that  we  reform  our  current, 
failed  encryption  laws,”  Gille¬ 
spie  said. 

Users  such  as  Dave  Usher,  di¬ 
rector  of  telecommunications  at 
Resolution  Corp.  in  South 
Burlington,  Vt.,  and  a  propo¬ 
nent  of  the  E-Privacy  Act, 
agreed.  “We  need  to  protect 
consumers  and  our  customers 
from  hacks  that  could  result 
from  the  use  of  weak  40-bit  key 
encryption,”  he  said. 

For  some,  the  showdown  be- 


the  headache  because  we’d  need 
somebody  to  support  that,” 
Wyczawski  said. 

“To  run  things  over  the  Inter¬ 
net,  people  have  to  have 
so  many  backup  systems  in 
place,”  added  Juliane  Johnson,  a 
senior  business  analyst  at  the 
filtration  systems  maker.  “If  [the 
message]  doesn’t  get  there, 
where  do  you  look?  The  VAN 
can  tell  you  if  it  has  an  invalid 
character.” 

May  Lopez,  EDI  supervisor  at 
Prestone  Products  Corp.  in 
Danbury,  Conn.,  said  her  com¬ 
pany’s  VAN,  Sterling  Com¬ 
merce,  offers  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  to  solve  data  mapping 
problems. 

“I  would  not  want  to  lose 
that,”  Lopez  said. 

Sterling  also  works  to  set  up 
EDI  transactions  with  smaller 
trading  partners.  Prestone  cur¬ 
rently  does  purchase  orders 
with  101  trading  partners  but  in¬ 
voices  with  only  35  to  40,  Lopez 
said.  Sterling  is  trying  to  get  the 
others  onboard  so  Prestone  can 
further  eliminate  paper-based 
transactions. 

Fred  Mash,  director  of  corpo¬ 
rate  trade  payables  at  Lowe’s 
Cos.,  a  home  improvement  re¬ 


tween  the  U.S.  government  and 
U.S.  high-technology  vendors 
and  businesses  can’t  happen 
fast  enough. 

“Something’s  got  to  give  very 
soon,”  said  Beryl  Howell,  gener¬ 
al  counsel  in  Leahy’s  office,  who 
is  leading  the  case  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  E-Privacy  Act  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Two 
years  ago,  Howell  noted,  the 
Clinton  administration  loosened 
encryption  controls  to  let  U.S. 
firms  export  56-bit  encryption. 
“However,  that  was  only  for  two 
years.  The  window  closes  at  the 
end  of  1998,  and  we  revert  back 


tailer  in  North  Wilkesboro, 
N.C.,  said  he  expects  the  Inter¬ 
net  to  become  a  more  viable  al¬ 
ternative  to  VANs  in  the  next 
five  to  10  years,  but  right  now, 
EDI  users  face  more  pressing 
needs. 

“People  are  being  assigned  to 


ADOBE  SYSTEMS,  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  ImageReady  1.0,  im¬ 
age  processing  software  for 
testing  graphics  used  in 
World  Wide  Web  site  design. 

According  to  the  Mountain 
View,  Calif.,  company,  the 
software  lets  users  preview 
what  a  graphic  will  look  like 
on  the  Web,  the  file  size  and 
download  duration.  The  soft¬ 
ware  uses  the  same  interface 
as  Adobe’s  Photoshop. 

ImageReady  costs  $299. 
Adobe  Systems 
(650)  961-4400 
www.adobe.com 

ACCPAC  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 

has  announced  the  E.Advan- 
tage  Suite,  electronic-com- 


to  40-bit  key  technology,”  How¬ 
ell  said. 

Several  previous  pieces  of  leg¬ 
islation  that  favored  loosening 
the  export  controls  on  strong 
encryption  failed  to  garner  the 
votes  required  for  passage.  But 
this  time,  Howell  said,  the  sena¬ 
tors  are  hopeful  the  act  will  pass 
because  it  has  bipartisan  sup¬ 
port  and  makes  concessions  to 
law  enforcement.  Those  include 
advocating  the  establishment  of 
a  center  where  government 
agencies  can  work  on  encryp¬ 
tion  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest 
technology  advances.  □ 


year  2000  problems  rather  than 
new  EDI  initiatives,”  Mash  said. 
He  added  that  his  company’s 
higher  priorities  include  devel¬ 
oping  a  new  purchase  replen¬ 
ishment  system,  an  electronic 
catalog  and  an  advance  ship  no¬ 
tice  system.  □ 


merce  software  that  extends 
financial  management  sys¬ 
tems  to  the  Internet. 

The  Santa  Clara,  Calif., 
company  said  the  software 
provides  customers,  partners 
and  employees  with  online  or¬ 
der  entry  and  access  to  ac¬ 
counting  data  through  brows¬ 
er-based  applets.  The  suite  in¬ 
cludes  the  E.  Ad  vantage  server 
with  160-bit  encryption;  or¬ 
der-entry,  accounts  receivable 
and  payroll  applets;  and  a 
software  development  kit. 

The  server  costs  $5,000, 
and  each  applet  (Java  or  Ac¬ 
tiveX)  costs  $500. 

ACCPAC  International 
(408)  562-8800 
www.accpac.com 


Chinese 
Web  site 
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ager  was  convicted  of  complicity 
in  13  cases  of  spreading  child 
pornography  over  the  Internet 
and  received  a  two-year  sus¬ 
pended  sentence;  an  appeal  is 
expected. 

Germany  last  year  passed  a 
law  freeing  Internet  access  com¬ 
panies  from  responsibility  for 
the  content  they  transmit,  but 
the  Bavarian  court  apparently 
didn’t  consider  it  retroactive. 

Yang’s  remarks  came  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  questions  on  how  the 
company  planned  to  handle  po¬ 
litically  sensitive  World  Wide 
Web  sites. 

“We  aim  to  offer  a  service 
that  is  comprehensive  and  in¬ 
clusive  rather  than  exclusive," 
Yang  said.  But  Yahoo  is  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  fact  that  cultural  dif¬ 
ferences  exist  among  users  in 
Taiwan,  Hong  Kong  and  main¬ 
land  China,  he  added. 

Part  of  the  challenge  faced  by 
Yahoo  executives  is  that  main¬ 
land  China’s  Internet  policy  on 
what  is  sensitive  is  still  unclear, 
and  enforcement  is  arbitrary, 
Yang  said. 

Yang  said  that  any  requests 
by  mainland  authorities  to  re¬ 
move  links  to  sensitive  content 
would  be  handled  on  a  “case-by- 
case  basis.”  □ 


Lemon  writes  for  Computer- 
world  Hong  Kong.  Mary  Lisbeth 
D’Amico  of  the  IDG  News  Ser¬ 
vice’s  Munich  bureau  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  de  Bony  in  Brussels  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  report. 


RAINBOW  TECHNOLOGIES,  INC. 

has  announced  SentinelTrack 
5.0,  software  that  tracks  usage 
of  Java-,  Unix-,  Macintosh-, 
and  PC-based  applications 
across  an  enterprise. 

The  Irvine,  Calif.,  company 
said  the  metering  tool  now  in¬ 
cludes  a  World  Wide  Web  in¬ 
terface  and  runs  on  Internet 
Explorer  3.x  and  Navigator  2.0 
or  higher.  Managers  can  use 
any  Web-enabled  system  to 
view  software  usage  data,  gen¬ 
erate  reports,  enforce  license 
agreements,  set  license  limits 
or  make  purchasing  deci¬ 
sions.  Pricing  starts  at  $995. 
Rainbow  Technologies 
(7M)  450-7300 
www.rainbow.com 
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TIBCG  software  connects  ali  your  applications,  databases  and  networks.  You  become 
a  global,  real-time,  event-driven  enterprise.  (Over  500  of  the  world's  le 


&  relevant  events  that  drive  your 
Your  business  processes  are  Integrated  for  smarter,  faster  decisions.  You 
cycle  times.  You  deliver  customer  service  at  the  highest  level.  You  w 
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And  yes,  that  is  rather  fortunate  for  your  enterprise . 
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D2  turns  mind  numbing 


COMPLEXITY  INTD  A 


I 


COMPETITIVE  ADVANTAGE.  ISN’T  THAT  THE  OBJECT? 


It’s  really  a  no-brainer.  When  your  data  support  needs  are  too  complex  for  a  RDBMS,  you  need  an  ODBMS. 
Something  that  will  simplify  your  life. 

That’s  where  02  comes  in.  02  models  data  directly,  without  setting  limits  that  complicate  your  applications. 
It  lets  you  streamline  development  of  workflow,  spatial,  PDM  and  other  complex  applications.  And  02  eliminates  wasted  time 
wrestling  with  an  underpowered  database,  so  you  can  focus  your  attention  on  out-thinking  the  competition. 

Making  the  complex  more  manageable  is  what  Ardent,  a  top  100  software  company  with  a  global  network  of  valued 
partners,  does  best.  For  more  examples,  visit  www.ardentsoftware.com  or  call  1-800-966-9875. 


Ardent  Software,  Inc.  50  Washington  Street,  Westboro,  MA  01581-1021. 
Copyright©  1998  Ardent  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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The  Enterprise  Network 


LANs  ♦  WANs  ♦  Network  Management 


Briefs  Brewer  simplifies  NT  management 


►  When  migration  from  NetWare  tripled  staff, 
Anheuser-Busch  turned  to  point  products 


Network  systems 
year  2000  status  report 


Stage 

%  of 
companies 

Inventory 

complete 

55% 

Impact  analysis 
complete 

25% 

Remediation 

complete 

22% 

Replacement 

complete 

22% 

System  test 
complete 

22% 

Base:  Survey  of  100  midsize  and 
large  Forum  member  companies, 
as  of  March:  multiple  responses 

allowed 

Source:  The  Information  Management  Forum, 


One  antivirus _ 

Network  Associates,  Inc.  in 
Santa  Ciara,  Calif.,  has  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  recent  anti¬ 
virus  alliance  between  arch¬ 
rival  Symantec  Corp.  and  IBM 
with  an  incentive  plan  aimed 
at  getting  users  to  upgrade  to 
its  software.  Network  Associ¬ 
ates  will  offer  users  of  IBM’s 
antivirus  products  a  “dollar- 
for-dollar”  credit  toward  an 
upgrade  of  its  NetTools  suite 
of  viral  vaccine  software, 
including  McAfee  Total  Virus 
Defense.  IBM  two  weeks 
ago  inked  a  deal  with  Syman¬ 
tec  to  license  the  latter’s  im¬ 
mune  system  technology  and 
patents. 

Two  antivirus _ 

Sophos,  Inc.  in  Woburn, 
Mass.,  last  week  said  it  will 
make  its  Sophos  Anti-Virus 
package  available  to  users  of 
IBM’s  Anti-Virus  package  for 
free.  More  information  is 
available  at  Sophos’  World 
Wide  Web  site  (www.sophos. 
com). 

SiteMinder  3.0  ready 

Netegrity,  Inc.  in  Waltham, 
Mass.,  this  week  will  release 
SiteMinder  3.0,  which  lets  ad¬ 
ministrators  centrally  monitor 
security  and  provides  end 
users  with  a  single  sign-on  to 
their  personalized  Web  con¬ 
tent.  It  is  available  now.  Pric¬ 
ing  begins  at  $3,995. 


By  Patrick  Dryden 

IS  managers  at  Anheuser- 
Busch  Cos.  found  out  that  ad¬ 
ministering  15,000  users  on 
700  Windows  NT-based  servers 
caused  quite  a  hangover. 

They  wanted  to  tighten  secu¬ 
rity  by  centralizing  control  but 


although  Cabletron  Systems, 
Inc.  last  week  finally  came  out 
with  a  homegrown  ATM  switch 
designed  for  midsize  and  large 
networks,  many  Cabletron  cus¬ 
tomers  have  already  decided  to 


Bay  targets 
net  roamers 

By  Bob  Wallace 


Bay  Networks,  Inc.  last  week 
bought  a  wireless  LAN  vendor 
whose  technology  may  help  Bay 
customers  roam  around  their 


wound  up  tripling  the  number 
of  needed  server  experts.  And 
that  costly  expertise  was  wasted 
on  mundane  tasks.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  those  experts  had  to  change 
account  information  for  users 
in  high-tumover  sites  such  as 
breweries  and  theme  parks. 

Local  administrators  at  those 


use  Gigabit  Ethernet  instead. 

“We’re  not  a  bit  interested  in 
that  switch  because  we  use  a 
mixture  of  switched  Ethernet 
and  FDDI  in  our  network,  and 
when  we  move  off  [FDDI],  we’ll 
move  to  Gigabit  Ethernet,”  said 
Chuck  Benton,  special  projects 


office  buildings  without  being 
disconnected  from  the  corpo¬ 
rate  network. 

Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based  Bay 
bought  NetWave  Technologies, 
Inc.  for  $10  million  and  plans  to 
resell  NetWave  products  as  part 
of  the  Bay  product  line. 

NetWave’s  AirSurfer  PC  cards 
come  with  small  antennae  that 
attach  to  mobile  PCs.  The  prod¬ 
uct  broadcasts  at  2M  bit/sec. 


sites  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  add  end 
users,  reset  pass¬ 
words  and  handle 
basic  server  care  be¬ 
fore  Anheuser-Busch 
began  to  migrate 
from  Novell,  Inc.’s 
NetWare  to  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Windows  NT  Server. 

But  under  the  Windows  NT 
domain  structure,  “giving  them 
the  ability  to  do  some  adminis- 


team  leader  at  Nevada  Power 
Co.  in  Las  Vegas.  “Our  staff  is 
more  familiar  with  Ethernet 
technology.  It’s  cheaper,  and  we 
stay  with  things  we  know.” 

The  utility’s  headquarters 
runs  on  a  900-node  switched 
Ethernet  network  with  a  Fiber 
Distributed  Data  Interface 
(FDDI)  backbone.  “But  just  be¬ 
cause  I  prefer  Gigabit  Ethernet 
doesn’t  mean  there  aren’t  users 
who  like  ATM,”  Benton  said. 

Asynchronous  Transfer  Mode 
(ATM)  is  a  still-maturing  tech¬ 
nology  that  transmits  voice,  data 
and  video  in  cells,  at  speeds  up 
to  622M  bit/sec.  Gigabit  Ether¬ 
net  is  a  newer,  quickly  evolving 
technology  that  carries  data  at 
higher  speeds,  up  to  xG  bit/sec. 

ROOM  TO  COMPETE 

One  analyst  said  ATM’s  com¬ 
plexity  and  cost  put  users  off 
so  much  that  a  competing  tech¬ 
nology  had  an  opportunity  to 
move  in. 

“Gigabit  Ethernet  took  away 
the  need  to  move  to  ATM  for 
speed,”  said  Maribel  Lopez,  an 
analyst  at  Forrester  Research, 
Inc.,  a  consulting  and  research 
firm  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  “It 
Cabletron,  page  55 


to  AirSurfer  receivers  connected 
to  the  network. 

In  offices  with  walls  and  ele¬ 
vator  shafts  in  the  way,  the 
products  can  reach  a  100-  to 
300-foot  radius  from  the  access 
point.  In  offices  without  major 
obstructions,  the  range  is  800 
to  i  ,200  feet. 

Users  can  roam  from  one  so- 
called  cell  to  another  for  in¬ 
creased  range.  Bay  competitor 


trative  functions 
meant  we  had  to 
give  them  all  func¬ 
tions,"  said  Mark 
Dees,  information 
systems  specialist  at 
Anheuser-Busch 
headquarters  in  St. 

Louis. 

That  inability  to  delegate  re¬ 
sponsibilities  helped  the  IS 
group  justify  its  move  to  cen- 
Brewer,  page  54 


PATENT  DISPUTES 

RSA  licenses 
technology  to 
end  lawsuit 

By  Nancy  Weil  and  Laura  DiDio 


RSA  DATA  SECURITY,  INC.  and 

Network  Associates,  Inc.  last 
week  reached  an  eleventh-hour 
settlement  in  the  latter’s  patent 
infringement  and  copyright 
lawsuits  against  RSA. 

The  dispute  had  threatened 
to  suspend  sales  of  RSA  prod¬ 
ucts  that  used  Network  Associ¬ 
ates  technology.  “We’re  declar¬ 
ing  peace  to  avoid  a  standards 
war,”  said  Bill  Larson,  Network 
Associates’  chairman  and  CEO. 
To  resolve  the  problem,  RSA 
will  pay  Network  Associates  an 
undisclosed  sum  to  license  the 
disputed  technologies. 

The  two  suits  —  one  filed 
last  month  and  one  a  year  ago 
—  centered  on  RSA’s  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  Trusted  Information 
Systems,  Inc.  and  Pretty  Good 
Privacy,  Inc.  Before  being 
Patent,  page  54 


Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  in  San  )ose, 
Calif.,  last  year  bought  part  of 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.-based  Radio- 
LAN,  Inc.,  whose  products  can 
support  data  transmission  at 
ioM  bit/sec. 

Bay  officials  said  the  com¬ 
pany  will  work  to  increase  the 
speed  supported  on  the  Net- 
Wave  products. 

They  cost  $499  per  PC  card 
and  $1,499  Pet  access  point. 


►  Midrange  users  move  on,  to  Gigabit  Ethernet 


By  Bob  Wallace 


Anheuser- 
Busch's  plan 
to  tighten 
security  and 
control  initially 
backfired. 
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tralized  management,  Dees 
said.  After  a  year,  the  head¬ 
quarter’s  crew  of  server  admin¬ 
istrators  swelled  from  five  to  15 
but  still  couldn’t  provide  timely 
support,  he  said. 

The  “eccentricities,  peculiari¬ 
ties  and  failures”  of  Windows 
NT  cause  many  users  to  strug¬ 
gle,  especially  when  trying  to  re¬ 
centralize  server  management, 
said  Valerie  O’Connell,  a  sys¬ 
tems  and  network  management 
analyst  at  Aberdeen  Group,  Inc. 
in  Boston. 

LEAVE  IT  TO  IS 

“Life  can  be  precarious  with 
Windows  NT,  but  IS  groups  tol¬ 
erate  this  situation  for  some 
amazing  reason,"  O’Connell 
said.  After  Microsoft  sells  Win¬ 
dows  NT  in  the  boardroom,  it  is 
up  to  IS  to  “cobble  together 
something  workable”  with  add¬ 
on  tools,  she  said. 

All-encompassing  manage¬ 
ment  suites  attempt  to  address 


the  server  and  change-manage¬ 
ment  issues  of  Windows  NT, 
but  they  require  reorganiza¬ 
tions,  the  outlay  of  millions  of 
dollars  and  a  year  or  more  to 
achieve  results. 

“Life  can  be  precarious 
with  Windows  NTr  but  IS 
groups  tolerate  this  situa¬ 
tion  for  some  amazing 
reason." 

-  Valerie  O'Connell, 

Aberdeen  Group 

So  IS  may  prefer  the  tactical 
use  of  point  products  focused 
on  Windows  NT  management. 
Help  is  available  from  vendors 
such  as  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.;  Mission  Criti¬ 
cal  Software,  Inc.  in  Houston; 
and  NetlQ  Corp.  in  Santa  Clara, 
Calif. 

Seeking  a  quick  fix,  An¬ 
heuser-Busch  reached  for  Enter¬ 
prise  Administrator  from  Mis¬ 
sion  Critical  Software  and  put  it 


to  a  pilot  test  involving  1,500 
users  “to  make  sure  the  tool 
could  do  what  they  promised,” 
Dees  said. 

Not  only  could  central  IS 
managers  now  use  the  tool  to 
let  on-site  administrators  make 
routine  changes,  but  they  also 
could  keep  better  track  of  all 
administrative  changes  than 
was  possible  with  NetWare  or 
Windows  NT,  Dees  said. 

Routine  problem-solving  be¬ 
came  faster,  too.  For  example, 
password  changes  that  took  10 
to  15  minutes  by  “high-dollar 
central  administrators”  now 
take  designated  business  unit 
staffers  about  two  minutes, 
Dees  said. 

The  stress  level  also  dropped 
for  central  staff.  “For  the  first 
time,  we  actually  had  time  be¬ 
tween  phone  calls,”  Dees  said. 
Freed  from  answering  calls, 
staffers  went  back  to  designing 
systems,  configuring  applica¬ 
tions  and  planning  capacity. 

Security  improved  because 
“we  could  reduce  the  number 
holding  the  keys  to  the  king¬ 
dom  and  show  corporate  audi¬ 
tors  an  administrative  transac¬ 
tion  trail,”  Dees  said.  □ 


acquired  by  RSA  last  winter, 
both  companies  had  signed  sep¬ 
arate  deals  that  let  them  license 
RSA’s  BSafe  cryptography  tool 
kit.  Trusted  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  and  Pretty  Good  Privacy 
both  deployed  the 
BSafe  tool  kit  in 
their  respective 
networking  fire¬ 
wall  and  virtual 
private  network¬ 
ing  security  prod¬ 
ucts. 

But  Network 
Associates  offi¬ 
cials  claimed  that  once  the  two 
companies  were  acquired  by 
RSA,  the  licensing  pacts  that 
the  two  companies  signed  with 
Network  Associates  became  in¬ 
valid  because  they  weren’t  trans- 
ferrable. 

NO  LOSERS 

Users  and  analysts  said  the  deal 
was  a  win-win  for  all  concerned 
and  will  help  avoid  unnecessary 
confusion  about  product  usage. 


“Long,  protracted  lawsuits 
serve  no  one  but  the  lawyers,” 
said  Gary  Lynch,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.  “And  in  the  end,  it’s 
the  users  who  suffer  the  most. 

No  one  wants  to 
risk  having  non- 
compliant  soft¬ 
ware,  which  can 
potentially  lead  to 
fines  —  not  to 
mention  the 
question  of  who’s 
liable  for  service 
and  support  in 
the  event  of  a  problem.” 

“That’s  good  news,”  said  an 
MIS  manager  who  uses  prod¬ 
ucts  from  all  three  firms  and 
who  requested  anonymity.  “I 
have  enough  hassles  trying  to 
keep  my  network  secure  with¬ 
out  worrying  about  whether  or 
not  the  licenses  for  my  software 
packages  are  null  and  void.”  □ 

Weil  writes  for  the  IDG  News 
Service  in  Boston. 


Users  and  analysts 
said  the  deal  was  a 
win-win  for  all  con¬ 
cerned  and  will  help 
avoid  unnecessary 
confusion  about 
product  usage. 


O  D  D  LY  E  N  UGH,  TH  N  E  0  N 
THE  RIGHT  COSTS  LESS. 


The  HP  NetServer  LXr  Pro8  with  Intel®  Pentium®  Pro  processors  running  the  Enterprise  Editions 
of  Microsoft®  Windows  NT®  Server  and  SQL  Server  is  not  only  more  powerful,  it's  less  expensive,, 
It  can  perform  40%  more  transactions  per  minute  and  costs  40%  less  per  transaction' 
than  Sun's  Ultra  Enterprise  450  Workgroup  Server™  running  Solaris™  while  supporting  your 
enterprise  mission-critical  environments.  Windows  NT  has  all  the  application  services  you 
need  built  in,  like  a  transaction-processing  monitor  and  a  fully  featured  Web  server.  And 
HP  brings  you  the  best  service  and  support  in  the  industry,  All  at  a  lower  cost  per  transaction 
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A  better  global  reach 


did  that  by  being  a  less  expen¬ 
sive  alternative  [that]  chews  up 
less  bandwidth  with  overhead.” 

For  example,  the  Cabletron 
ATM  switch  costs  about  the 
same  per  155M  bit/sec.  port  as 
ports  on  some  Gigabit  Ethernet 
switches  that  provide  more  than 
six  times  additional  bandwidth. 

Cabletron’s  new  SmartSwitch 
6500  ATM  switch  can  be  used 
in  data  centers,  in  campus  back¬ 
bone  networks  and  at  the  edge 
of  wide-area  networks.  It  will 
ship  next  month. 

But  it  will  be  tough  to  find 
converts. 

“We’re  going  to  stay  on  the 
Fast  Ethernet  [and]  Gigabit  Eth¬ 
ernet  track  to  support  our  imag¬ 
ing  system  because  that  ap¬ 
proach  is  cheaper,  and  in  the 
tough  health  care  market,  pric¬ 
ing  is  a  bottom-line  issue,”  said 
Tom  Landis,  chief  network  offi¬ 
cer  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  Medical  System  in  Balti¬ 
more. 

“We  see  no  reason  to  switch 


because  Ethernet  [technologies] 
can  handle  our  application 
more  efficiently  than  ATM, 
which  generates  more  over¬ 
head,"  he  said. 


There  are  good  reasons 
to  choose  ATM,  such  as 
"scalability  and  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  support  voice, 
data  and  video  over  a 
single  network/' 

-  Mike  Eldridge 
Morehead  State 


ATM  has  been  particularly 
popular  in  the  health  care  in¬ 
dustry. 

Mike  Eldridge,  network  man¬ 
ager  at  Morehead  State  Univer¬ 


sity  in  Morehead,  Ky.,  said  there 
are  good  reasons  to  choose 
ATM.  “What  attracted  us  to  it 
was  its  scalability  and  its  ability 
to  support  voice,  data  and  video 
over  a  single  network,”  Eldridge 
said. 

ATM  SUPPORTER 

“We  started  our  ATM  backbone 
two  years  ago,  before  Gigabit 
Ethernet.  It  was  ATM  and  Fast 
Ethernet  [then].  But  for  what  we 
wanted,  ATM  was  the  only 
show  in  town.”  The  school 
plans  to  add  video  and  voice  to 
the  data  that  runs  over  its  ATM 
network,  Eldridge  said. 

When  it  comes  to  Bank  of 
America,  Inc.’s  trading  floors, 
Gigabit  Ethernet  is  “the  likely 
upgrade  path,”  said  Dennis 
Mitchell,  network  manager  at 
the  bank.  “We  looked  at  ATM 
18  to  20  months  ago  when  we 
were  deciding  on  a  backbone 
network  and  it  wasn’t  far 
enough  along  so  we  went  with 
[FDDI].” 

But  Mitchell  said  part  of  the 
bank  is  interested  in  ATM  as  a 
means  to  build  a  campus  back¬ 
bone  network  linking  buildings 
in  Concord,  Calif.  □ 


By  Joy  Dietrich 


international  telecommunica¬ 
tions  consortium  SkyBridge  LP 
has  announced  that  it  is  ex¬ 
panding  the  capacity  of  the 
global  communications  network 
it  plans  to  roll  out  during  the 
next  three  years. 

The  consortium,  led  by 
Alcatel  Alsthom  SA  in 
Paris,  plans  to  offer  glob¬ 
al  telecommunications 
services  using  a  network 
of  low-orbit  satellites  that 
it  will  launch  by  2001.  But 
rather  than  the  64  satel¬ 
lites  it  originally  had  planned, 
the  group  will  launch  80  satel¬ 
lites,  increasing  planned  capaci¬ 
ty  from  144G  bit/sec.  to  200G 
bit/sec. 

SkyBridge,  which  expects  20 
million  people  to  use  its  system, 
wanted  to  give  local  telecommu¬ 
nications  vendors  the  option  to 
offer  high-capacity  global  access 
to  customers,  the  company  said. 

SkyBridge  will  offer  Internet 
access,  videoconferencing,  LAN 


and  WAN  connections,  and  in¬ 
teractive  entertainment  services 
with  data  transfer  speeds  of  up 
to  20M  bit/sec.  downstream 
and  up  to  2M  bit/sec.  on  the 
uplink.  The  company  doesn’t 
foresee  any  delays  on  the 
launch  of  its  system  in  2001  be¬ 
cause  of  the  capacity  increase, 
officials  said. 


Consortium  members  in¬ 
clude  Loral  Space  &  Communi¬ 
cations  Ltd.  in  New  York.; 
Toshiba  Corp.  and  Mitsubishi 
Electric  Corp.  in  Tokyo;  Sharp 
Corp.  in  Osaka,  Japan;  Spar 
Aerospace  Ltd.  in  Toronto; 
France’s  Aerospatiale  SNI;  and 
and  a  Belgian  investment 
house.  □ 


Dietrich  writes  for  the  IDG  News 
Service  in  Paris. 


SkyBridge  wanted  to  give  local 
telecommunications  vendors 
the  option  to  offer  high-capacity 
global  access. 
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Pacific  Coast  Feather  Co 
Revenues  $150  million. 


Cable  Systems  International, 
Revenues  $400  million. 
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Gerber  tightens  inventory  control 


KEEPING  THE  SHELVES  STOCKED 


How  Gerber's  upgraded  baby  food  inventory 
management  system  will  work: 

o  Grocery  stores  will  send  sales  data  via  EDI  links 

©  Software  will  translate  different  EDI  transmissions 
in  to  a  single  format 

©  Alerts  about  events  such  as  in-store  promotions  will 
be  automatically  sent  to  Gerber  inventory  managers 

©  Product  deliveries  will  be  scheduled  by  Gerber  to 
restock  store  shelves 

©  Gerber  will  use  the  sales  data  to  forecast  production 
needs 


Briefs 


TRY,  TRY  AGAIN 


For  every  100  application 
development  projects, 
there  are  94  restarts  - 
where  developers  actual¬ 
ly  stop  the  project  and 
start  all  over  again. 

Base:  365  IT  executives  at 
large,  midsize  and  small  compa¬ 
nies  and  personal  interviews 

Source:  The  Standish  Group  International, 

Inc.,  Dennis,  Mass. 

Java,  euro  support 

Atlanta-based  Mapics,  Inc. 
last  week  said  an  upgrade  of 
its  namesake  manufacturing 
software  due  out  late  this 
year  will  support  Java  and  the 
common  European  currency. 
Mapics  XA  5.0  is  scheduled 
to  include  a  java-based  user 
interface  that  can  run  inside 
World  Wide  Web  browsers, 
the  company  said. 

Tools  for  converting  nation¬ 
al  currencies  to  the  new  euro 
also  will  be  built  in  to  the 
software,  Mapics  added. 

Princeton,  N.j.-based  Lapjack 
Systems,  Inc.  has  begun  ship¬ 
ping  Lapjack,  a  data  security 
system  used  to  protect  users’ 
hard  drives  by  preventing  a 
potential  thief  from  booting 
up  a  notebook  computer. 

A  Lapjack-protected  com¬ 
puter  won’t  boot  up  unless 
an  encoded  security  key  is  in¬ 
serted  into  a  parallel  port. 
The  security  key  doesn’t  need 
to  be  reinserted  to  shut  down 
the  computer.  The  Lapjack 
system  costs  $99  per  user. 

For  mobile  users _ 

Edison,  N.J.-based  Mobiliti, 
Inc.  recently  announced  Net¬ 
work/Unplugged,  software 
that  enables  mobile  users  to 
replicate  network  files  to  their 
hard  drives  so  they  can  work 
when  disconnected. 

The  product  synchronizes 
the  local  and  network  ver¬ 
sions  of  files  when  the  user 
logs  back  on.  It  costs  $109 
per  client  license  and  will 
ship  this  month. 

A  30-day  free  trial  is  avail¬ 
able  on  Mobiliti’s  Web  site 
(1 www.mobiliti.com ). 


By  Craig  Stedman 


gerber  products  co.  is  work¬ 
ing  with  grocery  stores  to  make 
sure  their  shelves  don’t  ever 
lack  for  strained  peas.  But  writ¬ 
ing  the  required  software  left 
the  baby  food  maker  feeling  a 
bit  strained  itself. 

To  date,  Gerber  has  taken 
over  inventory 
management  for 
40  big  grocery 
chains.  An  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  (EDI)  setup  feeds  infor¬ 
mation  on  sales  of  Gerber  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  Fremont,  Mich., 
company,  which  uses  Manugis- 
tics  Group,  Inc.’s  supply-chain 
management  software  to  sched¬ 
ule  new  deliveries. 

The  idea  is  to  reduce  invento¬ 
ry  costs  at  both  ends  and  give 
store  managers  an  incentive  to 
buy  from  Gerber.  But  the  need 


By  Megan  Scott 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  HONG  KONG 

has  replaced  C++  with  Java  in 
its  programming  curriculum 
and  now  requires  engineering 
students  to  work  with  local 
companies  to  build  Java-based 
projects. 

The  changes  seek  to  foster 
leading-edge  technology  innova¬ 
tion,  at  the  behest  of  one  pro¬ 
fessor  who  said  he  wanted  to  in¬ 
ject  his  traditionally  theoretical 
electrical  and  electronic  engi¬ 
neering  courses  with  a  little  re¬ 
ality  —  which  Java  had  the  in¬ 
gredients  to  do. 

“I  would  like  to  put  some¬ 
thing  into  [the  courses]  so  the 
students  feel  like  they  are  in 
touch  with  the  forefront  tech¬ 
nology,  and  Java  is  the  one,” 
said  Chris  Yeung,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  and  director  of  the  Acad¬ 
emic  Authorized  Java  Center. 

Also,  the  local  community 
benefits  by  developing  a  Java  ar¬ 
chitecture,  so  local  companies 
that  want  to  move  into  the  local 
and  international  arenas  can  do 
so  at  minimum  expense.  “We 
want  to  equip  local  IT  profes- 


to  write  code  that  translates  all 
of  the  EDI  messages  into  a 
common  format  has  slowed 
down  Gerber’s  ability  to  add 
grocers,  said  Dennis  Kline,  an 
information  systems  project 
manager  at  the  company. 

And  custom-built  software  for 
sending  alerts  and  other  mes¬ 
sages  to  Gerber’s  inventory 
planners  gives 
them  only  “the 
bare  minimum 
they  need,”  he  said.  Planners  of¬ 
ten  have  to  resort  to  combing 
through  raw  EDI  transmissions 
to  find  important  data. 

So  Gerber  pushed  Manugis- 
tics  to  come  up  with  a  product 
that  automates  both  steps.  Later 
this  month,  Gerber  plans  to  be 
the  first  user  to  go  live  with  new 
data  transformation  and  mes¬ 
saging  software  that  Manugis- 
tics  developed  with  Swedish 


sionals  with  this  skill  set,” 
Yeung  said. 

With  the  latest  Java  technolo¬ 
gy  under  their  belts,  students 
are  expected  to  complete  every¬ 
thing  from  writing  Java-based 
code  to  building  user  interfaces, 


vendor  Frontec  AMT. 

Gerber  is  counting  on  the 
packaged  software  to  help  triple 
the  amount  of  inventory  it  man¬ 
ages  for  grocery  stores.  Of  the 
$700  million  worth  of  baby 
food  Gerber  sells  in  the  U.S. 
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including  the  artwork,  Yeung 
said.  So  far,  the  program  has 
fostered  projects  that  meet  in¬ 
dustry-grade  specifications  for 
the  transportation,  financial, 
telecommunications  and  retail 
industries,  he  said. 

One  such  project,  subcon- 

Java,  page  58 


WORKGROUPS 

Lotus  improves 
app  integration 
in  SmartSuite 

By  Roberta  Fusaro 


LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT  CORP.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  slated  to 
announce  SmartSuite  Millenni¬ 
um  Edition,  an  enhanced  ver¬ 
sion  of  its  workgroup  collabora¬ 
tion  suite,  later  this  month. 

The  Millennium  edition  in¬ 
cludes  improved  integration 
among  applications  in  the  suite 
and  with  back-end  systems.  It 
also  is  more  compatible  with 
Lotus  E  Suite  and  Microsoft 
Office  suites,  Lotus  officials 
said. 

The  package  also  includes 
Lotus  FastSite  Internet  Publish¬ 
er,  which  allows  users  to  post 
multiple  SmartSuite  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Office  documents  to  a 
corporate  intranet  and  still  re¬ 
tain  navigation  abilities. 

And  IBM’s  ViaVoice  voice- 
recognition  software,  already 
part  of  the  suite,  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  Lotus  1-2-3.  That  will 
make  it  easier  and  less  time- 
consuming  for  users  to  enter 
data  into  spreadsheets,  officials 
said.  Voice  templates  will  be 
made  available  for  downloading 
from  Lotus’  World  Wide  Web 
site  (www.lotus.com). 

SmartSuite  Millennium  Edi¬ 
tion  costs  $399.  Upgrades  for 
users  of  SmartSuite,  Microsoft 
Office  or  Corel  Office  are 
$149.0 


Worldwide  1996-1997  revenue  for  the  packaged  application  vendors 

1996  1997 


VENDOR  REVENUE  REVENUE  INCREASE 


SAP 

$1.7  B 

$2.25B 

32% 

PeopleSoft 

$400M 

$705  M 

76% 

Oracle 

$491 M 

$699M 

42% 

Computer 

Associates 

$399M 

$435M 

9% 

Baan 

$264M 

$432M 

64% 

J.  D.  Edwards 

$239M 

$320M 

34% 

TOTAL  REVENUE:  $14.4B  (includes  license  and  mainte¬ 
nance  revenue  on  all  hardware  platforms):  research 
based  on  vendor  interviews  and  financial  statements 


Source:  International  Data  Corp.,  Framingham,  Mass. 
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Java  in,  C++  out  at  university 

►  Effort  aimed  at  building  local  IT  expertise 
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Gerber's  inventory  plan 
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each  year,  only  27%  is  managed  by  the 
company  now,  Kline  said.  Its  goal  is  to 
reach  80%  within  two  years. 

The  company  doesn’t  charge  for  the 
inventory  management  service,  treating 
it  instead  as  a  way  to  build  customer  loy¬ 


alty  and  get  sales  data  that  can  be  used 
to  fine-tune  baby  food  production  plans. 
“Forecasting  and  planning  is  where  we 
think  we  can  get  a  competitive  advan¬ 
tage,”  Kline  said. 

Tightening  inventory  management  is 


a  top  priority  for  cost-conscious  retailers 
and  their  suppliers,  said  Ann  Grackin, 
an  analyst  at  Benchmarking  Partners, 
Inc.,  a  consultancy  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

“A  store  is  one  big  sinkhole  of  inven¬ 
tory,”  she  said.  “You  obviously  want  stuff 
to  be  available  for  customers  to  buy,  but 
you  don’t  want  too  much.” 

However,  EDI  “is  one  of  those  non¬ 
standard  standards  that  makes  it  a  pain 
in  the  butt”  to  work  with,  said  Joshua 
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Greenbaum,  an  analyst  at  Hurwitz 
Group,  Inc.  in  Framingham,  Mass.  That 
is  prodding  Manugistics  and  other  appli¬ 
cation  vendors  to  put  together  packaged 
EDI  gateways,  he  added. 

IMPROVED  MESSAGING 

Gerber  has  been  testing  the  Manugis- 
tics/Frontec  Intelligent  Messenger  soft¬ 
ware  since  last  August  while  waiting  for 
its  messaging  capabilities  to  be  beefed 
up.  For  example,  the  product  initially 
generated  “hundreds  of  messages”  out  of 
a  single  EDI  transmission  instead  of 
grouping  multiple  alerts  into  one  mes¬ 
sage,  Kline  said. 

Manugistics,  in  Rockville,  Md.,  already 
sells  a  version  of  Intelligent  Messenger 
with  its  transportation  management  soft¬ 
ware.  Retailers  such  as  The  Gap,  Inc. 
and  Dollar  General  Corp.  plan  to  use 
that  version  to  route  messages  among 
their  transportation  managers,  trucking 
companies  and  manufacturers. 

Dollar  General  currently  relies  on  “a 
kludge  of  systems  and  manual  commu¬ 
nications”  to  arrange  product  deliveries 
to  its  distribution  centers,  said  Tom 
Murin,  director  of  business  systems  de¬ 
velopment  at  the  Nashville-based  dis¬ 
count  retailer.  “It  works,  but  there’s  so 
much  potential  for  things  to  get  lost.”D 


Java  in,  C++  out 
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tracted  by  Hong  Kong  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Ltd.  and  tendered  by  the  Airport 
Authority,  is  a  Java-based  World  Wide 
Web  site  that  allows  users  to  tap  in  to 
transportation  information  on  the  Air¬ 
port  Express  project,  the  Mass  Transit 
Railway,  the  Kowloon-Canton  Railway 
and  tourist  information  for  the  new 
airport. 

Yeung  said  he  hopes  his  initiative  will 
change  the  community  in  two  ways. 

First,  Hong  Kong  needs  to  develop  its 
own  technology  to  de-emphasize  its  re¬ 
liance  on  service-heavy  sectors  and  cre¬ 
ate  a  buffer  against  economic  downturns 
such  as  the  current  one,  he  said. 

Second,  Yeung  said  the  education  sys¬ 
tem  needs  to  start  supporting  innovation 
and  buck  conventional  teaching  tech¬ 
niques  so  students  can  be  ready  to  con¬ 
tribute  innovative  technology  to  the 
community.  □ 


Scott  writes  for  Computerworld  Hong 
Kong. 
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Large  Systems  ♦  Workstations  ♦  Portable  Computing 


Briefs 

New  HP  workstation 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  last 
week  expanded  its  Kayak  PC 
workstation  line  with  a  model 
that  supports  up  to  two 
400-MHz  Intel  Corp.  Pentium 
Pro  chips,  and  HP’s  two- 
and  three-dimensional  Ma¬ 
trox  graphics  subsystems. 
The  HP  Kayak  XA-s  PC  Work¬ 
station  also  supports  up  to 
768M  bytes  of  memory  and  a 
32-speed  CD-ROM  drive.  Pric¬ 
ing  starts  at  $2,200. 

Mininotebook  debuts 

At  PC  Expo  this  month, 
Mitsubishi  Electronics  Mobile 
Computing  Division  will  in¬ 
troduce  its  second-generation 
mininotebook,  the  Amity  CN 
Model  2.  The  notebook  fea¬ 
tures  a  2.iC-byte  hard  drive, 
a  166-MHz  Pentium  proces¬ 
sor,  32M  bytes  of  memory 
and  an  8.4-in.  thin-film  tran¬ 
sistor  active-matrix  display. 
Pricing  has  yet  to  be  an¬ 
nounced. 

Quantum  purchase 

Quantum  Corp.  in  Milpitas, 
Calif.,  recently  announced  it 
will  acquire  high-end  tape  li¬ 
brary  maker  Irvine,  Calif.- 
based  ATL  Products,  Inc.  in 
an  all-stock  transaction  worth 
$300  million.  According  to 
Dave  Hill,  an  analyst  at  Ab¬ 
erdeen  Croup,  Inc,  a  Boston- 
based  consultancy,  Storage 
Technology  Corp.  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  high-end  tape  library 
vendor.  ATL  is  a  direct  com¬ 
petitor,  with  market  share  in 
the  top  five,  Hill  said. 

StorageTek  support 

Storage  Technology  Corp.  in 
Louisville,  Colo.,  announced 
that  its  high-end  TimberWolf 
9740  tape  library  now  sup¬ 
ports  digital  linear  tape  (DLT) 
drives  and  media.  DLT  is 
manufactured  exclusively  by 
Quantum  Corp.  in  Milpitas, 
Calif. 

Unisys-HP  deal 

Unisys  Corp.  announced  that 
it  will  resell  a  range  of 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  desk¬ 
top  PCs,  notebook  computers 
and  low-end  Intel  Corp. 
servers  under  an  agreement 
between  the  two  companies. 


More  than  four  processors  a  waste 


Samples  of  scalable  Windows  NT  hardware: 

Vendor  Processors  Comment 

Sequent 

Up  to  eight 

Capable  of  running  NT 
and  Unix  on  the  same 
server 

Unisys 

Up  to  32 

Capable  of  running  NT, 
Unix  and  MCP/AS  on 
the  same  server 

NCR 

Up  to  eight 

Capable  of  running  NT 
or  Unix  on  the  same 
server 

HP 

Up  to  eight 

Can  run  NT  or  Unix  on 
the  same  server 

►  Users  say  NT  4.0 
can't  take  advantage 
of  many  new  offerings 

By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 

if  you  build  it,  they  will  come. 
But  will  they  really? 

“It”  is  ever-bigger  and  more 
scalable  Windows  NT  servers. 
And  concern  about  NT’s  rela¬ 
tive  lack  of  scalability  compared 
with  Unix  is  prompting  system 
vendors  to  offer  systems  that 
start  with  one  processor  and 
can  be  expanded  to  eight. 

That  promises  users  the  po¬ 
tential  of  running  larger,  com¬ 
plex  applications  —  such  as 
data  warehousing,  enterprise  re¬ 
source  planning  and  electronic 
commerce  —  faster. 

But  does  NT  let  users  take 


advantage  of  the  scalability  right 
away?  “The  short  answer  to  that 
is  ‘no,’  ”  said  Harry  Tse,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  The  Yankee  Group  in 
Boston. 

“Today,  NT  scales  very  poorly 


once  you  get  beyond  two  to  four 
CPUs,”  he  said.  So  having  six- 
or  eight-processor  systems  is 
unlikely  to  buy  users  much  in 
terms  of  additional  scalability  or 
Processors,  page  62 


IBM  clarifies 
Seascape 
storage  line 

By  Nancy  Dillon 


ibm  announced  three  storage 
products  last  week  that  should 
help  clear  up  the  murkiness 
surrounding  its  Seascape  stor¬ 
age  line. 

Seascape  promises  easily 
upgradable  products  based  on 
interchangeable  storage  build¬ 
ing  blocks  such  as  RISC  pro¬ 
cessors  and  serial  disks. 

The  most  important  intro¬ 
duction  was  the  IBM  Versatile 
Storage  Server  (VSS).  VSS  is  a 
RAID  Level  5  array  that  can 
store  between  230G  bytes  and 
I.2T  bytes  of  data  and  concur¬ 
rently  attach  to  Unix,  Windows 
NT  and  AS/400  servers.  It  is 
Seascape,  page  62 


Notebooks  get  common  docking  stations 


NEC's  new  Versa  notebooks 
share  docking  stations  and 
components,  which  simpli¬ 
fies  the  management  of 
assets 


By  Kim  Girard 

carl  katzeff,  vice  president 
and  chief  information  officer 
at  Kraft  Group  in  Boston,  is 
like  many  information  systems 
managers:  He  wants  to  invest 
in  a  variety  of  notebook  com¬ 
puter  lines  from  his  preferred 
vendor  but  share  common  com¬ 
ponents  across  the  models. 

With  Katzeff’s  planned  in¬ 
vestment  in  NEC  Corp.’s  Versa 
line,  that  desire  will  begin  to  be¬ 
come  a  reality.  Kraft’s  100  mo¬ 
bile  users  often  travel  among 
the  company’s  six  sites  and 


would  benefit  from  common 
docking  environments,  Katzeff 
said. 

“We  need  to  just  work  when 
we  get  someplace  —  not  fiddle 
around  and  find  something  to 
plug  in  to,”  he 
said. 

Kraft,  which 
owns  the  New 
England  Patriots  football  team, 
now  uses  five  NEC  notebook 
product  lines. 

Both  NEC’s  7-lb.  LX  high-per¬ 
formance  line  and  4.8-lb.  SX 
thin-and-light  notebooks  share 
common  components  —  from 


the  docking  station  to  the  AC 
adapter,  memory  modules  and 
VersaBay  devices  (including 
CD-ROM,  batteries,  digital  video 
disc  drive,  hard  drive  and  Zip 
drive). 

Overall,  analysts 
said  most  note¬ 
book  makers  are 
beginning  to  pay 
heed  to  corporations  demand¬ 
ing  laptop  lines  that  include 
mix-and-match  components  to 
make  asset  management  easier. 

Frustrated,  in  part  because  he 
couldn’t  interchange  batteries 
Nec  notebooks,  page  62 
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Management  is  next  for  PCs 


By  April  Jacobs 


bells  and  whistles  aside,  cor¬ 
porate  users  and  analysts  say 
performance  and  reliability  have 
been  the  biggest  improvements 
on  the  desktop  over  the  past  few 
years.  Other  additions,  such  as 
management,  haven’t  made  the 
list  yet,  mainly  because  they 
aren’t  easy  to  use. 

Business  users  said  that  al¬ 
though  conveniences  such  as 
audio  and  video  make  the  desk¬ 
top  a  nicer  place  to  be,  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  access  data  more  quickly 


and  toggle  among  applications 
lets  them  work  more  efficiently. 

“We’ve  seen  improvements 
with  all  of  our  applications  in 
terms  of  desktop  [publishing], 
database  management  and  on¬ 
line  processing,”  said  John 
Delta,  director  of  advanced  tech¬ 
nologies  at  the  Nasdaq  Stock 
Market  in  Washington. 

At  Nasdaq,  like  most  high- 
end  financial  firms,  the  ability 
to  access  data  and  make  deci¬ 
sions  contributes  to  the  bottom 
line. 

So,  although  PC  makers  tout 


new  features,  such  as  accel¬ 
erated  graphics  port  graphics, 
enhanced  video  and  sound,  and 
new  standards  such  as  Univer¬ 
sal  Serial  Bus,  users  and  ana¬ 
lysts  say  those  features  aren’t 
as  necessary  or  mainstream  to 
make  them  appreciable. 

LEAN  MACHINE 

PC  makers  have  also  been  fo¬ 
cusing  on  issues  such  as  lighter 
laptops,  slimmer  desktops  and 
more  manageable  platforms. 

They  have  introduced  desk¬ 
tops  such  as  the  NetPC  —  a  PC 
without  floppy  disk  or  Industry 
Standard  Architecture  slots  — 
Management,  page  62 


Users  and  analysts  said 
the  best  improvements 
in  desktop  architecture 
during  the  past  two 
years  include: 

►  Lighter  laptops  and 
slimmer  PCs 


Better  manageability 
►  between  operating  sys 
terns  and  hardware 


Greater  performance, 
►  including  chip  and  bus 
speeds 


[Source.  Dataquest.  A  Gartni 
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you  to  high-quality,  network-compatible  color  for  your  office. 
And  you'll  see  how  simple  and  productive  network-compatible  color  can 
be  with  a  Canon  Color  Laser  Copier/Printer. 

With  the  CLC  320  and  a  ColorPASS  320  Controller,  for  example, 
network  users  can  easily  produce  continuous-tone  images  up  to 
1 1"  x  1 7"  at  5  pages  per  minute. 

The  CLC  900  Series  offers  added  productivity  and  the  industry’s 
benchmark  in  quality.  When  connected  to  a  ColorPASS  Controller, 
the  900  Series  offers  professional-quality  prints  at  7ppm. 

And  with  its  Automatic  Duplexing  capabilities,  the  CLC  950  makes 
even  the  most  complex  network  jobs  quick  and  effortless. 

In  fact,  whatever  the  network,  whatever  the  source,  however  your 
volume  demands  change,  we  can  make  the  reality  of  Canon  laser  color 
a  reality  for  your  business.  After  all,  we’ve  been  number  one  in  laser 
color  in  the  U.S.  for  ten  years* 

To  find  out  more,  call  1 -800-OK-CANON  anytime.  Or  visit  us 
on  the  Web  at  www.usa.canon.com.  You  can  have  high-quality 
color.  Count  on  it. 

Canon  Laser  Color.  Its  only  competition  is  reality. 
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on  NT  4.0 


Management  is  next 
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performance,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  he  said. 

It  used  to  be  that  software 
was  limited  by  the  hardware. 
But  with  NT,  there  has  been  a 
reversal  of  roles,  said  Steve 
Pounds,  a  controller  at  Security 
Forces,  Inc.,  a  provider  of  secu¬ 
rity  services  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 

“It’s  like  driving  a  race  car  on 
the  interstate,”  Pounds  said. 
“You  have  a  car  that  can  go  200 
mph,  but  the  speed  limit  is  65 
mph.” 

WINDOWS  NT  5.0 

Microsoft  Corp.  is  expected  to 
address  those  issues  when  it 
releases  Windows  NT  5.0, 
sometime  in  mid-1999.  But  in 
the  meantime,  hardware  ven¬ 
dors  have  tried  to  pick  up  the 
slack  by  building  scalable 
servers  with  high-availability 
and  reliability  features  such  as 
clustering. 

High-end  server  vendor  Uni¬ 
sys  Corp.  is  the  most  recent 
vendor  to  try.  The  Blue  Bell,  Pa.- 
based  company  announced 
plans  to  build  a  32-processor 
NT  server  that  can  also  run 
Unix  and  its  proprietary  MCP/ 
AS  operating  system.  Other 
vendors  include  NCR  Corp., 
Data  General  Corp.  and  Hewlett- 


Seascape 
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scheduled  to  ship  Aug.  21.  A 
version  that  adds  System  390 
mainframe  support  is  due  next 
year. 

“[VSS]  marks  a  paradigm 
shift  for  IBM  that  I  think  is 
great,”  said  Mike  Spotts,  an  en¬ 
terprise  storage  business  analyst 
at  State  Farm  Insurance  Co.  in 
Bloomington,  Ill.  "It’s  not  as 
proprietary  as  previous  IBM 
products.  I  think  it’s  the  best 
manifestation  of  Seascape  so 
far.” 

Spotts  is  working  on  a  mas¬ 
sive  server  consolidation  effort 


VIEWSONIC  CORP.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  PS790,  a  19-in. 
short-depth  monitor  with  a 
footprint  comparable  to  that 
of  a  standard  15-in.  monitor. 

According  to  the  Walnut, 
Calif.,  company,  the  monitor 
is  both  PC-  and  Macintosh- 
compatible  and  was  de- 


Packard  Co.,  which  have  all  an¬ 
nounced  eight-way  NT  servers. 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  will 
soon  support  NT  on  its  14-way 
Turbo  Laser  Alpha  server.  And 
Sequent  Computer  Systems, 
Inc.  is  building  an  eight-way 
server  that  can  run  both  Unix 
or  NT  on  the  same  box. 

"It's  like  driving  a  race 
car  on  the  interstate.  You 
have  a  car  that  can  go 
200  mph,  but  the  speed 
limit  is  65  mph.” 

-  Steve  Pounds, 

Security  Forces 

Some  of  the  features  on  the 
systems  —  such  as  clustering 
and  redundant  componentry  — 
can  make  NT  a  more  stable  en¬ 
vironment. 

But  there  is  little  that  can  be 
done  to  make  NT  work  optimal¬ 
ly  beyond  four  processors,  Tse 
said. 

It  is  because  of  that  short¬ 
coming  that  Millipore  Corp.  will 
continue  to  run  only  Unix  on 


at  State  Farm.  He  said  by  year’s 
end,  his  company  will  have  re¬ 
duced  28  data  centers  to  three 
in  Dallas,  Phoenix  and  Atlanta. 
He  said  most  of  his  consolida¬ 
tion  will  involve  IBM  Ramac 
System  390  storage  systems, 
but  that  “[VSS’s]  cross-connec¬ 
tion  capabilities  give  it  great  po¬ 
tential  to  save  management 
costs  in  open  environments.” 

Michael  Casey,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  said  the  VSS  an¬ 
nouncement  benefits  users  be¬ 
cause  it  brings  pricing  pressure 
to  the  market. 

“EMC’s  Symmetrix  product 
was  the  only  game  in  town  for 
a  while,  so  it  could  afford  to  be 


signed  for  designers,  artists 
and  other  business  users 
who  require  large-screen  per¬ 
formance  in  a  small  foot¬ 
print. 

The  monitor  costs  $849. 

ViewSonic 
(909)  869-7976 
www.viewsonic.com 


its  16-processor  Sequent  server, 
said  Kevin  Danahy,  manager  of 
corporate  intranet  computing  at 
the  Bedford,  Mass.,  company. 

The  company  expects  to 
switch  over  to  an  NT-only  envi¬ 
ronment  in  about  two  to  three 
years.  But  for  the  moment,  Mil¬ 
lipore  will  run  Windows  NT 
only  on  dual-  and  quad-proces¬ 
sors  servers,  Danahy  said. 

“We  have  been  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  doing  away  with 
Unix”  for  some  time,  Danahy 
said.  “But  because  NT  hasn’t 
been  scalable  beyond  four 
processors,  we  aren’t  doing  it 
right  away,”  he  added. 

MORE  WORK  NEEDED 

“There  are  a  lot  of  things  NT 
has  to  do  before  it  can  really 
take  advantage  of  the  perfor¬ 
mance  in  some  of  today’s  sys¬ 
tems,”  according  to  Rich  Par¬ 
tridge,  an  analyst  at  D.  H. 
Brown  Associates,  Inc.  in  Port 
Chester,  N.Y. 

Those  who  are  thinking 
about  purchasing  large  NT 
servers  may  not  be  able  to  take 
full  advantage  of  them  for  the 
moment.  But  the  systems 
should  provide  plenty  of  room 
for  future  needs,  Partridge 
said.  □ 


very  expensive,”  Casey  said. 
Now  that  is  changing  with  prod¬ 
ucts  such  as  IBM’s  VSS  and  the 
7700  array  from  Santa  Clara, 
Calif. -based  Hitachi  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.,  he  said. 

“But  users  should  be  aware 
that  [VSS]  is  still  in  its  early 
stages,  so  the  bells  and  whistles 
such  as  mirroring  software  and 
mainframe  connectivity  [stan¬ 
dard  in  EMC  Corp.  arrays] 
aren’t  due  for  a  while,”  Casey 
said. 

IBM  also  announced  Stor- 
Watch  software  and  a  second- 
generation  IBM  Virtual  Tape 
Server  (VTS).  StorWatch  is 
World  Wide  Web-based  software 
for  disk-asset  management  and 
capacity  planning.  A  version  of 
StorWatch  called  Versatile  Stor¬ 
age  Specialist  will  be  a  standard 
feature  on  VSS. 

IBM’s  Enhanced  Virtual  Tape 
Server,  due  in  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter,  will  allow  up  to  four  Escon 
channels  and  up  to  864G  bytes 
of  cache.  IBM’s  VTS  uses  a  ser¬ 
ial  disk  array  between  a  main¬ 
frame  and  a  tape  silo  to 
cache  and  stack  data  sets  be¬ 
fore  migrating  them  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  fills  tape  cartridges 
completely.  □ 


designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
overwhelmed  information  sys¬ 
tems  departments  that  are  in 
search  of  the  most  manageable 
PC. 

BOTTOM  LINE  RULES 

Lighter  laptops  may  save  shoul¬ 
ders,  but  they  don’t  improve  the 
bottom  line.  And  NetPCs  are 
viewed  by  most  users  as  too  re¬ 
strictive,  according  to  Roger 
Kay,  an  analyst  at  Framingham, 
Mass. -based  International  Data 
Corp. 

Even  some  IS  managers 
agree. 

“There  is  this  an  uneasy  ten¬ 
sion  between  what  the  network 
administrator  wants  and  what 
the  end  user  wants,”  said  Leon 
James,  manager  of  interactive 
services  at  Nasdaq. 

“What  the  IS  group  wants  is 
to  control  the  PC  so  [it]  can  sup- 


among  any  of  the  company’s 
notebooks,  Gary  Malhiot,  vice 
president  of  MIS  at  petroleum 
retailer  Olympian/CFN  in  San 
Francisco,  switched  the  compa¬ 
ny  from  Fujitsu  notebooks  to 
Toshiba  Tecras  recently. 

“It  was  terrible,”  Malhiot  said. 
The  Fujitsus  needed  new  batter¬ 
ies  when  they  were  upgraded, 
he  said. 

So  far,  NEC  has  led  in  deli¬ 
vering  a  completely  mix- 
and-match  line,  while  Toshiba 
America  Systems,  Inc.,  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  and  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.,  which  now  offer 
limited  compatibility  among 
some  models,  have  talked  of  fol¬ 
lowing  suit. 

Gateway  2000  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  Solo  2300 
notebook  line  will  share  the 
same  memory,  battery  packs, 
AC  charge  cubes  and  docking 
stations  as  the  higher-end  Solo 
9100  series. 

“It’s  really  a  challenge  to  do,” 
said  Phillip  Redman,  an  analyst 
at  The  Yankee  Group  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  "These  guys  don’t  make 
their  own  peripherals,  and  to 
get  [components]  to  a  level 
where  they  work  across  the 
whole  category  is  practically 
impossible,” 

SWAPPING  COMPONENTS 

NEC  has  managed  to  do  it,  in 
part,  because  of  its  VersaBay  — 
a  universal  bay  on  the  note- 


port  more  users  uniformly.  But 
users  for  valid  reasons  need  in¬ 
dividual  and  sometimes  unique 
hardware,”  he  said. 

Therefore,  what  PC  makers 
need  to  focus  on  is  manage¬ 
ment,  users  said. 

"There  is  an  uneasy  ten¬ 
sion  between  what  the 
network  administrator 

wants  and  what  the  end 
user  wants." 

-  Leon  James,  Nasdaq 

“Installing  software  or  hard¬ 
ware  still  can  leave  people  feel¬ 
ing  like  a  moving  company  just 
came,”  Kay  said. 

“That’s  why  managing  client 
devices  still  isn’t  a  real  story  un¬ 
til  people  can  actually  begin  to 
use  it  easily,”  he  said.  □ 


book  that  accepts  a  variety 
of  components  that  can  be 
swapped  out  when  the  machine 
is  running. 

Joe  Federer,  vice  president  of 
IS  at  medical  supplier  HBO  & 
Co.  in  Atlanta,  which  has  3,500 
mobile  users,  said  its  notebook 
vendor,  Toshiba,  is  promising 
the  same  interchangeability. 


The  new  NEC  Versa  SX 
weighs  just  4.8  pounds 


Federer  said  some  parts  are 
already  compatible  on  the  Tecra 
notebook  line,  but  better  com¬ 
patibility  will  make  their  users 
happier  because  “you  always 
have  a  part  on  hand,  and  that 
shrinks  downtime,”  he  said. 

To  date,  one  of  the  biggest 
compatibility  problems  among 
lines  has  been  the  docking  sta¬ 
tion,  which  often  costs  between 
$500  and  $700  extra  when 
companies  upgrade.  □ 
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NETWORK  UP  PROFITS  UP 

NETWORK  DOWN. 
PROFITS  DOWN. 


Think  network  computing  doesn't  affect  profit  performance?  Think  again.  And  that's  why  you  should  talk  to 


support  services  from  Sun.  We  can  help  you  create  a  powerful  best-of-class  solution  to 


optimize  your  present  IT  infrastructure... and  stay  ahead  of  the  rapid-fire  changes  that  affect 


us  all.  To  make  sure  these  solutions  work  for  you,  we've  teamed  with  the  likes  of  SAP,  Baan, 


Oracle,  PeopleSoft,  Lotus  and  Computer  Associates  (to  name  but  a  few).  And  we  make  it  simple.  Our  Global 


microsystems 


Solution  Centers  give  you  the  expertise  you're  looking  for  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week- in  every  time  zone  on 


earth.  Of  course,  we  offer  mission-critical  support,  professional  services  and  education.  (We  are,  in  fact,  the  largest 


supplier  of  UNIX®-based  computing  services.)  To  find  out  how  we  can  help  connect  your  network  to  your  profits 


visit  our  Web  site  at  www.sun.com/service/ad/ss.html  or  call  us  toll-free.  THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER.,u 


GET  THE  CONNECTION? 
CALL  SUN  1-800-470-5401 
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CEO  Jack  Welch  is  banking 
on  a  billion-dollar  quality 
improvement  campaign, 
and  CIO  Gary  Reiner 
is  leading  it 


By  Kathleen  Melymuka 


Jack  Welch  always  puts  his  money 
where  his  mouth  is,  and  this  year, 
the  chairman  and  CEO  of  General 
Electric  Co.  will  see  whether  his  $2 
billion  bet  on  the  Six  Sigma  quality 
campaign  pays  off. 

He’s  also  betting  on  the  guy  play¬ 
ing  the  hand:  Chief  Information  Of¬ 
ficer  Gary  Reiner.  “When  you’re 
launching  something  like  Six  Sig¬ 
ma,  you  want  somebody  with  great 
respect  that  can  make  it  happen,” 
Welch  says.  “Gary  has  all  the  leader¬ 
ship  skills  and  the  mind-set.”  And, 
Welch  adds,  Reiner  has  “great  re¬ 
spect  across  the  organization.  He’s 
got  enormous  brains,  great  energy. 

"I’m  an  enormous  fan.” 

Halfway  through  Welch’s  high- 
stakes,  high-energy,  five-year  gamble 
on  Six  Sigma,  the  odds  look  good. 
GE’s  current  quality  performance  — 
between  Three-and-a-half  and  Four 
Sigma  —  is  three  to  10  times  better 
than  it  was  in  1995,  and  incremen¬ 
tal  improvements  along  the  way  are 
starting  to  pay  off.  If  all  goes  accord¬ 
ing  to  plan,  this  is  the  year  Six  Sig¬ 
ma  hits  its  “sweet  spot,”  where  ben¬ 
efits  skyrocket  and  costs  level  off. 

If  that  happens,  there  will  be  two 
big  winners:  Welch,  whose  self- 
described  "monomaniacal”  dedica¬ 
tion  to  Sue  Sigma  has  made  it  GE’s 


top  priority,  and  Reiner,  who  moved 
from  corporate  development  to  CIO 
to  focus  GE’s  vast  but  scattered  in¬ 
formation  technology  resources  on 
the  Six  Sigma  prize. 

NO  GUTS,  NO  GLORY 

Six  Sigma  is  the  mother  of  all  quali¬ 
ty  efforts  (see  box  below).  To  achieve 
it,  GE  will  have  to  eliminate  9,999.5 

About  Six  Sigma 

Six  Sigma  is  a  statistical  term  that 
measures  how  much  a  process  varies 
from  perfection. 

One  Sigma  =  690,000  defects  per 

million  opportunities 

Two  Sigma  =  308,000 

Three  Sigma  =  66,800 

Four  Sigma  =  6,210 

Five  Sigma  =  230 

Six  Sigma  =  3.4 

HOW  IT  HAS  WORKED  IN 
SUPERABRASIVES 

Oh,  the  difference  those  sigmas  can 
make.  According  to  Prudential  Securi¬ 
ties  analyst  Nicholas  Heymann,  CE’s 
Superabrasives  business,  which  pro¬ 
duces  industrial  diamonds,  has  virtu- 


of  every  10,000  defects  in  its 
processes.  That’s  a  tall  order,  but  it’s 
one  that  would  add  $8  billion  to  $12 
billion  to  the  bottom  fine. 

“We  believe  Six  Sigma  is  the  most 
fundamental,  far-reaching  and  po¬ 
tentially  significant  initiative  ever 
undertaken  by  GE  to  optimize  its 
competitiveness,”  says  Nicholas 
Heymann,  an  analyst  at  Prudential 


ally  completed  the  implementation  of 
Six  Sigma,  giving  a  glimpse  of  what 
might  be  expected  companywide  in  a 
few  years. 

Among  the  improvements  that  oc¬ 
curred  between  Six  Sigma’s  start  in 
1995  and  the  end  of  1997: 

►Operating  margins  rose  from  9.8% 
to  25.5%. 

►  Variable  manufacturing  costs  fell 
50%. 

►The  number  of  carats  per  manufac¬ 
turing  run  rose  500%. 

►On-time  deliveries  improved  85%. 

►  Product  quality  improved  87%. 

►  Late  deliveries  to  customers  de¬ 
clined  85%. 

►  Billing  mistakes  fell  87%. 

►Capital  expenditures  decreased  40%. 


Securities,  Inc.  in  New  York. 

Six  Sigma  is  different  from  other 
quality  drives  because  it  relies  on 
customers  to  define  what  a  defect  is, 
then  uses  rigorous  data  gathering 
and  statistical  analysis  to  drive  out 
defects.  “Six  Sigma  is  attractive  be¬ 
cause  it  isn’t  anecdotal;  it’s  quantita¬ 
tive,”  Reiner  says.  “You  know 
whether  you’re  making  progress.” 

THE  GE  DIFFERENCE 

But  if  GE  ain’t  broke,  why  fix  it? 

GE  is  among  the  most  profitable 
companies  and,  according  to  Fortune 
magazine,  the  most  admired.  Its 
stock  is  the  most  highly  valued  in 
the  world. 

But  Welch  says  he  believes  in  the 
“infinite  capacity  to  improve  every¬ 
thing.”  Though  Six  Sigma  has  had 
mixed  success  at  other  companies, 
GE  stands  to  do  better  because  of  its 
culture,  says  Noel  Tichy,  author  of 
The  Leadership  Engine:  How  Winning 
Companies  Build  Leaders  at  Every  Lev¬ 
el  (Harper  Collins,  1997). 

Companies  have  tried  to  use  Six 
Sigma  as  a  cultural  change  tool, 
Tichy  explains,  but  at  GE  Welch 
changed  the  culture  first.  “He 
cleaned  up  his  portfolio,  got  the 
business  focused,  got  good  players 
in  place,  did  Work  Out  [a  company- 
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wide  exercise  in  boundaryless  think¬ 
ing],  changed  all  the  management 
processes,  then  came  along  with  Six 
Sigma  on  top  of  that,”  he  says. 

FULLY  ENGAGED 

Reiner  could  be  the  poster  boy  for 
Welch’s  ideal  of  “boundaryless  be¬ 
havior,”  defined  as  business  behav¬ 
ior  that  tramples  rank  and  bureau¬ 
cracy  to  engage  every  mind  in  the 
company  in  pursuit  of  the  best  idea. 

“He’s  a  guy  who  can  dive  into  de¬ 
tail,  and  he  expects  everybody  else  to 
be  with  him,”  says  Bob  Corcoran, 
manager  of  human  resources  for  IT. 
“He  wants  people  to  be  fully  en¬ 
gaged.  Regardless  of  your  back¬ 
ground,  he  expects  people  to  weigh 
in  with  an  assessment  on  an  issue. 
And  he  expects  you  to  push  back 
and  not  just  roll  over.” 

Reiner  is  known  for  recruiting 
and  growing  leaders.  “You  can  mea¬ 
sure  a  lot  of  people  by  the  quality  of 
the  talent  they  hire,  and  Gary  can 
recruit  better  than  anybody  I’ve 
met,”  says  Welch,  adding  that  Rein¬ 
er  has  personally  brought  more  than 
50  top  people  into  GE.  “Gary  always 
goes  out  and  finds  the  best,  and 
they  like  working  for  him.” 

Reiner  has  developed  a  compre¬ 
hensive,  continuing  leadership  edu¬ 


cation  process  within  IT  that  takes 
employees  from  the  first  weeks  at 
GE  through  the  upper  executive  lev¬ 
els.  “He’s  been  incredibly  good  at 
thinking  through  the  whole  leader¬ 
ship  pipeline,"  Tichy  says,  “and  he’s 
regularly  involved  as  a  coach  and  a 
teacher.” 

TECHNOLOGY  AS  ENABLER 

Reiner  sees  IT  as  the  supporting  in¬ 
frastructure  for  Six  Sigma  and  the 
tool  for  accomplishing  individual 
projects. 

For  example,  an  underpinning  of 
Six  Sigma  is  that  customers  define 
a  defect.  Reiner  developed  an  in¬ 
tranet  tool  called  the  “customer 
dashboard”  that  invites  more  than 
1,000  key  customers  to  identify  the 
most  critical-to-quality  (CTQ)  as¬ 
pects  of  GE  products  and  services, 
then  define  a  good  performance  and 
a  defect.  For  example,  if  a  customer 
chose  speedy  product  delivery  as  a 
CTQ  aspect,  it  would  then  define  a 
good  performance  —  say,  five  days. 
Anything  slower  is  a  defect. 

Having  defined  the  CTQ  aspects, 
customers  use  the  dashboard  to  pro¬ 
vide  regular,  precise,  quantitative 
feedback  on  how  GE’s  processes 
measure  up,  giving  a  snapshot  of  its 
performance  at  a  given  moment  and 
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people  —  specialists  and  generalists 
—  would  be  to  meet  customer  ex¬ 
pectations.  Then  it  designed  the  call 
center  and  will  monitor  perfor¬ 
mance  going  forward. 

Fixing  defects  in  a  manufacturing 
process  is  one  thing;  fixing  defects 
in  a  service  is  harder.  Toughest  of  all 
may  be  fixing  defects  in  communi¬ 
cations  between  people,  but  GE  is 
targeting  those  as  well.  For  example, 
customers  complained  that  al¬ 
though  they  worked  up  specifica¬ 
tions  for  new  medical  systems  with 
GE  salespeople,  the  final  products 
often  weren’t  what  they  thought 
they  had  ordered. 

To  solve  that  problem,  IS  is  build¬ 
ing  a  medical  systems  product  con¬ 
figurator  —  a  laptop  software  tool 
that  walks  a  customer  and  a  sales¬ 
person  through  options.  Using 
built-in  rules  for  design,  manufac¬ 
ture  and  pricing,  it  allows  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  order  only  what  can  be  de¬ 
livered  at  a  certain  price.  When  the 


a  trend  line  over  time. 

Reiner  also  devel¬ 
oped  an  intranet  site 
that  helps  all  GE  em¬ 
ployees  focus  on  the 
Six  Sigma  process.  It  provides  infor¬ 
mation  and  status  reports  on  every 
project  and  shares  best  practices 
among  the  6,000  “black  belt”  Six 
Sigma  experts,  who  work  full-time 
on  the  effort,  and  the  30,000  “green 
belts,”  who  integrate  Six  Sigma  proj¬ 
ects  into  their  regular  workloads. 

THE  MANTRA 

The  Six  Sigma  mantra  for  approach¬ 
ing  any  process  is  “define,  measure, 
analyze,  improve,  control,”  and  IT 
enables  many  of  those  activities. 
Reiner  uses  IT  to  collect  baseline 
quality  data,  model  defect-free  Six 
Sigma  processes,  automate  those 
processes  to  lock  in  improvements 
and  monitor  them  to  assure  they  re¬ 
main  defect-free. 

For  example,  customers  of  a  call 
center  in  GE’s  plastics  business  said 
calls  weren’t  being  answered  fast 
enough.  The  information  systems 
department  gathered  streams  of 
data  on  call  volume  and  types  of 
calls  by  time  of  day.  It  then  used  a 
simulation  program  to  determine 
what  the  right  number  and  mix  of 


The  Reiner  File 

NAME:  Gary  M.  Reiner 

TITLE:  Senior  vice  president,  CIO, 

General  Electric  (joined  in  1991) 
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EDUCATION:  Bachelor  of  arts,  economics,  Harvard 
University;  MBA,  Harvard  Business  School 
PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCE:  Boston  Consulting  Group 
FAMILY:  Married;  son,  6,  and  daughter,  3 
HOBBY:  Playing  with  his  kids 


order  is  complete,  the  data  is  down¬ 
loaded  into  the  order-entry  system  at 
GE  medical  systems,  removing  any 
opportunity  for  defects  based  on 
misunderstandings . 

THE  BIGGEST  PROBLEM 

This  year,  IT  is  helping  tackle  what 
Reiner  describes  as  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  Six  Sigma  is  facing:  mentoring 
the  increasing  number  of  green 
belts  as  they  work  through  their  Six 
Sigma  projects.  Up  to  now,  black 
belts  have  handled  mentoring,  but 
Reiner  wants  to  keep  the  number  of 
black  belts  constant,  while  the  num¬ 
ber  of  green  belts  will  triple  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Part  of  the  solution  will  be  focus: 
concentrating  Six  Sigma  projects  on 
a  few  big  CTQ  aspects,  such  as  on- 
time  delivery  and  product  quality, 
identified  by  customers  in  each 
business.  “That  gives  us  a  critical 
mass  of  black  belts  focused  on  one 
thing  so  that  they  can  more  effec¬ 
tively  mentor  the  green  belts,”  Rein¬ 
er  says. 

GE's  quality  gamble,  page  66 
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The  other  part  of  the  solution  is  pure 
IT:  an  intranet-based,  expert  system  soft¬ 
ware  tool  that  will  serve  as  a  green  belt 
mentor.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  Reiner 
says,  the  tool  “will  be  able  to  basically  do 
the  project  for  the  green  belt.” 

THE  PAYOFF 

Six  Sigma  permeates  GE’s  culture.  No 
one  is  considered  for  promotion  to  any 
professional  or  managerial  job  unless  he 


has  at  least  begun  four  weeks  of  formal 
green  belt  training,  and  40%  of  each  of¬ 
ficer’s  bonus  is  tied  to  success  in  driving 
Six  Sigma  inside  his  business. 

But  it  goes  deeper.  According  to  Hey- 
mann,  93%  of  GE  employees  say  the 
company  is  serious  about  becoming 
a  quality  leader.  Since  a  typical  company 
receives  ratings  of  60%  to  70%,  he  says, 
"GE’s  score  is  literally  off  the  scale.” 

The  Six  Sigma  deadline  is  no  accident, 
Heymann  says.  It  falls  just  around  the 
time  Welch  plans  to  retire.  Whether  GE 
can  make  its  five-year  deadline  is  highly 
doubtful,  but  by  acting  as  if  they  believe 
it’s  possible,  Reiner  and  his  people  have 
taken  more  costs  out  of  GE  processes 
than  they  anticipated:  $100  million  over 
target  last  year  alone. 

Those  numbers  are  rooted  in  a  finan¬ 
cial  sign-off  at  the  end  of  each  Six  Sigma 
project  that  details  actual  savings,  Rein¬ 
er  says.  “We  have  taken  a  very  firm 


stance  on  quantifying  the  benefits  from  a 
dollars  point  of  view,”  he  says. 

But  the  effort  gets  harder  as  Six  Sigma 
gets  closer.  Four  Sigma  requires  a  io-fold 
improvement  over  Three  Sigma;  Five 
Sigma,  a  30-fold  improvement  over  Four 
Sigma;  and  Six  Sigma,  a  75-fold  im¬ 
provement  over  Five  Sigma.  “Whether 
we  get  Six  Sigma  by  the  year  2000 


—  it’s  a  tough  call,”  Reiner 
says. 

But  making  the  deadline 
isn’t  really  the  point  because 
Six  Sigma  is  a  direction,  not  a 
place.  You  never  stop,  Reiner 
says.  “You  go  to  Seven;  you  go 
to  Eight.” 

This  is  the  year  GE  finds  out 
whether  the  Six  Sigma  pot  will 
be  as  big  as  expected.  If  it  is, 
Welch  can  cash  in  his  chips  a 
winner  and  Reiner  remains  a 
big  player.  If  not,  Welch  leaves 
the  table  disappointed  and  Reiner  could 
be  dealt  out. 

But  for  Reiner,  that’s  not  likely.  “He’ll 
deliver,”  Tichy  says.  "He’s  going  places. 
He  isn’t  even  close  to  where  he’s  going 
to  end  up.”  □ 

Melymuka  is  Computerworld’s  senior  edi¬ 
tor,  management. 
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Sense  &  Respond:  Capturing  Value  in  the  Network  Era 

By  Stephen  P.  Bradley  and  Richard  L.  Nolan 
Harvard  Business  School  Press;  Boston;  332  pages; 

S45  (hardcover) 

For  information  systems  leaders  who  can’t  get  to  a  Harvard 
Business  School  seminar,  this  book  is  the  next  best  thing. 

Based  on  presentations  at  a  Harvard  Business  School  collo¬ 
quium  called  “Multimedia  and  the  Boundaryless  World,”  the 
book  argues  that  the  Internet  enables  companies  to  compete 
in  a  new  way:  Traditional  “make  and 
sell”  strategies  based  on  forecasting  and 
planning  are  giving  way  to  “sense  and 
respond”  strategies  that  discover  cus¬ 
tomer  needs  in  real  time  and  meet 
them  with  custom  products  delivered  at 
lightning  speed. 

The  authors  cite  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Windows  95  beta  testing  as  a  classic  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  sense  and  respond  strate¬ 
gy:  using  technology  to  create  a  com¬ 
munity  of  users  and  developers  cooperating  throughout  the 
development  cycle.  They  contrast  that  with  the  make  and  sell 
strategy  of  IBM  developers,  who  generally  worked  in  relative 
isolation  and  froze  product  designs  early. 

The  authors  make  a  case  that  the  sense  and  respond  strategy 
reduces  cycle  time  for  developing  extremely  complex  products 
and  yields  high  levels  of  innovation. 

The  book  is  full  of  fascinating  examples,  such  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bicycle  Company  of  Japan,  where  in-store  computer- 
aided  design  and  manufacturing  systems  fit  customers  to  cus¬ 
tom  bikes,  then  send  the  specifications  to  the  factory.  The  bike 
is  in  production  by  the  time  the  customer  leaves  the  shop. 

Sense  s'  Respond  looks  at  business  opportunities  in  multime¬ 
dia,  product  development  on  the  Internet,  virtual  markets  and 
geographical  information  systems.  It  will  get  you  thinking. 

—  Kathleen  Melymuka 
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OEM 


No,  it’s  not  a  yoga  chant  (that’s  “aum”)  or  a  rock  band  (that’s 
REM)  or  any  of  the  characters  in  Star  Wars.  It’s  not  even 
“original  equipment  manufacturer,”  although  that’s 
what  its  letters  stand  for.  An  OEM  is  a  reseller. 


That’s  right.  In  OEM  we  have  not 
just  an  initialism  (formed  by  using  the 
first  letter  of  each  word  in  a  compound 
noun)  that  a  good  many  people  aren’t 
familiar  with,  but  we  also  have  a  dou¬ 
ble  jeopardy  of  sorts.  Even  if  you  know 
what  its  words  are,  you  still  won’t  know 
what  an  OEM  is. 

Acronyms  and  initialisms  by  their 
nature  risk  alienating  readers.  And 
knowing  what  their  letters  stand  for 
doesn’t  always  help.  (Just  because  a 
publication  spells  out  DHTML  as  Dy¬ 
namic  Hypertext  Markup  Language 
doesn’t  mean  the  reader  has  any 
idea  what  that  is,  barring  further 
explanation.)  But  at  least  in  those  cas¬ 
es,  the  words  bear  some  relation  to 
function.  OEM’s  words  are  about  90 
degrees  off. 

For  the  record,  a  reseller  is  a  compa¬ 
ny  that  buys  components  from  other 
companies  and  uses  them  to  build 
products.  So  a  computer  reseller  is  a 
company  that  buys  chips,  mother¬ 
boards,  hard  drives  and  all  the  other 
things  that  go  into  a  PC  and  puts  them 
together.  Indeed,  that  could  be  consid¬ 
ered  manufacturing,  but  since  the 
OEM  doesn’t  build  all  the  parts,  it 
hardly  makes  sense  to  call  it  the  origi¬ 
nal  equipment  manufacturer.  Yet  our 
industry  does. 


ANNE  MCCRORY 

is  probably 


And  adding  insult  to 
injury,  OEM  often  isn’t 
just  a  noun.  It  fre¬ 
quently  joins  the  ranks 
of  other  linguistic  af¬ 
fronts  —  such  as  im¬ 
pact  and  priority  —  in 
which  nouns  are 
heinously  turned  into 
verbs.  So  the  guy  who 
says,  “This  product  is 
going  to  be  OEM’ed’ 
not  only  confounding  many  of  his 
listeners,  but  he’s  also  committing  an 
offensive  —  or  should  I  say  criminal? 
—  act. 

What  to  do?  I  proffer  my  usual  ad¬ 
vice:  Exercise  restraint  and  use  the  real 
word  —  reseller  —  instead.  Or  even 
better,  explain  that  you  mean  a  compo¬ 
nents  assembler  when  you  mean  OEM 
the  noun,  or  that  your  product  is 
going  to  be  sold  to  a  manufacturer  for 
inclusion  in  its  goods  when  you  mean 
OEM  the  verb.  That  will  put  it  all 
together  for  your  audience.  Just  like 
an  OEM.D 

Does  any  high-tech  jargon  have  you 
steamed?  Tell  Anne  McCrory,  former 
Computerworld  copy  desk  chief  and 
now  assistant  sections  editor.  Her  Inter¬ 
net  address  is  anne_mccrory@cw.com. 


INTRODUCING 

Inprise™  corporation. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  your  corporate 
information  systems  were  readily 
available  to  all  those  who  needed 
them?  Better  yet,  if  they  were  reliable, 
scalable,  and  secure?  And  could  be 
developed,  deployed,  and  managed 
with  ease?  We  think  so.  And  that’s 
why  we  are  proud  to  introduce 
Inprise  Corporation,  a  new  company 
dedicated  to  the  radical  simplification 
of  distributed  enterprise  computing. 

In  this  field,  simplification  is  the  key 
to  greater  productivity.  So,  we’ve 
integrated  the  superior  development 
tools  of  Borland  with  the  highly 
scalable  middleware  of  Visigenic. 
To  simplify  things.  So  that  you  can 
take  data  and  processes  that  exist  in 
multiple  applications,  in  disparate 
locations,  and  transform  them 
seamlessly  into  new  distributed 
applications  that  deliver  meaningful, 
real-time  information  for  any  user, 
anytime,  anywhere.  This  integration 
means  you’ll  reduce  costs,  respond 
more  quickly  to  unexpected  changes 
in  the  market,  and  become  more 
competitive.  Without  complications. 


Borland  +  Visigenic  •  Inprise 


To  find  out  more  about  how  we  turned 
years  of  combined  experience  into  a 
complete  solution  for  integrating  the 
enterprise,  download  our  whitepaper  at 

www.inprise.t^^Habout/  strategy/ 


©1998  Inprise  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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e  shortage  of  systems  personnel  is  a  temporary 
phenomenon. 

A  historical  study  of  all  shortages  —  whether 
they  were  for  food,  gold,  oil,  land  or  fish  —  teach- 


P*aul  a.  strassmann  )  es  us  that  they  are  aberrations  caused  mostly 

by  temporarily  excessive  demand. 


QUAL 
IS  THE 
ANSWER 
TO  THE 
LABOR 
'CRISIS' 


The  economics  of  rising  prices  will  al¬ 
ways  generate  corrective  measures  that 
ultimately  deliver  a  sufficient  supply. 

SHORTAGE  AND  SELF-INTEREST 

Vendors  are  happy  about  any  “shortages” 
because  they  make  selling  easier  and 
prices  higher.  The  recent  discovery  that 
there  was  a  shortage  of  systems  and  pro¬ 
gramming  personnel  was  welcomed  by 
just  about  everyone  who  stands  to  bene¬ 
fit  from  it. 

For  example,  the  Information  Technol¬ 
ogy  Association  of  America,  a  trade  or¬ 
ganization  that  represents  primarily  the 
computer  industry,  favors  more  liberal 
immigration  quotas  for  computer  ex¬ 
perts.  The  National  Research  Council 
and  the  Computer  Research  Association, 
both  of  which  mostly  reflect  the  views  of 
academia,  favor  more  subsidies  for  com¬ 
puter  departments.  The  Software  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  which  represents 
lobbies  for  Microsoft,  Oracle  and  others, 
advocates  spending  public  money  to 
boost  the  supply  of  programmers.  Com¬ 
puter  people  love  the  news  about  scarcity 
of  talent  because  it  enhances  their  sense 
of  importance  and  legitimizes  requests 
for  larger-than-average  raises. 

For  someone  aspiring  to  become  a 
computer  professional,  enter  the  head¬ 
hunting  business  or  form  a  software 
company,  it  would  be  useful  to  under¬ 
stand  how  real  and  sustainable  the  cur¬ 
rent  shortages  are. 

SHORTAGES  DON'T  LAST 

There’s  a  simple  way  to  eliminate  short¬ 
ages:  cut  waste  and  improve  productivity. 
There’s  no  lack  of  examples. 

Every  few  years  New  York  runs  into 
alarming  water  shortfalls  because  much 
of  its  supply  goes  to  waste  from  leaking 
pipes  and  poor  supply  management.  The 
land-rich  Soviet  Union  experienced 
chronic  shortages  of  food  while  most  of 
the  crops  were  left  rotting  in  fertile 
fields.  Only  15  years  ago,  the  price  of 
gold  was  expected  to  rise  to  more  than 
Si.ooo  an  ounce  on  account  of  short¬ 
ages.  Speculators  lost  money  when  a 
drop  in  demand  brought  the  price  down 
to  less  than  a  quarter  of  what  was  ex¬ 
pected. 

The  yesteryear  scarcities  of  oil  were 
supposed  to  lead  to  prices  of  more  than 


$100  a  barrel.  Nowadays,  oil  costs  less, 
in  real  dollars,  than  when  the  scarcity 
scare  started.  The  food  famines  and  fuel 
shortages  that  were  accepted  as  a  reliable 
prediction  in  the  1960s  have  now  been 
replaced  by  surpluses  in  all  raw  materi¬ 
als,  with  prices  dropping  relative  to  the 
rising  global  personal  income. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  IT  labor  “crisis”  will  follow  this  pat¬ 
tern:  resistance  to  rising  labor  costs,  au¬ 
tomation  of  programming  tasks,  stan¬ 
dardization  of  applications,  adoption  of 
total  quality  methods,  institution  of  sys¬ 
tems  engineering  disciplines  and  certifi¬ 
cation  requirements.  Management  will 
resist  hiring  more  systems  professionals 
as  the  solution  to  their  problems.  In¬ 
stead,  they  will  start  boosting  ways  to  de¬ 
liver  greater  productivity  through  im¬ 
proved  software  quality. 

THE  DEMAND-MANAGEMENT 
PROPONENTS 

Early  this  year,  a  task  force  report  fo¬ 
cused  on  how  software  productivity  and 
quality  relates  to  the  U.S.  information 
technology  workforce  shortage.  Howard 
Rubin,  chairman  of  the  computer  sci¬ 
ence  department  at  Hunter  College  in 
New  York,  chaired  and  authored  that  ef¬ 
fort,  which  included  contributions  from 
other  software  quality  luminaries  such  as 
Barry  Boehm,  Jerry  Grochow  and  Capers 
Jones. 

The  report  concluded  that  U.S.  soft¬ 
ware  productivity  is  unsatisfactory  and 
that  it  has  been  declining  since  1993. 
The  management  of  software  continues 
to  be  unacceptable,  with  only  6%  of  or¬ 
ganizations  meeting  the  criteria  of  hav¬ 
ing  “defined”  software  management 
processes  in  place.  The  report’s  authors 
concluded  that  increasing  software 
quality,  as  well  as  reducing  the  “destruc¬ 
tive  feedback  loop”  from  excessive  em¬ 
ployee  turnover,  would  relieve  the  cur¬ 
rent  tendency  to  compensate  for 
unsatisfactory  performance  by  adding 
more  people. 

Contributors  to  the  software  quality 
and  productivity  report  favor  increasing 
the  supply  of  skilled  systems  personnel. 
But  they  also  identify  the  following  prac¬ 
tices  that  are  necessary  to  achieve  greater 
efficiencies:  software  reuse,  systems  in¬ 
tegration  standards  that  aren’t  vendor- 


specific,  simulation  methods  for  capture 
of  customer  requirements,  and  formal 
software  testing  processes  and  certifica¬ 
tion  of  software  for  conformity  with  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  standards.  Of  those  mea¬ 
sures,  the  reuse  of  high-quality  software 
components  would  yield,  by  far,  the 
highest  cost-reduction  potential. 

IMPLICATIONS  FOR 
MANAGEMENT 

Rising  prices,  short  technology  life  and 
chronic  systems  failures  are  rapidly  re¬ 
ducing  executive  tolerance  for  waste. 
Boards  of  directors  are  recognizing  that 
the  current  shortages  of  qualified  sys¬ 
tems  personnel  are  largely  self-inflicted, 
with  the  year  2000  fiasco  offering  the 
most  immediate  proof  of  software  mis¬ 
management. 

The  prevailing  waste  in  managing 
software  as  a  corporate  asset  is  scan¬ 
dalous.  According  to  a  study  by  Jones, 
chairman  of  Software  Productivity  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  in  Burlington,  Mass.,  can¬ 
celed  projects  consume  more  than  15% 
of  all  software  efforts.  Furthermore, 
about  60%  of  the  U.S.  software  work¬ 
force  is  engaged  in  fixing  errors  that  are 
largely  avoidable  if  total  quality  manage¬ 
ment  practices  were  applied. 

If  those  numbers  are  correct,  proper 
software  management  practices  could 
lead  to  more  than  a  1  million  personnel 
surplus.  Therefore,  I  don’t  believe  that 
we  suffer  from  a  350,000-person  short¬ 
age,  as  has  been  alleged  by  those  who 
are  looking  for  more  billable  bodies 
to  cure  a  situation  that  has  been 
caused  by  mismanagement  of  valuable 
people. 

The  present  shortages  of  systems  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  U.S.  will  vanish  as  normal 
growth,  global  competition  and  im¬ 
proved  systems  management  practices 
alter  the  current  conditions.  That  will 
happen  within  the  next  decade,  for  sure. 
One  should  not  count  on  the  persistence 
of  premium  prices  and  the  imbalance 
between  demand  and  supply  to  make 
decisions  that  bank  on  that  flawed  as¬ 
sumption.  □ 

Strassmann  (ceo@stacorp.com)  says  certi¬ 
fication  of  reusable  software  components  to 
high-quality  standards  will  displace  large 
amounts  of  handcrafted  programming. 
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NetWare  5.0 
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Java,  directory 
and  Internet  tools 
boost  NetWare, 
but  complexity 
lingers 


Other  Products  amt  Services 

PRODUCT  REVIEW 

NetWare  5.0  ( Beta  j ) 

NOVELL,  INC. 

Provo,  Utah 
www.novdl.com 

PROS:  Improved  installation 
Support  for  TCP/IP-only 
networks 

Java-based  management 
Better-distributed  computing 
tools 


ith  NetWare 
5.0  on  the 
midyear  hori¬ 
zon,  Novell,  Inc. 
is  poised  to  try  to 
recapture  market 
share  it  has  lost  to 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  NT 
Server.  The  new  Beta  3 
version  offers  enough  of 
the  planned  features  to 
provide  signs  of  how  Novell 
hopes  to  meet  that  goal. 
Novell  has  added  sufficient 
pure  muscle  to  keep  existing 
customers  very  happy  and 

BY  GARRETT  MICHAEL  HAYES  some  of  those 

who  have  left. 
But  to  bring  new  customers 
into  the  fold  in  the  face  of  NT, 
Novell  still  needs  to  take  a  few 
more  steps  toward  simplifica¬ 
tion,  making  it  easier  for  ad¬ 
ministrators  who  don’t  already 
have  NetWare  experience. 

Client/Server  Labs  worked 
with  the  third  beta  release,  in 


which  Novell  has  refined 
components  such  as  the 
graphical  user  interface- 
based  installation  pro¬ 
cess,  distributed  printing 
services,  support  for  pure 
TCP/IP  environments  and  data 
storage  services.  Also  added 
since  the  previous  beta  are  fea¬ 
tures  such  as  a  unified  client 
installation,  Java-based  manage¬ 
ment  console,  Lightweight  Di¬ 
rectory  Access  Protocol  (LDAP) 
support  and  easier  access  to 
distributed  resources. 

STARTING  FROM  SCRATCH 

We  installed  the  beta  software 
on  a  Dell  Computer  Corp. 
PowerEdge  4100/200  system. 
Kudos  to  Novell  for  significant 
improvements  in  its  installation 
process.  Our  testers  thought 
that  this  installation  process, 
though  still  beta-rough  in  a  few 
places,  is  significantly  easier 
for  an  uninitiated  administrator 
to  understand  than  any  past 


CONS: 

Unnecessarily  complex  admin¬ 
istration  will  hurt  NetWare’s 
appeal  at  new  sites 


version.  Gone  are  the  discon¬ 
nected  installation  routines 
for  such  things  as  the  TCP/IP 
protocol. 

The  overall  server  installation 
process  took  us  about  40  min¬ 
utes.  That  didn’t  include  a  bit 
over  an  hour  of  preparation 
time  that  we  spent  trying  to 
find  DOS-based  drivers  for  our 
CD-ROM  drive.  That  minor 
irritant  stems  from  Novell’s 
continued  reliance  on  DOS  for 
the  installation  and  boot 
processes. 

THE  NOS  BEHEMOTH 
CONTINUES  TO  GROW 

Novell  Directory  Services 
(NDS),  with  its  tremendous 
power  and  flexibility,  has  been 
a  core  component  of  Novell’s 
offering  since  NetWare  4.0 


emerged  several  years  ago.  One 
key  element  of  the  strategy  for 
NetWare  5.0  is  the  continued 
expansion  of  the  NDS  model  to 
provide  more  services. 

NetWare  5.0  includes  an  en¬ 
gine  for  LDAP  (formerly  in¬ 
cluded  with  GroupWise).  The 
service  makes  information 
such  as  user  names,  E-mail  ad¬ 
dresses  and  telephone  numbers 
available  across  the  network  to 
anyone  running  a  standard 
LDAP  query  client,  even  to 
those  not  on  NetWare. 

By  its  nature,  NDS  lets  an 
organization  construct  an 
integrated  directory  structure, 
which  may  span  many  ma¬ 
chines  across  a  widely  dis¬ 
persed  physical  network.  But 
the  amount  and  variety  of 
NT  counterstrike,  page  70 
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information  stored  in  a  typical 
NDS  “tree”  goes  far  beyond  what 
normally  would  be  offered  to  an 
LDAP  client.  Finding  key  pieces  of 
information  among  the  huge 
number  of  details  stored  across 
numerous  servers  could  become 
quite  time  consuming. 

Novell  has  solved  that  problem 
by  combining  the  LDAP  service 
with  a  feature  called  a  catalog. 
Never  seen  directly  by  an  end 
user,  a  catalog  stores  a  subset 
of  the  information  held  in  a  full 
NDS  tree,  essentially  pulling 
together  a  quick  reference  list  of 
just  the  key  information  features 
to  be  made  available  to  an  LDAP 
client.  We  found  the  catalog  easy 
to  set  up,  and  we  especially  liked 
the  fact  that  we  could  configure 
LDAP  services  to  use  or  not  use 
the  catalog. 

MANAGEMENT  TOOLS 
-  THE  NEW  AND  THE  OLD 

Most  management  is  still  done 
with  NetWare  Administrator 
(NWAdmin)  on  a  client  system 
and  modules  such  as  Monitor 
and  NWConfig  running  on  the 
system  console.  Novell  has  made 
minor  tweaks  to  fold  in  the  new 
features.  We  were  pleased  to  see 
that  there’s  now  only  one 
NWAdmin  program  for  both  Win¬ 
dows  95  and  Windows  NT  clients. 

One  of  the  biggest  changes 
looming  on  the  horizon  is  an 
application  called  ConsoleOne. 
Based  on  Java  technology, 
ConsoleOne  is  Novell’s  first  step 
toward  providing  a  unified  admin¬ 
istrative  tool  that  will  look  and  op¬ 
erate  the  same  across  any  plat¬ 
form  that  supports  Java.  In  its 
current  form,  ConsoleOne  isn’t 
much  more  than  an  interesting- 
looking  demonstration  of  things  to 
come,  but  the  idea  of  presenting  a 
single  administrative  face  is  ap¬ 
pealing.  If  Novell  is  able  to  deliver 
on  its  promise  to  unify  adminis¬ 
tration,  it  will  have  taken  a  major 
step  forward. 

CENTRALIZING  THE 
NETWORK  INFRASTRUCTURE 

Administrators  will  gain  greater 
control  over  the  working  environ¬ 
ment  of  their  users,  while  users 
are  freed  from  some  of  the  details 
of  the  network  itself  under  Net¬ 
Ware  5.0.  NDS  Policy  Packages  let 


an  administrator  define  in  advance 
the  network  resources  that  partic¬ 
ular  sets  of  users  will  receive  from 
any  of  the  various  workstations 
they  may  use.  For  example,  you 
could  assign  four  critical  desktop 
applications  and  a  special  printer 
to  the  accounting  group,  knowing 
that  the  next  time  a  member  of 
that  group  signs  on,  those  defaults 
will  be  applied.  That  can  go  a  long 
way  toward  easing  the  administra¬ 
tor’s  need  to  make  office  visits. 

The  concepts  of  Digital  Identity 
and  Context-less  log-in  will  also 
ease  life  for  end  users.  No  longer 
does  a  traveling  user  need  to  know 
details  about  his  home  location 
within  the  NDS  tree  to  success¬ 
fully  connect.  NetWare  will  auto¬ 
matically  try  to  locate  "Fred”  else¬ 
where  in  the  NDS  tree  and  will 
even  present  a  list  of  log-in  possi¬ 
bilities  from  which  the  user  can 
choose.  Once  connected,  Fred  can 
have  the  same  network  resources 
at  his  disposal  that  he  enjoyed  in 
his  home  office. 

At  the  same  time,  Novell  has 
admirably  addressed  the  concerns 
of  its  existing  marketplace  by  an¬ 
swering  more  questions  than 
users  have  asked.  For  example,  ad¬ 
ministrators  asked  Novell  to  make 
password  administration  a  task 
that  can  be  assigned  to  various 
users.  Novell  met  the  challenge  by 
empowering  the  administrator  to 
assign  the  rights  for  any  similar 
task.  Seeing  developers  solve  a 
class  of  problems  at  a  single 
stroke,  rather  than  focusing  on 
a  single  request,  is  heartening 
indeed. 

CHANGING 

NETWORK  PHILOSOPHY 

It  appears  that  Novell  has  finally 
acknowledged  that  TCP/IP  is  the 
network  protocol  of  choice  for 
most  of  the  world  by  announcing 
its  support  for  IP-only  networks. 
When  complete,  that  will  free  net¬ 
work  administrators  from  sup¬ 
porting  multiple  protocols  or  pro¬ 
tocol  conversions  on  their  LAN. 

However,  I  say  “appears”  be¬ 
cause  the  installation  choices  we 
made  requesting  only  TCP/IP  still 
resulted  in  the  installation  of 
Novell’s  proprietary  IPX/SPX 
protocols  as  well,  both  on  the 
server  and  the  client.  Our  at¬ 
tempts  to  remove  IPX/SPX  from 


the  client  rendered  the  worksta¬ 
tion  bootable  only  in  safe  mode 
and  required  us  to  reinstall  the 
NetWare  client  software  to  restore 
client  connectivity. 

THE  PRICE  OF  POWER 

Although  the  selection  of  a  net¬ 
work  operating  system  remains  to 
a  large  extent  a  philosophical  issue 
bordering  on  the  religious,  one 
flaw  became  clear  during  our  test¬ 
ing.  NetWare  has  a  dizzying 
wealth  of  features,  especially  in 
the  power  and  flexibility  that  NDS 
can  place  in  an  administrator’s 
hands.  But  it  remains  hampered 
by  its  designers’  familiarity  with 
their  own  product.  They  have  yet 
to  master  the  trick  of  presenting 
the  newcomer  with  a  simple  path 
and  crystal-clear  directions. 

As  Novell  with  each  version  has 
raised  the  bar  for  features  and 
capabilities,  it  has  also  raised 
the  bar  on  the  skills  and  costs  for 
new  customers.  There  are  so 
many  options  and  configurable 
parameters  that  even  seasoned 
NetWare  administrators  may  soon 
become  dazed  and  confused.  For 
novices  looking  at  their  first 
network  installation,  the  prospect 
is  terrifying. 

With  applications  such  as 
ConsoleOne  on  the  horizon  and 
efforts  continuing  to  streamline 
installation  processes,  Novell  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  address  the  issue  of 
complex  management.  But  the 
company  still  has  a  good  deal  of 
road  to  travel  before  it  brings  its 


power  under  enough  control  to 
match  Microsoft  in  the  arena  of 
clear  and  simple  administration. 
One  example:  NetWare  still  lacks 
an  easy  way  to  find  and  load  spe¬ 
cial  modules  without  recourse 
to  the  documentation.  Learning 
the  name  of  the  module  that 
controls  a  CD-ROM  by  happening 
to  remember  the  old  Load  CD- 
ROM  command  and  then  getting 
a  splash  screen  saying,  “This  is 
now  controlled  by  .  . .”  isn’t  good 
module  management. 

NetWare  5.0  is  thus  full  of  both 
promise  and  peril,  with  the  final 
decision  riding  on  what  changes 
Novell  makes  before  the  official  re¬ 
lease  date.  We  would  especially 
like  to  see  something  similar  to 
the  installation  wizards  available 
elsewhere  to  guide  the  novice  ad¬ 
ministrator  through  basic  setup 
procedures  such  as  configuring 
print  services. 

Novell  shops  will  welcome  most 
if  not  all  of  the  improvements 
coming  in  NetWare  5.0.  Seasoned 
NetWare  administrators  likely  will 
have  a  much  easier  task  of  driving 
NetWare  into  new  organizations. 
But  if  an  organization  doesn’t 
have  NetWare  servers  or  NetWare- 
sawy  administrators  already  on 
staff,  it  will  continue  to  question 
whether  or  not  it  can  ride  this  par¬ 
ticularly  powerful  beast.  □ 

Hayes  is  system  controls  manager 
at  Client/Server  Labs,  Inc.  (www. 
cslinc.com )  in  Atlanta,  a  primary 
test  partner  of  Computerworld. 


FLASHBACK: 

AN  EARLIER  LOOK  AT  NETWARE 

NetWare  5.0  beta  a  sign  of  things  to  come 

(Computerworld,  Feb.  2,  1998;  www.computerworld.com) 

By  David  Strom 

SUMMARY:  Code-named  Moab,  NetWare  5.0  still  needs 
work,  but  you  already  can  see  signs  of  improvement,  such  as 
a  new  file  system  format,  a  better  DHCP  server,  distributed 
printing,  IP  support  and  Java 
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For  a  decade,  the  Compu 
Smithsonian  Awards  have  honored 


IT  achievement 


search  for  new  heroes"  is  the 
motto  of  the  Computerworld 
Smithsonian  Awards. 

Launched  in  1989,  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  charter  was  to  “seek 
out,  recognize  and  docu¬ 
ment  the  uses  of  information  technology 
most  illustrative  of  a  profound,  positive  and 
demonstrable  impact  on  society.” 

Has  it  succeeded? 

In  a  relentlessly  forward-looking  industry, 
a  10th  anniversary  seems  like  a  good  time 
to  take  a  deep  breath  and  look  back  for  a 
change. 

To  that  end,  we  checked  in  on  one  winner 
from  each  of  the  Computerworld  Smithson¬ 
ian  Awards’  first  nine  years. 

We  wondered  what  had  become  of 


the  once-celebrated  applications.  Had  they 
revolutionized  industries?  Had  they  trans¬ 
formed  lives?  Had  they  flickered  out? 

The  answer  to  each  question  is  yes.  Some 
winning  ideas  have  prospered;  others  have 
fizzled. 

Some  applications  predicted  earthshaking 
trends;  others  failed  to  concoct  that  special 
potion  of  timing,  finance  and  good  fortune. 

But  tonight,  as  the  program  begins  its 
10th  anniversary  celebration  with  a  black- tie 
gala  in  Washington  (you  can  see  a  list  of 
this  year’s  finalists  at  http://innovate.si.edu), 
every  Computerworld  Smithsonian  Award 
winner  —  indeed,  every  nominee  —  is  part 
of  a  unique  and,  we  think,  successful  at¬ 
tempt  to  capture  history  as  it  happens. 

10  years  of  heroes,  page  72 
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Born  of  the  Rodney  King  riots.  Virtual  Los 
Angeles  -  winner  in  the  Education  and  Acade¬ 
mia  category  in  1994  -  has  morphed  into  a 
comprehensive  urban  simulation  program,  proj 
ect  director  William  Jepson  says 


WINNER:  LC  Technologies, 
Inc. 

APPLICATION:  Eyegaze 
Communication  System 
CATEGORY:  Medicine 


Adapting  technology  for  the  se¬ 
verely  handicapped  has  not  been 
a  growth  business  for  LC  Tech¬ 
nologies  in  Fairfax,  Va. 

Ten  years  after  receiving  the 
award  for  a  system  that  lets  hand¬ 
icapped  people  use  their  eyes  to  type,  LC  has 
updated  the  system  for  ’90s  activities  such  as 
sending  faxes  and  accessing  the  Internet,  but 
not  much  else  has  changed  at  the  tiny  company 
where  the  original  four  principals  (Joseph  and 
Jettie  Lahoud  and  Dixon  and  Nancy  Cleveland) 
still  run  things. 

Although  LC  gets  sporadic  publicity  —  it  was 
featured  on  ABC’s  20/20  in  December  —  only 
150  devices  have  been  sold.  “We  underestimat¬ 
ed  some  of  the  difficulties  associated  with  mak¬ 
ing  a  commercial  product,”  admits  President 
Joseph  Lahoud. 

Some  problems  are  technical:  Users  must 
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keep  their  heads  stationary,  which  is  difficult  for 
clients  with  cerebral  palsy;  light  can  interfere 
with  the  infrared  signals  used  in  the  device;  and 
it’s  still  not  portable. 

Moreover,  the  $20,000  price  tag,  though 
halved  since  1989,  is  still  too  high.  “The  hard¬ 
est  thing,”  says  medical  coordinator  Nancy 
Cleveland,  “is  that  thousands  of  people  ought 
to  have  it  and  can’t  afford  it.” 

But  they  will,  Lahoud  says.  He  plans  to  per¬ 
fect  and  miniaturize  the  technology  over  the 
next  two  to  five  years  and  build  portable  sys¬ 
tems  from  scratch  rather  than  buying  off-the- 
shelf  components. 

That  will  slash  prices  to  $2,000,  he  says,  en¬ 
abling  the  market  to  finally  take  off. 

Either  way,  the  principals  are  committed. 
“We’re  hanging  in  there,”  Cleveland  says.  “We'll 
never  get  rich,  but  it’s  satisfying.” 

—  Kathleen  Melymuka 


WINNER:  Purdue  University 
APPLICATION:  Supercomput¬ 
ing  solves  structure  of  the 
virus 

CATEGORY:  Medicine 

Imagine  never  being  sick  with  a 
cold  again.  Other  than  the  fact 
that  you  could  no  longer  use  a 
cold  as  an  excuse  to  call  in  sick,  it 
could  make  your  life  a  lot  easier. 

In  1990,  Purdue  University  re¬ 
searcher  Michael  Rossman  won  a  Computer- 
world  Smithsonian  Award  for  solving  the  three- 
dimensional  structure  of  the  antivirus  using 
high-powered  supercomputers. 

Today,  those  supercomputers  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  several  networked  PC  workstations 
that  run  various  commercially  available  software 
programs,  many  of  which  are  created  by  scien¬ 
tists  and  researchers. 

And  as  recently  as  two  months  ago,  Rossman 
and  his  team  analyzed  in  atomic  detail  the  3-D 
structure  of  the  part  of  the  cellular  receptor  that 
binds  to  a  virus  that  causes  most  colds  in 
humans. 

Using  techniques  such  as  X-ray  crystallogra¬ 
phy,  scientists  can  determine  the  3-D  structure 
of  biological  molecules,  atom  by  atom. 

Rossman  and  his  team  have  looked  at  many 
types  of  viruses,  including  bacterial  viruses 
and  viruses  that  affect  the  heart  and  other 
muscles. 

“We’re  dealing  with  millions  of  cells  here, 
not  just  collecting  and  spitting  out  data,”  Ross¬ 
man  says.  “We  can  look  at  a  lot  more  viruses 
now.” 

Rossman  and  other  scientists  have  now  fig¬ 
ured  out  part  of  the  structure  of  the  ICAM-1  re¬ 
ceptor,  which  normally  holds  infection-fighting 
white  blood  cells  in  place  but  is  bypassed  by  the 
rhinovirus,  which  causes  the  common  cold. 
Mapping  the  atomic  structure  of  a  virus  may 
just  help  scientists  find  a  cure  for  the  common 
cold. 

—  Joyce  Chutchian 
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WINNER:  Frito-Lay,  Inc. 
APPLICATION:  Handheld 
computers 

CATEGORY:  Business 


v&  ■  1°  i99i>  making  pricing  and  prod- 

®  uct  decisions  for  stores  at  the 
route  level  seemed  a  radical,  even 
preposterous,  idea. 

Then  Frito-Lay’s  handheld  com¬ 
puters  changed  everything. 

The  system  let  salespeople  in  the  field  track 
sales  and  pricing  data,  then  feed  the  data  back 
nightly  to  Frito-Lay’s  Dallas  headquarters. 

Seven  years  later,  sales  reps  are  still  using  the 
handhelds  —  albeit  better,  faster  and  easier-to- 
carry  versions,  says  Steve  Schuckenbrock,  the 
former  chief  information  officer  at  Frito-Lay 
who  recently  became  senior  vice  president  of  in¬ 
formation  technology  and  CIO  at  PepsiCo,  Frito- 
Lay’s  parent  company. 

Before  1991,  Frito-Lay  headquarters  made  the 
distribution  decisions.  That  power  was  pushed 
to  the  route  level  in  ’91,  then  even  further  —  to 
chains  and  individual  stores  —  in  a  1996  up¬ 
grade,  Schuckenbrock  says.  For  example,  if  a 
national  chain  wants  to  sell  Frito-Lay  products 
at  a  specified  price,  the  handheld  computer  can 
lock  in  the  price  for  that  specific  chain. 

That  shift  in  power  summarizes  two  modem 
business  goals:  offering  as  much  choice  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  consumer  and  empowering  field 
employees.  The  application  also  ties  Frito-Lay 
more  tightly  into  the  supply  chain  and  improves 
forecasting  and  inventory  management. 

And  although  Frito-Lay’s  handhelds  didn’t 
necessarily  predict  the  PalmPilot  revolution, 
Schuckenbrock  says  the  idea  has  been  adopted 
by  other  companies,  including  Frito-Lay’s  com¬ 
petitors.  “Everybody’s  doing  handhelds,”  he 
says.  “There’s  no  other  way  to  manage  that  kind 
of  volume.” 

—  Keith  Shaw 
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WINNER:  Stanford  Medical 
School 

APPLICATION:  GenBank 
Computer  Resource 
CATEGORY:  Science 


The  award-winning  system  that 
■  updated  and  maintained  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  human  genome  no 
longer  exists,  but  the  heart  of  the 
application  —  the  GenBank  data¬ 
base  —  lives  on  in  a  new  system  at  the  Nation¬ 
al  Center  for  Biotechnology  Information  (NCBI) 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

GenBank  holds  data  about  the  structure  of 
DNA,  the  molecular  blueprint  for  life.  Defining 
and  cataloging  segments  of  the  huge  DNA  mol¬ 
ecule  is  essential  to  understanding  disease. 
Every  major  advancement  in  medical  science  to¬ 
day  owes  a  debt  to  GenBank,  says  Francis  Ouel¬ 
lette,  GenBank  coordinator  at  the  NCBI. 


The  contractor-supplied  system  of  1992  auto¬ 
mated  a  manual  process  that  couldn’t  keep  up 
with  an  explosion  in  knowledge  about  human 
genetics.  But  it,  in  turn,  succumbed  to  expo¬ 
nential  growth  in  data  and  user  activity. 

Six  years  ago,  GenBank  held  90  million 
"base  pairs,”  the  building  blocks  whose  se¬ 
quences  define  segments  of  DNA.  Today,  it 
holds  1.5  billion.  New  ones  are  added  at  the  rate 
of  4  million  per  day,  and  GenBank’s  World 
Wide  Web  site  sees  2  million  hits  per  day. 

Nobel  Prize  winner  Richard  Roberts,  research 
director  at  New  England  Biolabs  in  Boston,  uses 
GenBank  daily.  “There  are  many  aspects  of  mol¬ 
ecular  biology  where  access  to  GenBank  is 
more  important  than  ...  a  centrifuge,”  he  says. 

The  NCBI-developed  system  has  a  new,  ultra¬ 
powerful  searching  capability  called  Entrez.  Pro¬ 
pelled  by  four  Silicon  Graphics,  Inc.  Challenger 
computers,  it  can  simultaneously  search 
several  logically  related  databases,  including  a 
10  million-article  library.  To  help  researchers 
discover  the  function  of  a  new  gene  sequence, 
Entrez  can  find  near  matches  with  other  se¬ 
quences  having  similar  properties  —  “things  in 
a  twilight  zone,”  Ouellette  says. 

—  Gary  H.  Anthes 


WINNER:  Los  Angeles  County 
Department  of  Public  Social 
Services 

APPLICATION:  Automated 
Fingerprint  Image  Reporting 
and  Match  System 
CATEGORY:  Government  and 
Nonprofit 


One  in  every  five  residents  in  Los 
Angeles  County  receives  service 
from  the  county  Department  of  Public  Social 
Services  (DPSS). 

To  help  track  cases  and  to  prevent  welfare 
fraud,  DPSS  implemented  a  fingerprint  scan¬ 
ning  and  matching  system  in  1991.  It’s  project¬ 
ed  to  save  $83.8  million  by  year’s  end. 

Welfare  recipients’  fingerprints  are  scanned 
into  the  Automated  Fingerprint  Image  Report¬ 
ing  and  Match  System  (AFIRM).  After  a  print 
is  scanned,  a  software  program  looks  for  a 
match.  If  it  finds  one  in  the  database,  the  appli¬ 
cant  is  already  receiving  aid  and  is  trying  to  de¬ 
fraud  taxpayers. 

“The  system  is  meant  to  be  a  deterrent,”  says 
Bill  Macfadden,  division  chief  for  computer  ser¬ 
vices  at  DPSS.  It’s  working:  There's  only  one 
fraudulent  attempt  per  month  now,  Macfadden 
says,  as  word  has  gotten  around  that  this  partic¬ 
ular  con  is  nearly  impossible  to  pull  off. 

AFIRM  has  paved  the  way  for  fingerprint¬ 
imaging  systems  nationwide.  California  is  im¬ 
plementing  a  system  that  will  save  the  state  $94 
million  in  its  first  year  alone,  and  Texas,  Illinois 
and  Connecticut  have  also  climbed  onboard. 
“L.A.  has  proven  it’s  cost-effective,”  he  says. 

—  Stefanie  McCann 


WINNER:  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Los  Angeles 
APPLICATION:  Rebuild  Los 
Angeles  (since  renamed  Virtual 
Los  Angeles) 

CATEGORY:  Education  and 
Academia 


The  cool-looking  urban  planning 
application  that  received  accolades 
in  1994  is  still  cool.  It  still  boasts  full-color, 
graphically  enhanced  virtual  models  of  city 
blocks  in  Los  Angeles,  complete  with  graffiti, 
off-ramps  and  exit  signs. 

But  Rebuild  Los  Angeles  has  extended  be¬ 
yond  its  original  intentions:  to  facilitate 
the  rebuilding  of  earthquake-,  fire-,  riot 
and  flood-damaged  areas  of  Los  Angeles; 
and  to  let  whole  communities  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  urban  planning  process. 

The  program  has  been  renamed 
Virtual  Los  Angeles  and  now  boasts 
30  or  more  applications,  all  under 
the  purview  of  UCLA’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Architecture  and  Urban 
Design.  And  project  director 
William  H.  Jepson  and  his  ur¬ 
ban  design  team  at  UCLA 
have  coined  a  new  field  and  tech 
term,  “urban  simulation,"  which  Jepson 
says  city  planners  around  the  world  are 
starting  to  consider  for  their  own  urban 
development. 

With  this  virtual  planning  technology, 
users  can  view  proposed  changes  to  land¬ 
scaping,  highways  and  buildings,  swap  in  al¬ 
ternatives  and  create  urban  blueprints  —  long 
before  final  decisions  have  been  made,  build¬ 
ings  razed  and  big  money  spent. 

The  design  system  was  conceived  in  the 
home  of  the  Rodney  King  riots  of  1992  —  in 
which  looting  and  nationally  televised  beat¬ 
ings  broke  out  after  a  jury  found  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  police  not  guilty  of  beating  King  during 
an  arrest  —  and  the  1994  earthquake  in  North- 
ridge,  Calif.  Most  situations  it’s  used  for  now 
are  less  cataclysmic,  though  not  unimportant. 

—  Roberta  Fusaro 
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WINNER:  AlliedSignal,  Inc. 
APPLICATION:  Forward- 
Looking  Windshear  Weather 
Radar  System 
CATEGORY:  Transportation 


“THE  ACFT  THEN  ENCOUN- 
m  TERED  .  .  .  WINDSHEAR.  .  .  . 
GO-AROUND  PWR  WAS  AP¬ 
PLIED,  BUT  THE  ACFT 
STRUCK  THE  GND  .  .  .  HIT  A 
CAR  &  2  WATER  TANKS, 

BROKE  APART  &  BURNED.” 

That  clipped  accident  report  belies  the  horror 
10  years  of  heroes,  page  74 
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WINNER:  Levi  Strauss  &  Co. 
APPLICATION:  Personal  Pair 
Proqram 

CATEGORY:  Business 

Levi  Strauss  is  undeniably  a  pio¬ 
neer.  Its  namesake  founder 
patented  the  first  pair  of  jeans  in 
I&73- 

So  it  wasn’t  a  surprise  when 
the  retailer  began  selling  custom- 
made  jeans  for  women  in  1994 
—  something  no  other  major  apparel  manufac¬ 
turer  was  doing. 

The  risk  paid  off.  Custom-made  jeans  ac¬ 
count  for  about  20%  of  women’s  jeans  sales  at 
the  company’s  25  Original  Levi  Stores.  Encour¬ 
aged  by  the  sales,  Levi  plans  to  roll  out  a  new 
version  of  the  Personal  Pair  program  in  the  fall. 
The  program  will  then  include  men’s  jeans  and 
will  offer  more  style  choices. 

“Levi  deserves  a  lot  of  credit,”  says  Wendy 
Liebmann,  president  of  WSL  Strategic  Retail  in 
New  York.  “No  one  else  was  willing  to  test  mass 
customization  in  front  of  the  public.  Levi  broke 
barriers.” 

But  Liebmann  points  out  that  mass  cus¬ 
tomization  hasn’t  taken  off,  and  she  doesn’t 
think  that  it  will  in  any  huge  way.  Not  everybody 
will  pay  extra  for  customized  clothing;  off-the- 
rack  suits  most  consumers  just  fine.  If  cus¬ 
tomization  were  free,  Liebmann  says,  there 
might  be  more  interest. 

Nevertheless,  customization  has  drawn  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  use  of  technology  to  improve  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction.  Liebmann  mentions  online 
bridal  registries  as  an  example. 

—  Amy  Malloy 
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means  a  lot  to  us  to  have  another  system  that 
can  help  save  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thou¬ 
sands,  of  lives.” 

—  David  Ramel 


of  the  day  in  August  1985.  Delta  Air  Lines 
Flight  191  was  trying  to  land  in  Dallas  when 
windshear  drove  it  into  the  ground.  The  plane 
burned.  One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  people 
died.  Only  26  survived. 

And  America  had  had  enough.  Windshear  — 
a  sudden  change  in  wind  speed  and  direction 
associated  with  a  storm  system  called  a  micro¬ 


Fingerprints  don't  lie.  Since  Los  Angeles  won  an 
award  in  1993  for  its  scanning-and-recognition 
system,  some  types  of  welfare  fraud  have  dropped 
to  almost  nil,  says  social  services  computer  chief 
Bill  Macfadden 


Nobel  Prize  winner  Richard  Roberts  at 
New  England  Biolabs  says  GenBank,  win¬ 
ner  in  1992's  Medicine  category,  "is  more 
important  than  ...  a  centrifuge" 


new  partner:  the  American  Association  of  Re¬ 
tired  Persons.  “We  want  to  reach  across  the  gen¬ 
erations,”  says  Donna  Frisby,  executive  director 
of  Rock  the  Vote.  “It’s  a  way  to  give  grandpar¬ 
ents  something  to  give  to  their  grandchildren.” 

Jonathon  Sallet,  MCI  Communications 
Corp.’s  senior  vice  president  of  law  and  public 
policy  and  a  Rock  the  Vote  board  member, 
brought  together  the  unlikely  bedfellows  after 
recognizing  that  working  together  could  help 
bolster  both  groups’  voter  drives. 

In  addition  to  reaching  out  to  the  bifocals  set, 
Rock  the  Vote  has  other  big  plans  this  year.  Kate 
Coyer,  the  group’s  director  of  special  projects, 
says  plans  for  the  World  Wide  Web  site 
(www.rockthevote.org)  include  additional  election 
issue  content  and  Rock  the  Nation,  a  program 
focused  on  encouraging  participation  in  local  is¬ 
sues.  “There’s  a  lot  of  interest  from  individual 
states,”  Coyer  says. 

NetVote  98  ( www.netvoteg8.mci.com )  was  avail¬ 
able  for  online  voter  registration  at  the  AARP 
Biennial  Convention  June  1-4  in  Minneapolis. 
Emergency  staff  was  on  hand  for  geezers  who 
threw  out  their  backs  while  stage-diving. 

—  Laura  Hunt 


burst  —  had  contributed  to  at  least  26  airline 
accidents  since  1964.  Some  500  people  had 
been  killed,  hundreds  more  injured.  Soon  after 
the  Dallas  crash.  Congress  insisted  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  begin  a  re¬ 
search  and  training  program  to  conquer  wind- 
shear. 

Nine  years  later,  the  FAA  certified  Allied- 
Signal’s  RDR-4B  as  the  first  predictive  winds¬ 
hear  weather  radar  system. 

Windshear  has  not  killed  any  airline  passen¬ 
gers  since. 

Other  factors,  such  as  pilot  training  and  air¬ 
port  weather  radar  systems,  contributed  to  that 
remarkable  progress.  But  RDR-4B  was  the  first 
system  to  give  pilots  advance  warning  of  wind- 
shear.  It's  now  used  by  4,016  aircraft  in  71  air¬ 
lines  around  the  world.  “It  meant  a  lot  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  company,  and  that’s  good,”  says 
AlliedSignal  spokesman  Ron  Crotty.  “But  it  also 
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WINNER:  Rock  the 
APPLICATION:  1-800 
REGISTER 


CATEGORY: 

Media,  Arts  & 
v  ,  Entertainment 

•V  ft  Rock  the  Vote  focuses  on 

informing  and  empower 
ing  MTV-generation  kids 
encouraging  them  to  get  c 
and  vote.  But  this  year, 
Bennett  may  be  singing  with  Sheryl  Crow 
and  LL  Cool  J.  And  those  MTV  kids  will 
have  to  clear  space  in  the  mosh  pit  for 
some  radical  newcomers  from  Generation 
AARP. 

Yes,  NetVote  98,  Rock  the  Vote’s 
1998  election  program,  includes 


JOHN  SOARES 


You  say  you  want  a  revolution? 
Meet  the  revolutionaries. 


Price  Waterhouse  Award  for 
Lifetime  Achievement 
Jay  W.  Forrester 
Sloan  School  of  Management, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  honored  for 
pioneering  the  field  of  system 
dynamics,  enabling  major 
advances  in  the  understanding 
of  behavior  systems. 


MCI  Award  for  Innovation 
Robert  Metcalfe 

Vice  President  Technology, 
International  Data  Group, 
founder  3Com,  honored  for 
the  invention  of  Ethernet 
and  development  of  local 
area  networking. 


Ernst  &  Young  Award  for 
Global  Integration 

Scott  McNealy 

Chairman  and  CEO,  Sun 
Microsystems,  honored  for 
leadership  in  establishing 
industry  computing  standards. 


Silicon  Graphics  Award  for 
Breakthrough  Science 

John  Pople 

Board  of  Trustees  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Northwestern 
University,  honored  for 
developing  methods  and  tools 
used  in  quantum  chemistry. 


Toshiba  America  Information 
Systems  Award  for  Education 

Al  Gore 

Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  honored  for  leadership  in 
the  establishment  of  a  National 
Information  Infrastructure. 


On  June  8th,  the  Computerworld  Smithsonian  Awards 
honor  five  heroes  of  the  information  revolution 


Their  stories  are  so  great  they  could  only  be  written  by 
Computerworld  and  displayed  in  the  Smithsonian. 

Celebrating  its  10th  year  in  1998,  the  Computerworld 
Smithsonian  Awards  capture  the  impact  of  technology 
on  our  lives-the  way  we  communicate,  conduct  business, 
govern  our  lives  and  learn  about  the  world. 

For  the  past  30  years,  Computerworld,  the  world's 
technology  newspaper,  has  been  the  premier  chronicler  of 
the  technology  revolution. 

Now  you  can  access  that  history  at  the  Smithsonian 


or  online  at  the  Smithsonian's  National  Collection  of 
the  History  of  Information  Technology.  It  contains  over 
2,500  case  studies  and  oral  histories  from  information 
revolutionaries  such  as  Bill  Gates,  Andy  Grove,  Seymour 
Cray  and  more. 

To  find  out  more  about  this  important  resource  for 
best  practices  and  inspirational  achievement,  go  to 

http://www.computerworld.com 

They’ve  paved  the  road.  Where  will  you  take  it? 


COMPUTERWORLD 
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IT  Careers 


BREED 


The  once  straight-and-narrow  career  path  to  information  tech¬ 
nology  pre-eminence  has  taken  some  unprecedented  detours  lately. 
And  it’s  being  trammeled  by  a  few  unorthodox  IT  job  seekers. 

Some  of  those  jobs  have  migrated  to  IT  from  other  departments. 
Others  are  needed  to  translate  between  technical  and  end  users.  Still 
others  represent  a  new  layer  in  the  hierarchy  between  creative  ideas 
and  management.  Here’s  a  sampling  of  what  and  where  those 
new  jobs  are  —  and  what  kind  of  hybrid,  crazy  quilt  of 
skill  sets  are  likely  to  land  them. 


BY  MELANIE 
MENAGH 


APART 


ERIC  YANG 


DATA  PROVISIONER 

In  the  race  to  part  the  public  from  its  money  electronically,  companies  are 
seeking  a  new  breed  called  “data  provisioners,”  says  Doug  MacLeod,  an  IT 
recruiter  at  MacLeod  &  Co.,  an  IT  search  firm  in  Chicago.  He’s  been  track¬ 
ing  down  several  of  those  provisioners  for  Classified  Ventures,  a  joint  pro¬ 
ject  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  The  Washington  Post  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
The  idea  is  to  sell  big-ticket  items  such  as  houses  and  cars  nationwide  on 
the  newspapers’  own  World  Wide  Web  sites  (for  example,  cars.com). 

“This  is  essentially  a  network,  like  ABC  or  NBC,  that  allows  its  affiliates 
[newspapers]  to  attract  not  just  the  ad  dollars,  but  also  buyers,”  MacLeod 
says.  The  data  provisioner  will  “go  out  to  all  the  affiliate  newspapers,  in¬ 
stalling  [Windows]  NT  LANs  and  the  related  software  necessary  to  capture 
unfielded  classified-ad  data,”  MacLeod  says.  “Then  they’ll  connect  their  cus¬ 
tomers  [car  dealerships,  real  estate  agents]  to  the  LAN  to  enable  the  au¬ 
tomation  of  data  collection  for  resale  on  the  Web.  You  have  to  have  cus¬ 
tomer,  business  and  sales  skills.  You’ll  need  flexibility  and  confidence.” 

The  right  candidate  is  looking  at  a  $65,000  salary,  a  15%  to  20%  signing 
bonus  and  stock  options  in  the  organization. 


EXECUTIVE  PRODUCER 

"Executive  producer”  might  make  you  think  of  Titanic,  says  Helen  Mac¬ 
Kinnon,  president  of  Technical  Connections,  Inc.,  an  IT  search  firm  in  Los 
Angeles.  “But  a  lot  of  new-media  companies  are  looking  for  people  who 
combine  creativity  with  technology.” 

Candidates  should  be  well-versed  in  Windows  NT  and  be  able  to  deal 
with  diverse  personalities.  “I  work  with  different  clients,  interactive  firms  or 
creative  agencies,  [so]  the  tasks  are  varied,”  says  Randy  Prudhel,  an  execu¬ 
tive  producer  in  Los  Angeles  who  makes  more  than  $90,000.  He  has 
worked  on  Web  sites  for  Nissan  Motor  Corp.,  International  House  of  Pan¬ 
cakes  and  Late  Night  with  Conan  O’Brien.  “I’m  charged  with  watching  over 
the  other  producers,  seeing  they  stay  on  budget,  and  working  with  creative 
to  see  that  the  client’s  marketing  message  is  being  carried  through.” 

Prudhel  worked  in  IT  as  an  accountant  and  director  of  digital  produc¬ 
tion.  He  says  an  executive  producer  “needs  to  be  easygoing.  .  . .  You  need  to 
know  good  and  bad.  You  need  project-management  skills  because  you’re 
overseeing  other  producers,  and  [you  need]  some  financial  background  be¬ 
cause  you’re  responsible  for  budgets.” 


SENIOR  BUSINESS  ANALYST 

They  may  sound  like  they’re  in  finance,  but  senior  business  analysts  are 
what  Christy  Traylor,  a  staffing  consultant  in  Dallas,  has  been  hiring  for  IT 
staff  at  Southwestern  Bell  Communications. 

Senior  business  analysts  are  “on  the  IT  decision-support  team,  responsi¬ 
ble  for  gathering,  documenting  and  analyzing  user  requirements  for  the 
development  team.  It’s  a  research  function  and  a  management  function,” 
Traylor  says. 

Traylor  uses  a  behavioral  interview  to  screen  candidates’  analytical  ability, 
presentation  experience  and  training  skills.  All  have  about  three  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  and  telecommunications  is  a  plus. 

“We  can’t  use  a  regular  programmer  type,”  Traylor  says.  “This  person 
needs  really  good  presentation  and  client-service  skills.  Every  time  a  piece  of 
our  system  is  new,  the  analyst  has  to  go  out  into  the  field,  find  out  what 
users  like,  don’t  like  and  want  changed.  They  come  back  and  meet  with  the 
tech  team,  who  tells  them  what  can  actually  be  done.  Then  they  develop  a 
training  program  and  go  back  out  into  the  markets  and  present  it  to  users.” 
The  liaison  can  earn  between  $50,000  and  $60,000. 


TELECOM  FINANCIAL  ANALYST 

The  rigors  of  international  telecommunications  are  causing  many  IT  man¬ 
agers  to  reach  for  their  foreign  phrase  book  and  their  aspirin.  They’re  also 
grabbing  “telecom  financial  analysts”  to  help  sort  through  the  snarl  of  ca¬ 
bles  and  currencies. 

“We  have  to  have  somebody  that’s  analyzing  our  bills  to  make  sure  we’re 
getting  the  right  contracts  for  the  right  amounts,"  says  Jon  Day,  telecom¬ 
munications  manager  at  Novell,  Inc.  in  Provo,  Utah.  “Five  years  ago,  we 
wouldn’t  need  this.  But  now  we’re  dealing  with  so  many  types 
of  circuits:  ATM,  frame  relay,  ISDN  and  home  circuits.  Normally,  this  job 
would  be  in  the  accounting  group,  but  we’ve  moved  it  into  IT.” 

Salaries  for  telecom  financial  analysts  start  in  the  upper  $30s  but  can 
soar  into  the  $7os.  “They  can  make  a  lot  of  money  because  they  save  us  a 
lot  of  money,”  Day  says.  The  candidate  must  know  accounting  and  spread¬ 
sheets.  “You  don’t  have  to  tear  the  computer  apart.  Generally,  we  can  teach 
the  technical  side,  but  if  you  have  that  ability  already,  we  can  really  use  you.” 

Menagh  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Maple  Comer,  Vt. 
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IT  CAREERS 


Software  Engineer:  Code,  test, 
debug,  and  document  high  level 
software  used  with  electronic, 
and  forecourt  devices  and  soft¬ 
ware  used  in  retail  operations. 
Determine  software  architecture 
using  object  oriented  design  and 
analysis  methodologies.  Analyze 
detailed  software  specifications 
to  determine  the  appropriate 
design  approach.  Write  software 
in  Visual  Basic  and  C/C++  on  the 
Microsoft  Windows  NT  Platform. 
Perform  database  system  design 
using  Structured  Query  Lan¬ 
guage.  Consult  with  other  project 
members  with  regard  to  possible 
internal  software  program  inter¬ 
actions.  Integrate  the  software 
into  larger  software  components. 
Perform  component  and  system 
testing  and  make  needed  revi¬ 
sions.  Ensure  software  adheres 
to  customer  requirements  and 
process  coding  standards.  Pro¬ 
vide  technical  assistance  in  doc¬ 
umenting  software  applications. 
Provide  technical  coordination  to 
other  engineers.  Requirements: 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  Electrical  Engineering 
or  Electronic  Engineering  and  six 
months  of  experience  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  offered  or  six  months  of 
experience  as  a  Software  De¬ 
signer  which  must  include  experi¬ 
ence  in  determining  software 
architecture  using  object  oriented 
design  and  analysis  methodolo¬ 
gies  and  writing  software  code  in 
C++.  M-F,  8:00-5:00,  $42,504.00/ 
year.  Apply  at  the  nearest  Job 
Service  office,  or  submit  resume 
with  Social  Security  number  to 
the  Job  Service,  700  Wade 
Avenue,  P.O.  Box  27227,  Raleigh, 
NC  27611,  J.O.  #NC721 1081 
and  DOT  code  030.062-010.  Ad 
paid  by  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 
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You've  worked  hard  to  build  your 
skills.  Now  you’re  ready  to  put 
them  to  work.  We  have  something 
to  offer  you. 

We're  TCSI,  a  rapidly  growing 
developer  of  leading  software 
products  for  the  global  telecom 
market. 

As  a  pioneer  in  object-oriented 
technology,  powerhouses  like  NTT, 
Lucent  Technology,  and  Motorola 
rely  on  TCSrs  technology. 

TCSI  serves  customers  from 
offices  in  San  Jose,  Alameda,  and 
throughout  the  world.  We  have 
employment  opportunities  at  all 
levels  for  software  technical  pro¬ 
fessionals:  fluency  in  Japanese  is 
a  plus.  If  you  have  object-oriented 
programming  or  telecom  applica¬ 
tion  experience  in: 
•Object-Oriented  Software 
(CORBA,  ORBIX,  C++,  OOD) 
•Telecom  Standards  &  Protocols 
(TMN,  Q3,  CMIP) 

•Telecom  Application  Software 
(NMS,  EMS). 

The  following  positions  are  avail* 
able  to  you: 

•Program/Project  Managers 
•Architects 
•Software  Engineers 
•Software  Quality  Assurance 
Engineers. 

We  have  immediate  opportunities 
in  the  US,  UK.  and  Japan. 

If  you  are  enthusiastic  and  self 
motivated,  connect  with  TCSI. 
Please  fax  or  e-mail  your  text  for- 
mat  resume  direct  to 
rirads@tcsi.com. 

TCSI  Corporation 
150  Almaden  Blvd.  #900 
San  Jose,  CA  951 13-2207 
Fax:  408-975-2535 
Email:  rirads@tcsi.com 
www.tcsi.com 


Software  engineer  with  3  years  of 
experience  as  a  s/w  engineer  or 
computer  professional,  who  will 
develop  s/w  systems,  applying 
computer  science,  engineering, 
and  mathematical  analysis,  with 
3  years  of  experience  using  SAP 
R/3  and  ABAP/4.  Analyzes  s/w 
reqs.  and  performs  testing  and 
user  training  after  development. 
Extensive  travel  and  frequent 
relocation.  Bachelor's  degree  in 
one  of  several  limited  fields:  engi¬ 
neering,  mathematics,  computer 
science  or  physics.  $95,000/yr. 
40  hours/wk.,  9:00  am  -  5:00  pm. 
Send  resumes,  listing  job  order 
number  5018288,  to:  Mr.  Terry 
Kinney,  Manager.  Armstrong 
County  Job  Center,  1270  N. 
Water  St.,  P.O.  Box  759,  Kittan¬ 
ning,  PA  16201. 


SENIOR  SYSTEMS  ENGINEER 
Plan,  develop,  test  and  document 
computer  software  for  national 
and  international  tax  accounting 
utilizing  such  languages  as 
Oracle,  Quadbase-SQL,  Pascal, 
Revelation  and  C++.  Identify  and 
resolve  user  problems.  Analyze 
and  re-design  existing  system  to 
increase  operating  efficiency  and 
performance  to  adapt  to  new 
platform.  Provide  technical  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Tax  Management 
System  (TMS)  products.  Resolve 
software  related  problems  and 
provide  assistance  in  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  operating  systems.  Re¬ 
quires  a  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Computer  Science  or  Information 
Systems  or  Systems  Engineering 
or  Business  Administration  Sci¬ 
ence  and  two  years  experience  in 
job  offered  or  two  years  Systems 
Analyst;  or  will  consider  a  Mast¬ 
er's  degree  in  Computer  Science 
or  Information  Systems  or  Sys¬ 
tems  Engineering  or  Business 
Administration  Science  in  lieu  of 
Bachelor’s  degree  and  two  years 
experience.  Background  must 
include  at  least  one  year  experi¬ 
ence  or  six  credit  hours  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  general  areas:  SOL,  C, 
C++;  and  at  least  six  months 
experience  or  three  credit  hours 
in  the  following  general  areas: 
database  design  and  develop¬ 
ment.  40  hour  work  week. 
$42,370  -  $61 ,721  per  year.  Must 
have  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  permanently  in  the  U.S. 
Apply  at  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Employment  Security,  401 
South  State  Street  -  7  North,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois  60605,  Attention: 
Joan  Sykstus,  Reference  #V-IL 
18006-S.  AN  EMPLOYER  PAID 
AD.  NO  CALLS  -  SEND  2 
COPIES  OF  BOTH  RESUME  & 
COVER  LETTER. 


DOCUMENT  SCIENCES  CORPORATION  is  a  fast  track  software  developer  with  headquarters  located  in 
San  Diego  and  a  satellite  office  in  Milwaukee,  Wl. 

Give  formal  blocks  of  instruction  for  our  clients  as  well  as  internal  employees. 
Skills  should  include  strong  technical  computers/software  platform  knowledge 
with  IBM  CICS  MVS  as  well  as  Windows,  Windows  NT. 

Excellent  communications  skills  as  well  the  ability  to  travel  over  night  as  required. 
BS  Degree  in  Computer  Science  or  related  fields  3-5  years  experience  as  an 
instructor  with  a  high  tech  software  company. 


Instructor 
Software 
IBM  MVS 
(Milwaukee) 


Technical 

Support 

Analyst 

(Milwaukee) 


Internet 

Developers 

(Milwaukee) 


Assist  customers  in  installing  &  using  Document  Sciences  products. 

Answer  the  technical  support  hot  line,  logging  call  information,  research 
problems  &  follow  up  with  open  issues. 

Experience  should  include  3-5  years  with  Mainframe  host,  CICS.VSAM,  or  VMS 
systems.  Knowledge  of  Win95/Win  NT,  MS  Word,  WordPerfect  &  PC/networks. 
Ideal  candidate  will  have  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Computer  Science  or  related  field. 
Strong  written/verbal  communication  skills  along  w /  decision  making  capabilities. 
Over  night  travel  in  the  Continental  US  will  be  required. 


A  new  undertaking  for  the  company  &  would  provide  a  ground  floor  opportunity 
to  help  build  &  develop  products  for  our  niche  market  for  internet  applications. 
Creative  developers  with  5- 1 0  yrs.  experience  in  software  development. 
Experience  with  Visual  Basic  (MS  5.0),  C/C++,  OOD,  JAVA.&  PL/I.  Current  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Microsoft  &  Netscape  products  preferred.  A  BS/MS  degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  field  along  with  superior  communication  skills  &  the  ability  to 
take  a  product  from  inception  to  delivery. 


We  offer  a  stimulating  work  environment  along  with  a  full  benefits  package  to  include  paid  medical,  dental, 
40 1  (k)  matching  plan,  stock  options/stock  purchase  plan.  Rush  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Document  Sciences  Corporation,  6333  Greenwich  Drive,  Suite  200,  San  Diego,  California  92122. 


Fax:619-625-3031 


Email:  rdeodato@docscience.com  Web:  www.docscience.com 


H  COMSYS 

Rh>al  Information  technology  services 


Visit  our  web  site  @>  www.comsysinc.com  or  FAX 
YOUR  RESUME  TO:  1-800-693-0179  TODAY 
DIRECT  YOUR  RESUME  TO:  CW68 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


At  COMSYS  we  have  a  name  for  the 
best-of-the-best  in  information  technology. 
Extreme  technologists.  These  are  the  folks 
leading  the  way  in  the  information  technology 
(IT)  revolution,  and  the  best  pick  for  the  best 
opportunities  in  this  cutting-edge  field. 

COMSYS  puts  the  best  people  where  the  best  jobs  are 
ACROSS  THE  U.S.  Jobs  like: 

*  Package  Applications  (SAP,  PeopleSoft) 

'  Network  Specialists 

*  Web-based  Technologies 
*  Mainframe/ Legacy 

*%•,  'fSf&F  If  you  think  you  are  an  “Extreme 

Technologist”  and  are  ready  to  move  to  a 
higher  level,  we  want  to  talk  to  you.  Call  us  today  for  information  about  our 
benefits  and  opportunities. 


Software  Engineer  (3  open¬ 
ings) — Design  and  implement 
client-server  applications  using 
Visual  Basic,  PowerBuilder, 
SYBASE/ORACLE  SQL,  Video 
Conferencing,  IPX/SPX  and 
TCP/IP.  Develop  real  time  bio¬ 
metric  security  solutions  using 
Visual  C++,  ODBC.  Multimedia, 
CRC  and  Checksum  skills. 
Provide  technical  support  to  spe¬ 
cific  projects  Req.  Master  in 
Computer  Science  plus  6  months 
exp.  in  job  offered.  Work 
40hrs/wk.  Sal.  $63k/yr.  Resume 
to:  Edwin  Mansoori,  Federal  Data 
Systems,  Inc.,  1800  Sandy 
Plains  Pkwy,  Ste.  320,  Marietta, 
GA  30066. 


Software  engineer  with  3  years  of 
experience  as  a  s/w  engineer  or 
computer  professional,  who  will 
develop  s/w  systems,  applying 
computer  science,  engineering, 
and  mathematical  analysis,  with 
3  years  of  experience  using 
Powerbuilder  and  RDBMS.  Ana¬ 
lyzes  s/w  reqs.  and  performs  test¬ 
ing  and  user  training  after  devel¬ 
opment.  Extensive  travel  and  fre¬ 
quent  relocation.  Master's  degree 
in  one  of  several  limited  fields: 
Computer  Applications,  engi¬ 
neering,  mathematics,  or  phys¬ 
ics.  $65,000/yr.  40  hours/wk., 
9:00  am  -  5:00  pm.  Send  resu¬ 
mes,  listing  job  order  number 
6018323,  to:  Mr.  Duane  Bentzel, 
Manager,  Office  of  Employment 
Security,  599  Sells  Lane, 
Greensburg,  PA  15601. 


Systems  Analyst  -  over  50%  of 
time  at  client  site  in  Greenville, 
SC;  bal.  of  time  at  undeter¬ 
mined  client  sites.  Analyze 
needs;  design,  develop,  en¬ 
hance  s/ware  modules  &  code 
using  DB2,  MVS/XA,  CICS, 
COBOL  II;  test,  debug;  provide 
troubleshooting  &  technical 
support  services.  Bachs/Comp 
Sci  or  Engg  or  Math  or  Sta¬ 
tistics.  2yrs/exp.  in  job  offered. 
40hrs/wk;  (9-6;  M-F)  $60,000/ 
yr.  Submit  2  resumes  to:  Ms. 
Regina  D.  Ratterree,  E&T  Tech¬ 
nical  Services,  SCESC,  P.O. 
Box  1406,  Columbia,  SC 
29202.  Refer  to  Job  Order 
#2000720. 


Multiple  facilities. 
Unlimited  opportunities. 

POWERFUL 


COMBINATION 

Realize  a  more  fulfilling  career  at  Memorial  Hermann, 
one  of  Texas'  largest  not-for-profit  healthcare  systems. 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


Due  to  our  explosive  growth,  the  following  positions  are  available: 


VICE  PRESIDENT 


Requires  a  B.S.  Degree  in  Computer  Science;  industry  training  and  increasingly 
responsible  experience  in  managing  large,  complex  corporate  information  system 
department  and  activities;  working  knowledge  of  mainframe,  minicomputer, 
microcomputer,  and  telecommunications  strategies,  environments,  equipment, 
operating  systems,  development  tools  and  methodologies;  1 0  years  management 
experience  in  a  large,  complex  I/S  organization;  and  10  years  of  application/sys¬ 
tem  management  experience. 


APPLICATIONS  DEVELOPMENT  SUPERVISOR 

Requires  experience  in  the  design  and  programming  of  applications  software 
including  3  years  in  CICS. 

SYSTEMS  ENGINEER 


Requires  experience  with  IBM  mainframe  architectures,  IBM  DASD.  IBM  front  end 
processors,  SNA/SDLC  network  architecture,  Ethernet,  Token  Ring  and  Appletalk. 


SENIOR  SYSTEMS  DESIGNER 

This  position  provides  complex  graphic  layout  and  development  in  support  of 
various  product  development  activities.  Requires  experience  with  graphic 
designing  of  web  pages  using  tools  such  as  MS  Visual  Studio,  Frontpage,  Net 
Objects  Fusion  and  Photoshop. 

We  offer  competitive  compensation/benefits  package. 

Apply  to:  Human  Resources,  MEMORIAL  HERMANN 
HEALTHCARE  SYSTEM.  7737  SW  Freeway,  Suite  415, 
Houston,  TX  77074,  713/776-5525,  tax:  713/776-5665. 

Foi  24-hour  information  on  current  openings, 
please  call  our  Joblines:  7 1 3/222-CARE  or  713/704-4092. 

Or  visit  our  websites  at:  http://www.mhcs.oig  or  www.hermann.org 
E-mail  address:  HUMAN_RES0URCES@mhcs.org. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer  m/f/v/disabled.  No  agencies,  please 


Memorial  Hermann 

HEALTHCARE  SYSTEM 
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ADVICE  FOR  THE  IT  PROFESSIONAL 

For  IT  pro¬ 


fessionals  trying 


to  plan  skills 
and  training 
needs  for  the 
neoct  couple  of 
years,  today’s 
top  technology 
skills  probably 
will  still  reign 


ant  a  tip  on 
what  the  really 
hot  technology 
skills  will  be  two 
years  out?  Look  no 
further  than  today’s 
help-wanted  ads. 
With  the  possible 
exception  of  Windows 
98  (it’s  too  early  to  tell 
with  that  one),  the  skills  most  needed  in  2000  are 
expected  to  be  the  same  ones  that  are  popular  now. 
What’s  changing  is  the  combination  of  technology 
skills  needed  and  the  growing  importance  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  communications  skills. 

So  here’s  a  peek  at  the  skills  that  will  continue  to 
be  in  demand  heading  into  the  new  century: 

■To  support  any  IT  environment,  you  will  need 
knowledge  of  multiple  operating  systems. 

■  PC  administrators  will  have  to  do  more  than  just 
install  software  at  the  local  level.  They’ll  have  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  that  software  solves  business  needs 
and  contributes  to  the  bottom  line. 

■  Shared  computing,  portable 
commuting  and  security 
skills  will  be  critical  to  all  op¬ 
erations. 

■  Multimedia  products  will 
be  refined,  and  many  PCs 
will  have  televideo  applica¬ 
tions  for  conference  calls, 
training  and  interviewing. 

Considering  the  above,  de¬ 
mands  to  communicate  in  a 
true,  open-systems  environ¬ 
ment  will  greatly  challenge 
PC  administrators  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  (but  they  also  will  be  fi¬ 
nancially  rewarded). 

How  do  you  prepare  for 
the  challenges  ahead?  To  get 
an  insider’s  expert  view,  take 
your  company’s  senior  MVS/ 

VM  systems  programmer  out 
to  lunch  and  pick  his  brain 
for  operating  system  inter¬ 
face  knowledge.  Do  the  same 
with  your  company’s  Unix  or 
OS/400  administrator. 

If  you’re  still  fairly  new  in 
your  information  technology 
career,  get  education  in  all  as¬ 
pects  of  network  technology 
and  multimedia  interfaces. 


BY  LINA  FAFARD 


Skills  for  today  and  tomorrow 

The  desktop  skills  that  are  most  in  de¬ 
mand  today,  and  are  safe  bets  to  invest 
in  for  tomorrow’s  job  market: 

►  Windows  for  Workgroups 

►  Windows  NT 

►  Windows  95 

►  Microsoft  Mail/Exchange 

►  Microsoft  Access 

►  Microsoft  Office 

►  TCP/IP 

►  Frame  relay 

►  Ti 

►  ISDN 

►  SNA 

►  Token  Ring 

►  NetWare  4.111 

►  LAN/WAN 

►  Bridges,  routers,  switches,  cabling 

►  Web-enabled  applications 

►  Firewall  monitoring 

►  Peripherals 

►  E-mail 

►  Visual  Basic 

►  Lotus  Notes 

►  Novell  or  Microsoft  certification 


Knowing  what  is  required  from  the  back  end  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  front  end’s  request  will  let  desktop  ad¬ 
ministrators  maximize  performance.  For  the  next 
two  to  four  years,  Windows  NT  will  be  in  demand, 
making  it  a  sure  bet  for  training.  The  network  com¬ 
puter  will  have  limits  that  we  haven’t  faced  with  word 
processors.  The  functionality  of  current  word  proces¬ 
sors,  presentation  programs  and  spreadsheets  are  too 
convenient  to  give  up  for  most  users. 

Still,  the  cost  of  network  computers  is  attractive, 
and  they  may  work  in  environ¬ 
ments  such  as  order-entry  systems 
for  hotels,  hospitals  and  libraries 
and  any  small-scale,  centralized  ap¬ 
plications  that  require  GUIs.  Net¬ 
work  computers  will  become  more 
popular  for  departmental  use  at 
larger  organizations  because  they 
offer  a  reliable  system  whose  key 
functions  reside  at  a  single  point. 

But  most  users  will  still  want 
their  standard  desktop  business¬ 
processing  applications  and  will  be 

reluctant  to  give  them  up. 
Demand  for  NT  skills  will 
grow  because  of  the  benefits 
NT  offers:  versatility  and  a 
more  open  computing  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Though  the  network  com¬ 
puter  lacks  the  scalability  for 
large  transaction  volumes, 
faster  chip  speeds  will  help 
popularize  it,  probably  in 
about  another  three  years. 

By  2000,  midsize  compa¬ 
nies  considering  outsourcing 
will  save  a  lot  by  letting  a  ser¬ 
vice  bureau  set  up  network 
computers  for  them  internal¬ 
ly  and  maintain  their  data¬ 
base  externally.  Also,  up-and- 
coming  Internet  companies 
will  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  network  computer  tech¬ 
nology  with  outsourced  data¬ 
base  management.  □ 


Fafard  is  vice  president  of 
training  and  marketing  at  The 
Partners,  a  computer  industry 
search  firm  in  Torrance,  Calif. 
She  can  be  contacted  at 
www.jobbrowser.com. 
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Senior  Systems  Engineer.  Per¬ 
form  all  aspects  of  production 
system  analysis,  design,  modifi¬ 
cation,  and  administration  and 
source  software  modification  for 
yield  management  system  in  a 
client-server  RDBMS/UNIX  envi¬ 
ronment  using  programming  lan¬ 
guages  C,  PRO'C,  PL/SQL, 
E  SQL/C,  4GL,  and  ISQL  and 
databases  ORACLE,  INFORMIX, 
and  SYBASE.  Plan  and  direct 
development  of  design  methodol¬ 
ogy  and  system  functionality 
business  and  technical  require¬ 
ments.  Manage  and  direct  junior 
members  of  project  teams. 
Requirements:  Bachelor’s  degree 
in  computer  science  or  related 
field  plus  six  years  in  job  offered 
or  in  systems  analysis  and  de¬ 
sign,  database  analysis  and 
administration,  or  software  engi¬ 
neering  and  programming  in  a 
client-server  environment.  Stated 
experience  must  include  at  least 
four  years  using  C,  PRO'C, 
PL/SQL,  ESQL/C,  4GL,  and 
ISQL;  ORACLE;  and  INFORMIX 
or  SYBASE  within  the  same 
application  in  a  client-server 
RDBMS/UNIX  environment. 
Hours:  40,  M  -  F,  9:00  -  5:00.  Sal¬ 
ary:  $65,000  per  year.  Job  Order 
#  GA  6227962.  Submit  resume  to 
Georgia  Department  of  Labor, 
2943  N.  Druid  Hills  Rd.,  Atlanta, 
GA  30329,  or  the  nearest 
Department  of  Labor  Field 
Service  Office. 


Sr.  Programmer/Analyst  (Merri¬ 
mack,  NH)  For  computer  consul¬ 
tancy  co„  apply  advanced  analyt¬ 
ical  skills  &  tech,  expertise  to 
solve  sophisticated  d.p.  problems 
in  IBM  mainframe  environment. 
Develop  specifications  for  com¬ 
plex  programming  applications 
&/or  modify  existing  software.  For 
year  2000  project,  perform  com¬ 
plex  business  &  program  analysis 
and  hardware/software  evalua¬ 
tions  for  a  subsystem  of  broker¬ 
age  applications.  Define,  action  & 
test  applications  in  unit  system  & 
parallel  environments  before 
implementation.  Provide  mainte¬ 
nance  &  enhancement  work  as 
well  as  coding  &  file  mainte¬ 
nance.  Use  COBOL,  DB2  &  IBM 
mainframe  software  under  MVS. 
Instruct  personnel  &  end  users. 
REQ:  6yrs  exp  in  position  offered 
or  6  yrs  exp  as  Analyst/Pro¬ 
grammer.  Must  have  exp  working 
in  MVs  operating  systems  using 
COBOL,  JCL,  CICS  &  VS  AM  w/ 
knowledge  of  DB2.  $62,000/yr. 
40hrs/wk  9am- 5pm.  3  Positions 
available.  Send  two  resumes/ltr 
to:  Job  Order  #98-180,  PO  Box 
989,  Concord,  NH  03302-0989. 


Programmer  Analyst  needed  for 
computer  consulting  firm  located 
in  Butler,  Pennsylvania.  Job 
duties  include:  Analyze,  design, 
develop,  implement  and  test 
computer  software  applications. 
Use  VAX  operating  system,  DCL, 
Pascal,  DecForms,  COBOL, 
RMS,  Focus,  Windows  95,  and 
Microsoft  office.  Applicant  must 
have  B.S.  degree  in  Computer 
Science.  Mathematics  or  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems.  Exp.  may  be 
gained  before,  during,  or  after  the 
degree.  Applicant  must  also  have 
6  mos.  exp.  in  the  job  duties 
described  above  or  as  a 
Programmer  Analyst  or  Program¬ 
mer  which  includes  6  mos.  use  of 
COBOL,  DecForms,  and  Pascal. 
40hrs/wk.,  8:00  am  -  5:00  pm, 
Mon-Fri,  $44,005/yr.  Report  to  or 
send  resume  to:  Pennsylvania 
Job  Center,  Mr.  John  McCraley, 
Manager,  Job  Order  #8036252, 
Butler  County  Job  Center,  227 
West  Cunningham  St.,  Butler,  PA 
16003. 


SAP  Systems  Analyst 
needed  by  IT  Comp¬ 
any  in  Norcross,  GA. 
Must  have  MS  degree 
and  2yrs  exp  with  SAP 
R/3.  Apply  to  HR 
Dept.,  Vector  Consult¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  3080  North- 
woods  Circle,  Suite 
130,  Norcross,  GA 
30071. 


SENIOR  OPERATIONS  RE¬ 
SEARCH  SCIENTIST  to  design, 
develop,  analyze,  test,  implement 
and  maintain  Revenue  Manage¬ 
ment  systems  for  airiines,  hotels, 
car  rental  firms,  broadcasting 
and  cruise  line  industries;  provide 
modeling  expertise  necessary  to 
analyze  business  problems, 
design  and  evaluate  solutions; 
analyze  client  business  problems 
to  determine  the  applicability  of 
Revenue  Management  forecast¬ 
ing  and  optimization  technolo¬ 
gies;  identify  system  require¬ 
ments  by  analyzing  client  data  to 
estimate  forecastability  and  rev¬ 
enue  opportunity  by  using 
CPLEX  (optimization  package  for 
linear  programming),  AMPL  (math¬ 
ematical  programming  modeling 
language),  SAS  (statistical  analy¬ 
sis  software),  SIMAN  (simulation 
language),  SQL  and  C.  Require: 
M.S.  degree  in  Mathematics/Com¬ 
puter  Science/Industrial  Engi¬ 
neering  with  two  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  Revenue  Management 
systems;  or  Ph.D.  in  one  of  the 
stated  disciplines  with  demon¬ 
strated  knowledge  of  Revenue 
Management  systems  through 
research  or  publication.  Salary: 
$76,500  per  year,  40  hours  per 
week,  8:30  am  to  5:30  pm,  M-F. 
Mail  resume  (Ref.  CWAK)  to: 
Lynn  Howard,  Director  of  Em¬ 
ployment,  DFI/Aeronomics,  4751 
Best  Road,  Atlanta,  GA  30337. 


Two  Senior  Systems  Analysts  to 
perform  complex  and  critical  sys¬ 
tems  analysis  tasks  on  SAP 
(Systems,  Applications  and 
Products  in  Data  Processing)  in 
data  processing  systems  includ¬ 
ing  installation,  implementation, 
trouble  shooting,  resolving  tech¬ 
nical  problems,  working  out  soft¬ 
ware  modifications  to  suit  client 
requirements  at  various  client 
locations;  to  maintain  close  liai¬ 
son  with  SAP  computer  scientists 
and  engineers  to  work  out  soft¬ 
ware  modifications.  Need  four  (4) 
years  or  equivalent  in  relevant 
higher  education  in  business  or 
computer  science;  at  least  one 
(1 )  year  of  experience  in  the  com¬ 
puter  field  including  knowledge 
and  experience  in  SAP  systems 
including  SAP  R/3  Basis  and 
related  hardware  and  software 
applications  and  one  (1)  year 
project  or  financial  accounts.  The 
qualified  applicant  can  work  from 
his/her  home.  Salary  is  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience.  If  quali¬ 
fied  send  resume  and  cover  letter 
documenting  minimum  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  Global  Core  Strategies  1 
Landmark  Square  Stamford,  CT 
06901. 


Consultant  needed  for  computer 
software  development  and  con¬ 
sulting  firm  located  in  Duluth, 
Georgia.  Job  duties  include:  Con¬ 
sult  and  mentor  in  the  design, 
development  and  analysis  of 
software  applications  for  a  variety 
of  industry  applications  using 
object  oriented  technology.  De¬ 
velop  applications  using  Visual 
Works.  Smalltalk,  Visual  Wave, 
ENVY/Developer  and  C++.  Use 
HTTP,  HTML,  JAVA  and  other 
web-related  protocols.  Applicant 
must  have  M.S.  degree  in 
Computer  Engineering.  Applicant 
must  also  have  2  yrs.  exp.  in  the 
job  duties  described  above  or  as 
a  Systems  Analyst  or  Software 
Engineer  which  includes  2  yrs. 
designing  and  developing  com¬ 
puter  applications  using  Object 
oriented  technology,  Visual 
Works,  Smalltalk,  and  ENVY/ 
Developer.  40hrs/wk,  8:00  am  - 
5:00  pm,  Mon-Fri,  $55,000/yr. 
Report  to  or  send  2  resumes  to: 
Georgia  Department  of  Labor, 
Job  Order  #GA6233524,  1535 
Atkinson  Rd.,  Lawrenceville,  GA 
30243-5601  or  the  nearest  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  Field  Ser¬ 
vice  Office. 


Senior  Software  Engineer 
needed  by  Computer  Sys- 
tms  &  Integration  Mgmt  Co. 
in  Boston,  MA.  Must  have 
2yrs  exp  in  analyzing/dsgng/ 
impltmng  computer  applies 
using  C/C++  &  VB  under 
Windows  NT  &  UNIX  and 
using  signal  and  sockets 
over  TCP/IP  connections  & 
Computer  Telephony  Inte¬ 
gration  (CTI).  Must  have 
Masters  in  Comp  Science. 
Please  apply  by  resume  to: 
HR  Dept.,  Beacon  Design 
Group,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1298, 
Boston,  MA  02205. 


•  Tired  of  the  rat  race? 

•  Fed  up  with  the  hassle  of  metro  living? 

•  Ready  for  some  sanity  and  a  great  change? 

TRY  WINCHESTER!  Our  beautiful  community  in  the  Northern 
Shenandoah  Valley  provides  an  enviable,  laid-back  lifestyle.  And 
when  you  feel  like  it,  all  the  big-city  excitement  is  within  easy  driving 
distance. 

VALLEY  HEALTH  SYSTEM,  a  leading  regional  health  care  provider, 
has  the  following  opportunities  in  its  rapidly  expanding  Information 
Systems  Department  (sign  on  BONUS  available  for  some  positions): 

NETWORK  ANALYST 

Three  years  experience  and  five  years  preferred  with  UNIX  operating 
systems  and  associated  programming  languages.  Previous 
experience  in  an  ABM  RS/6000  -  ICPIP  environment  a  plus. 

SYSTEM  ANALYST 

Provide  assistance  with  the  detail  design  of  application  logic,  includ¬ 
ing  application  programs,  which  provides  functional  reports  to 
customers.  The  assumption  of  an  analyst  role  for  patient  billing 
applications. 

SR.  PROGRAMMER/PROGRAMMER 
ANALYST 

Experience  with  IBM  AS/400  and  RPG  III  required.  IBAX  SERIES  4000, 
HBOC  software  &  health  care  experience  are  assets. 

COMPUTER  MAINTENANCE 
PROJECT  SPECIALIST 

College  degree  preferred  or  technical  AS  degree  required.  Must  have 
5  years  experience  with  large  PC  networks,  installation  &  support,  & 
3  years  experience  with  PC  software  integration,  especially  Windows 
95,  AS/400,  Microsoft  Office  $  Microsoft  exchange.  Demonstrated 
troubleshooting  skills  with  PCs,  AS/400  &  Novell  Network  required; 
CNE  preferred. 

All  positions  require  a  BA  degree  or  equivalent  background. 

Please  forward  your  resume  and  cover  letter,  specifying  position  of 
interest,  to:  Human  Resources  Dept,  VALLEY  HEALTH  SYSTEMS, 
333  West  Cork  St,  Winchester,  VA  22601.  Fax  (540)  665-5320. 
EOE  M/F/D/V 


w 


Valley  HealthSystem 


Full-time  Project  Manager,  Client/ 
Server  Development.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  include:  manage  client/ 
server  applications  development 
for  projects  throughout  the  United 
States;  manage  systems  ana¬ 
lysts  and  support  staff;  plan, 
monitor  and  prepare  status 
reports;  audit  application  quality 
to  ensure  adherence  to  Quality 
Management  Systems;  manage 
implementation  of  applications; 
manage  user  acceptance  tests 
and  user  training;  serve  as  chief 
liaison  between  client  and 
Director  of  Client/Server  Appli¬ 
cations  Development;  manage 
installation  and  tuning  of  Sybase 
SQL  Server;  manage  implemen¬ 
tation  of  data  base  backup  and 
recovery  procedures;  conduct 
capacity  planning  for  application; 
must  have  a  Master  of  Science 
degree  or  foreign  equivalent  in 
Computer  Applications  or  a  relat¬ 
ed  field  and  three  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  systems  analysis  for 
client/server  applications  devel¬ 
opment  or  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  or  foreign  equivalent  and 
at  least  five  (5)  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  systems  analysis  for 
client/server  applications  devel¬ 
opment;  must  be  fluent  in  the 
design,  development  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  applications  and 
databases  utilizing  Sybase  with 
DB-Library,  CT-Library,  C/C++, 
Case  methodologies  and  tools, 
object-oriented  technology,  front- 
end  tools  and  Configuration 
Management  systems;  must  be 
willing  to  travel  to  client  sites 
Monday-Friday.  Must  have  proof 
of  legal  authority  to  work  in  the 
United  States.  Salary  Range: 
$55,702-85,000  per  year.  If  inter¬ 
ested,  submit  resume  in  dupli¬ 
cate  or  apply  in  person:  Georgia 
Department  of  Labor,  Job  Order 
#  GA  6225093,  2943  N.  Druid 
Hills  Rd.,  Atlanta,  GA  30329  or 
the  nearest  Department  of  Labor 
Field  Office. 


Enterprise  Architect  to  lead  & 
manage  enterprise  application 
management  engagements:  eval¬ 
uate  customer  distributed  envi¬ 
ronment’s  runtime  application 
management  needs;  evaluate  & 
recommend  objective  application 
management  tools;  and  architect 
client  applications  for  manage¬ 
ability.  Work  as  primary  contact  to 
determine  customer  require¬ 
ments  &  ensure  customer  satis¬ 
faction  and  generate  follow-on 
work.  Will  also  identify,  architect 
and  guide  the  implementation  of 
solutions  in  emerging  multi-tier 
client/server  technologies  (data¬ 
bases,  middleware  and  3rd  party 
products)  to  create  new  opportu¬ 
nities  for  point  solutions.  Will  also 
be  the  key  resource  for  chan¬ 
nelling  customer  feedback  on 
competitive  and  company  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  R&D  team  &  work  in 
tandem  with  R&D  to  enhance 
product  functionality.  Require¬ 
ments:  B.Sc.  in  CS  or  EE  and  5 
yrs  experience  in  job  offered  OR 
5  yrs  exper  developing  applica¬ 
tions  to  run  in  a  3-tier  client/serv¬ 
er  environment.  Alternative  re¬ 
quirement:  Master's  degree  in  CS 
or  EE  plus  3  yis  in  job  offered  OR 
3  yrs  developing  applications  to 
run  in  a  3-tier  client/server  envi¬ 
ronment.  Candidate  must  also 
possess  demonstrated  expertise 
in  the  design  &  development  of 
application  management  technol¬ 
ogy  in  a  multi-tier  environment; 
demonstrated  expertise  serving 
as  a  Technical  Team  Leader  on 
application  development  pro¬ 
jects;  demonstrated  expertise  in 
customer  consulting,  specifically 
translation  of  customer  requests 
into  technical  specifications;  and 
demonstrated  expertise  in  the 
development  of  application  man¬ 
agement  technology  in  a  cross¬ 
platform  environment.  Sal: 
$78,000/yr,  9a-5p.  M-F.  Send 
2  resumes  to:  Case  No.  72006, 
PO  Box  8968,  Boston,  MA 
021 14.  EOE.  Applicants  must  be 
US  workers  eligible  to  accept  full¬ 
time  emplovment  in  US. 


Power  f  or 
change 

FirstEnergy,  a  larger,  stronger,  more  com¬ 
petitive  utility  company  that  combines  the  re¬ 
sources,  customer  base  and  service  territories 
of  Ohio  Edison  and  Centerior  Energy,  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  demanding  challenges  of  the 
new  century.  Consider  one  of  the  following 
opportunities: 

Development  Tools  Support/Systems  Analyst 

Qualified  candidate  will  perform  report  security  administration,  administer 
report  job  scheduling,  and  manage  report  distribution  and  creation  utilizing 
enterprise  reporting  tool  -Actuate.  Additional  responsibilities  will  include 
providing  support  for  and  research  of  client  server  software  such  as 
PowerBuilder  and  Gateway  access.  A  bachelor’s  degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  Information  Systems  is  preferred  along  with  experience  with 
Windows  GUI  design  and  development,  relational  databases  and  exposure 
to  object  oriented  programming.  Req  98.85 

Oracle  Financials/Systems  Analyst 

Qualified  candidate  will  provide  complete  research  and  analysis,  design, 
development  and  documentation  to  properly  maintain  Accounts  Receivable 
systems  using  Oracle  Financials.  A  bachelor’s  degree  in  Computer  Science 
or  Information  Systems  is  preferred  along  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Oracle  development  and  installation,  particularly  using  Oracle  Financials. 
A  background  working  with  either  G/L  or  A/R  applications  using  Oracle 
Financials,  Oracle  Forms  development  and  Oracle  reports  is  preferred. 
Req.  98.14. 

Technical  Acquisitions  Negotiator 

Experienced  contract  administrator  needed  for  unique  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vise,  negotiate  and  purchase  major  hardware  and  software  acquisitions  for 
large  user  base.  Must  be  degreed,  (legal  background  helpful)  knowledge¬ 
able  of  Uniform  Commercial  Code  and  purchasing  procedures,  with  solid 
experience  in  current  IS  Technology.  Government  procurement  experience 
a  plus.  Req.  98.98 

Desktop  Consultant/User  Support 

Challenging  opportunity  for  an  experienced  self-starter  to  work  with  a  variety 
of  users/clients  throughout  our  Central/Southwest  Ohio  region.  Requires 
expertise  on  evaluating  users  needs  for  software,  hardware,  and  systems 
needs,  and  implementing  service  requests.  BS  degree  and  3-5  years 
experience  in  customer  support  required.  50%  local  travel.  Req.  98.107 

User  Support/Field  Sales  Organization 

Working  out  of  our  Independence  office,  will  provide  desktop  support  for  field 
sales  group.  Bachelor  s  degree,  familiarity  with  Internet  access  and  service 
providers,  as  well  as  broad  knowledge  of  all  workstation  programs  and 
customer  service  orientation.  Req.  98.100 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and  benefits  package.  We  invite  you  to 
apply  for  an  exciting  career  opportunity  by  sending  your  resume  and  salary 
requirements,  referencing  Req.  Number,  to  Professional  Employment, 
FirstEnergy  Corp.  in  one  of  the  following  ways:  US  mail,  •  76  South 
Main  Street,  Akron,  OH  44308,  Fax  -  (330)  384-2455,  or  e-mail  through 
our  web  site  www.firstenergycorp.com. 


Principals  Only.  An  EEO/AA  Employer,  M/F/D/V. 


SENIOR  SYSTEMS  ENGINEER: 


Architectural  design,  implemen¬ 
tation,  maintenance,  support 
and  enhancements  of  produc¬ 
tion  management  systems  using 
various  groupware  applications. 
Support  a  large  client  base  with 
distributed  applications.  Demon¬ 
strate  ability  to  apply  new  tech¬ 
nology  to  business  needs.  Famil¬ 
iarity  with  Network  protocols. 
Networks,  HPOpen  View,  Notes- 
View,  Pager/Fax/OVM  gateways, 
MTA’s  and  Advanced  Domino 
services-clustering.  LAN/WAN 
technology  as  it  relates  to  client 
server  technology,  Microsoft 
Windows  operating  system  and 
all  versions  (3.x,  95,  NT),  UNIX, 
OS/2,  Lotus  Notes  architec¬ 
ture/administration/application 
development  using  R3.x  and 
R4.x.  Advise  on  performance/ 
infrastructure  modifications  and 
design  issues  of  the  system 
using  various  servers/hubs. 
Long  term  performance  and 
space  management/utilization 
analysis.  Must  be  willing  to  travel 
and  relocate  as  required.  Five 
(5)  positions  available.  Req’d  BS 
in  Computer  Science.  Engineer¬ 
ing  or  related  field  and  5  years 
experience  in  the  job  offered  or 
in  related  occupation  -  Infor¬ 
mation  Management.  40/hrs/ 
week.  Send  resume  to:  Churchill 
Benefit  Corporation,  100  E. 
Linton  Btvd.,  Suite  402A,  Delray 
Beach,  FL  33483.  Attn:  Krista 
Tomasso  Job  Location:  Wil- 


Chesterfield 

County 

Government 


Career 
Opportunities 


Information 

Systems 

Technology 

Department 


Information  Systems  Tech¬ 
nology  Department  is  re¬ 
cruiting  for  a  Technical 
Services  Manager.  The 
successful  candidate  must 
have  strong  organizational, 
technical  and  project  man¬ 
agement  skills.  Provide  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  Systems  Programmers,  Data  Base 
Administrator  and  Network  Analysts. 
A  broad-based  knowledge  of  Enterprise  sys 
terns  software  to  include  MVS/ESA,  JES. 
CICS.  VTAM,  TSO.  DB2  and  TOP  SECRET 
is  essential.  Experience  with  Client/Server 
technologies  that  facilitate  the  cooperative 
integration  of  multiple  operating  systems  and 
computer  platforms  to  provide  business  solu¬ 
tions  lor  our  customers  is  desired  A  degree 
in  Computer  Science  or  related  field:  five 
years  management  experience,  or  equiva¬ 
lent  combination  of  training  and  experience 
required.  Submit  all  applications  to: 

Department  of 

Human  Ftesource  Management 
P.O.  Box  40 

Chesterfield,  Virginia  23832 
(804-748-1551) 

Website:  www.co.chesterfield  va  us 

A  Chesterfield  County  employment  applica¬ 
tion  must  be  received  by  5  pm.  June  18. 1990 


mington.  DE. 


Computerworld  June  8,  1998  (computerworldcareers.com) 

IT  CAREERS  EAST 


All  Systems  Are  Go 
For  Your  Success 


As  Fortune  magazine’s  most  admired  health 
care  company,  and  chosen  by  Computerworld 
as  one  of  the  Best  Places  To  Work  for  the 
fifth  consecutive  year.  United  Healthcare 
offers  a  challenging,  creative  environment 
for  motivated,  committed,  and  innovative 
individuals.  You’ll  find  it’s  the  type  of  work 
environment  where  people  trust  and  respect 
one  another,  have  fun,  and  receive  great 
satisfaction  from  working  hard.  It's  a  place 
where  you  can  make  a  difference.  So  find 
out  what  it's  like  to  love  your  job;  find  out 
what  it's  like  to  work  at  United  Healthcare. 
We  currently  have  opportunities  for: 


•  MAINFRAME  &  CLIENT  SERVER 
DEVELOPERS  •  WEB  PAGE  DEVELOPERS 

•  DATABASE  ANALYSTS  •  APPLICATION 
ARCHITECTS  •  DATABASE  PRODUCTS 
MANAGER  •  DIRECTOR  C/S  DEVELOPMENT 

•  NETWORK  &  DESKTOP  SUPPORT 

•  BUSINESS  ANALYSTS  •  LOTUS  NOTES 
ADMINISTRATORS/DEVELOPERS 


Please  send/FAX  your  resume  to: 

United  Healthcare,  450  Columbus  Boulevard, 
CT  030-08AA,  Dept.  CW,  Hartford,  CT 
06115-0450.  FAX#:  (860)702-7220. 

Or  e-mail  to:  fstamili@uhc.com  For 
more  information  on  United  Healthcare, 
visit  us  at  http://www.unitedhealthcare.com 


UNiTEDhealthcare* 


We  promote  a  drug-free  environment,  and  are  committed  to  diversity 
in  the  workplace.  EOEM/F/D/V. 


Database  Administrator 


Provide  database  support  for  current  and  future  database 
dot 


structures,  ensuring  data  integrity,  implementation  and  main¬ 
tenance  are  completed  in  a  timely/occurate  fashion.  Work  with 
technical,  application  and  development  support  staff  to  imple¬ 
ment  logical 
methodoTc 


[lical  database  models,  performance  and  tuning 
ogies  and  change  management  processes. 


Minimum  Requirements  include  Master's  degree  in  Com¬ 
puter  Applications  or  related  field,  and  3  years'  experience 
supporting  relational  databases  including  expertise  in  Sybase 
SQL,  report  writers,  diagram,  chart  tools,  and  UNIX.  Salary 
range  is  $73,580  to  $80,000  per  year.  Send  resume  to 
Work/Family  Directions,  930  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Boston,  MA  02215,  Attn:  Ms.  Carmen  Gonzalez.  No 
phone  colls  please. 


Full-time  Project  Manager,  Client/ 
Server  Development.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  include:  manage  client/ 
server  applications  development 
for  projects  throughout  the  United 
States;  manage  systems  analysts 
and  support  staff;  plan,  monitor 
and  prepare  status  reports;  audit 
application  quality  to  ensure 
adherence  to  Quality  Manage¬ 
ment  Systems;  manage  imple¬ 
mentation  of  applications;  man¬ 
age  user  acceptance  tests  and 
user  training;  serve  as  chief  liai¬ 
son  between  client  and  Director  of 
Client/Server  Applications  Devel¬ 
opment;  manage  installation  and 
tuning  ot  Sybase  SQL  Server; 
manage  implementation  of  data 
base  backup  and  recovery  proce¬ 
dures;  conduct  capacity  planning 
tor  application;  must  have  a 
Master  of  Science  degree  or  for¬ 
eign  equivalent  in  Computer 
Applications  or  a  related  field  and 
three  years  of  experience  in  sys¬ 
tems  analysis  for  client/server 
applications  development  or  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  or 
foreign  equivalent  and  at  least  five 
(5)  years  of  experience  in  sys¬ 
tems  analysis  tor  cfient/server 
applications  development;  must 
be  fluent  in  the  design,  develop 
men!,  implementation  and  opti¬ 
mization  of  applications  and  data¬ 
bases  using  Sybase  with  DB 
i.ixury.  CTLforary,  C/C++,  case/ 
protect  management  methodolo¬ 
gies  and  tools  and  front-end  tools; 
must  bo  willing  to  travel  to  client 
sites  Mooday-FiKlay  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work  in 
the  United  States.  Salary  Range: 
$55,702-85.000  per  year.  If  inter¬ 
ested.  sitamt  resume  in  duplicate 
or  apply  in  person  Georgia 
Department  of  Labor,  Job  Order  # 
CIA  6225070.  2943  N  Druid  Hills 
Rd  .  Atlanta.  GA  30329  or  the 
nearest  Department  of  Labor 
Field  Office. 


Programmer-Analyst:  Create, 
enhance  &  maintain  database 
retrieval  systems  for  patients, 
billing  and  payroll,  and  re¬ 
search  purposes.  Databases 
should  hold  patient  history, 
diagnoses,  treatment  &  insur¬ 
ance  &  billing  info.  For  re¬ 
search,  database  should  incl. 
improvements  in  field  such  as 
treatment,  equipment  &  proce¬ 
dure.  Produce  simplified  train¬ 
ing  manuals  for  users  of  sys¬ 
tem.  Edu:  B.S.  or  B.A.  in  Comp. 
Sci,  Math,  Engg.  or  Statistics; 
Exp:  2  yrs;  40hrs/wk;  8am- 
5pm;  $36,088/yr;  Submit  resu¬ 
me  to:  Ginny  Burton,  Depart¬ 
ment  for  Employment  Ser¬ 
vices,  275  E.  Main  Street  2W, 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  40621 ; 
Refer  to  JO#  369833;  Must  be 
authorized  to  work  permanent¬ 
ly  in  U.S.;  “EQUAL  OPPORTU¬ 
NITY  EMPLOYER.” 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  I!  to 
design,  develop,  analyze,  lest 
and  maintain  software  applica¬ 
tions  and  databases  for  Rev¬ 
enue  Management  systems  us¬ 
ing  object  oriented  analysis, 
design  and  programming,  Power¬ 
Builder,  Visual  Basic,  GUI  tools, 
RDBMS  Sybase,  Microsoft  SQL 
Server,  Oracle,  DB2  on  Win¬ 
dows  operating  system,  UNIX 
and  LAN  with  programming  lan¬ 
guages  such  as  C,  C++  and 
shell  scripts;  utilize  techniques 
of  computer  aided  design,  solids 
modeling,  expert  systems  and 
neural  networks  Require:  M.S. 
in  Computer  Science/Systems 
Engineering  and  one  year  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  job  offered. 
Salary:  $65,000  per  year.  8  am 
to  5  pm,  M-F.  Mail  resume  (Ret. 
CWGR)  to:  Lynn  Howard,  Direc¬ 
tor  ot  Employment,  DFI/Aero- 
nomics,  4751  Best  Road,  At¬ 
lanta,  GA  30337. 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST 
needed  F/T  for  NJ  Comp 
Consultant  Co.  Must  have 
1  year  experience  in 
developing  &  implement¬ 
ing  client/server  &  web 
applications;  participating 
in  software  development 
cycle  including  sys  analy¬ 
sis,  d/base  design,  devel¬ 
oping  user  interface  & 
testing;  k/o  PowerBuilder, 
Java,  Sybase,  Oracle, 
Microsoft  SQL  Server  & 
d/base  which  include 
stored  procedures  & 
Triggers.  B.S.  in  Engg 
needed.  Respond  to;  HR 
Dept.,  Patel  Consultants 
Corp.,  1525  Morris 
Avenue,  Union,  NJ  07083. 


Software  Engineer:  Responsi¬ 
bilities  include  research,  design 
and  development  of  computer 
software  systems,  in  conjunction 
with  hardware  product  develop¬ 
ment,  for  civilian  computer  appli¬ 
cations,  applying  principals  and 
techniques  of  computer  science, 
engineering  and  mathematical 
analysis.  Successful  applicant 
will  consult  with  hardware  engi¬ 
neers.  and  will  formulate  and 
design  software  systems.  A  Mas¬ 
ter’s  Degree  in  Engineering  or 
Computer  Science  is  required. 
Applicant  must  be  familiar  with 
CAD.  Salary:  $67,000  00  per  year 
plus  benefit  package.  Send 
two  copies  of  rbsunrib  to:  Job 
Order  #98-179,  Post  Office  Box 
989,  Concord,  New  Hampshire 
03302-0989. 


BAY  SEARCH 
GROUP 


National  I/S 
Placement  Specialists 


VISIT  OUR  WEB  PAGE 

www.baysearch.com 


Looking  for: 


Oracle  SYBASE  UNIX 
Visual  B  jsic  PowerBuilder 
W-  Developer^ 


1-800-637-5499 
Fax:  1-888-737-9889 


Senior  Software  Engineer: 
Supervise  junior  engineers, 
design  &  develop  computer 
software  systems,  design 
graphical  user  interface  using 
VB  and  PROGRESS  under  NT 
4.0,  design  network  applica¬ 
tions  on  top  of  TCP/IP  proto¬ 
cols  using  C/C++  and  ad¬ 
vanced  knowledge  of  telecom¬ 
munications  and  info,  theory. 
Req  M.S.  in  Computer  Science 
or  related  area,  2yr+  exp., 
$55,000-$65,000/yr,  send  re¬ 
sume  &  cover  letter  to  1015 
Chestnut  St.  #702,  Phila.,  RA 
19107,  Att:  David  Feng. 


Find  I.T. 
Consulting 
Careers  Here 


COMWTEItWMIO 


comput  erworMcareers.com 


COMPUTERWORLD 
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COMPUTERWORLD 

careers 


When  was  the 


last  time  a  great 


job  found  you? 


That’s  what  we  thought.  You  already  know  Computerworld 
as  a  great  resource  for  career  opportunities.  Now  we’re 
bringing  you  Computerworld  Career  Central,  the  service 
where  the  jobs  find  you. 


If  you're  a  software  development  professional,  visit 
www.computerworldcareers.com,  fill  out  a  Member 
Profile  and  submit  it.  We’ll  find  jobs  matched  to  your 
skills,  experience  and  preferences  and  send  them  to 
you,  confidentially,  via  e-mail. 


Computerworld  Career  Central  is  the  hassle-free, 
cost-free,  we-do-the-work-so-you-don’t-have-to  job 
matching  service  that  works. 


You  work  hard  enough. 

Go  to  www.computenvorldcareers.com  and  let 

Computerworld  Career  Central  do  the  rest. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

&  Career  Central” 

www.computerwortdcareefsxom 
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IT  CAREERS 


Let  KEI  show  you  the  way  home. 

Kajax  Engineering,  Inc.  (KEI)  has  developed  a  reputation  within  the  systems  integration 
community  as  a  solution  provider  powerhouse.  We  seek  team  members  who  are  ready  to 
enter  into  new  career  opportunities  that  will  maximize  their  expertise.  Do  you  have  solid 
experience  in  the  computer  industry?  If  so,  KEI  may  be  the  place  for  you. 

We  are  currently  seeking  specialists  with  a  knowledge  of: 

•  IBM  mainframes  and  MVS,  0S390,  VTAM,  NCR  and  other  related  software.  RACF, 
ACF2,  Top  Secret  experience  a  plus.  Positions  are  opening  in  St.  Louis,  MO; 
Austin,  TX;  Kansas  City,  MO  and  San  Angelo,  TX. 

•  Network  administration  with  a  competence  in  Macintosh,  UNIX,  DOS,  VAX/VMS 
and  Windows  environment  for  openings  in  Alameda,  CA. 

Numerous  openings  for  Web  specialists,  help  desk  specialists,  and  other  computer 
professionals  in  the  Washington,  DC  metropolitan  area. 

Some  candidates  must  meet  the  eligibility  requirements  for  access  to  classified 
information 


If  you  think  you  may  have  the  ski  llsfor  which  KEI  is  seeking,  send  your  resume  to: 


Kajax  Engineering,  Inc. 

1300  N.  17th  Street,  Suite  1300 
Arlington,  Virginia  22209 
Attn.  J.  B.  Shin 


jshin@keicorp.com  www.keicorp.com  Fax  703.527.3130 


SAP  R/3  Application  and  Technical 
Database  Performance  Experts 


r 


Why  be  a  foot  soldier  when  you 
belong  in  the  elite  special  forces? 

We  are  a  high-performance,  cross-functional 
team  of  SAP  Technical  and  Application  Specialists 
providing  our  fast  growing  customer  base  with 
focused,  complementary  services  in  the  following  areas: 

•  Performance  Tuning  and  Analysis 
•  On-site  Project  Go  live  Support 
•  Stress  Testing  and  Capacity  Planning 
•  Technical  Quality  Assurance  Reviews 
System  Performance  Reviews 


Our  team  is  seeking  technical  database  performance  and 
SAP  R/3  application  experts  who  possess  the  following  skills: 

Leadership  -  ability  to  quickly  grasp  issues  given  limited 
information,  structure  and  reference,  and  take  over 
responsibility  with  credibility  and  authority. 

Communication  -  be  creative  in  extracting  information 
bom  different  sources,  build  relationships  and  present  low- 
level  business  and  technical  information  to  executive-level 
audiences. 

Problem  solving  -  ability  to  methodically  analyze  a 
situation,  identify  critical  factors  and  formulate  and  execute 
an  action  plan  to  efficiently  resolve  problems. 

For  technical  database  experts,  5+  years  of  DBA-related 
experience  with  Oracle,  MS  SQL  Server  or  Informix  is 
required,  including  in-depth  knowledge  of  RDBMS.  Solid 
DBA  and  performance-tuning  skills  in  the  areas  of  I/O, 

CPU,  memory  management  and  lock  contention  with  very 
large  databases  are  essential.  Mastery  of  the  technical 
architecture  should  be  absolute  but  must  be  complemented 
with  practical  business  application  experience. 


For  SAP  R/3  experts,  2+  years  of  SAP  R/3  experience  in  SD, 
MM,  PP,  FI/CO  or  ABAP/4  is  required,  including  a  minimum 
of  1  complete  SAP  R/3  implementation  encompassing 
business  blueprinting,  configuration,  validation  and 
production  cut  over.  Core  working  knowledge  of  business 
processes  and  module  integration  is  essential.  5+  years 
of  related  work  or  industry  experience  desired. 

Team  responsibility  is  nationwide,  therefore  extensive 
travel  on  short  notice  is  required. 

The  Rewards: 


We  offer  extensive  SAP  training  locally  and  overseas; 
you  will  learn  about  team  leadership,  process  development 
and  project  management.  The  financial  rewards  are 
excellent,  reflecting  your  experience  and  level  of 
commitment  to  the  firm.  SAP  has  been  rated  as  having 
one  of  corporate  America's  top  5%  compensation 
packages,  including  competitive  bonus  plans  and 
potential  sign-on  bonuses. 


Oracle/Microsoft/Informix  certifications  are  desirable. 


Te  rhnolog 
That's  Making 
a  Difference 


/it  Tivoli,  we’re  rethinking  technology 
everyday.  Through  commitment,  strategy,  and 
service,  we’re  opening  the  doors  id  new  ideas 
on  how  we  can  continue  to  moke  a  difference. 
And  our  merger  with  IBM  ensures  the  delivery 
of  products  and  services  that  enable  the  world 
to  manage  growing  computing  environments 
securely,  reliably,  and  consistently.  Right  now, 
we  have  the  following  opportunities  at  our 
state-of-the-art  facility  in  Austin,  TX: 


LOTUS  NOTES  ADMINISTRATOR 
COURSE  DEVELOPER 
IT  APPLICATIONS  DEVELOPER 
SAP/ABAP  DEVELOPER 
UNIX  SYSTEMS  ADMINISTRATOR 
METRICS  ANALYST 
QUALITY  ASSURANCE 


•  MANAGER,  DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR 

•  ORACLE  DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR 

•  MANAGER,  INTERNAL  APPLICATIONS 

•  WEB  AND  LOTUS  NOTES  MANAGER 

•  NETWORK  ENGINEER 

•  ASSET  TRACKER 

•  EDUCATION  COORDINATOR 


Make  a  difference  for  your  career  by  forwarding  your  resume  to:  Samantha  Silver, 
TIVOLI  SYSTEMS,  Inc.,  9442  Capital  of  Texas  Hwy. 

North,  Suite  500,  Austin,  TX  78759.  Fax;  5 1 2-4 1 S-4 151. 

Ph:  512-436-8404.  E-mail:  samantha.sitver@throli.com  An 
equal  opportunity  employer,  we  value  the  diversity  of  our  workplace. 


www.tivoli.corn 


flMH 


Senior  Database  Administrator  - 
East  Murray,  KY.  Design  develop 
and  maintain  relational  database 
management  systems.  This 
involves  the  use  of  leading  client 
server  technology  such  as  Sybase 
RDBMS,  Microsoft  SQL  Server, 
UNIX,  and  Windows  NT 
Operating  Systems.  9am  -  6  pm 
M-F.  40  hrs/wk.  $78,000/year. 
Require  M.S.*  in  Computer 
Science,  Engineering 
Mathematics  or  equivalent  and  3 
years’  experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  3  years’  experience  as  a 
Sys.  Analyst/Programmer,  soft¬ 
ware  Engineer  or  equivalent. 
Experience  must  comprise: 
Sybase,  RDBMS,  Microsoft  SQL 
Server,  UNIX  and 
Windows  NT.  ‘Employer  will 
accept  experience  in  lieu  of  MS. 
Relocation  possible.  Submit 
resumes  to  :  Ginny  Burton,  JO  # 
369832  Department  for 
Employment  Services,  275  East 
Main  Street  2  W, 
Frankfort,  KY  40621.  “Equal 
Opportunity  Employer”.  Only 
persons  with  authorization  to 
work  permanently  in  the  U.S. 
need  to  apply. 


Please  send  all  applications  to: 
SAP  America,  Inc. 
c/o  ATAC  Manager 
Dept  TCWI2398 
600  East  Las  Colinas  Bhd. 

Suite  2000 
Irving,  TX  75039 
Fax  (972)  868-2108 


No  phone  calls  please.  An  equal  opportunity  employer,  M/F/D/V. 

www.sap.eom/usa  J 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  re¬ 


quired.  Research,  design  and 
develop  systems/software  for 
industrial  control  systems.  Ana¬ 
lyze  and  develop  algorithms  for 
mathematical  models/software 
simulations  and  evaluate  sys¬ 
tems  operational  and  perfor¬ 
mance  requirements.  Bachelor’s 
degree  required  in  Math,  Com¬ 
puters,  Engineering  or  any  relat¬ 
ed  field  of  study  plus  1  year  of 
experience  in  the  job  duties 
described  above.  University  pro¬ 
ject  work  (other  than  mere 
classroom  study)  may  be  used 
to  satisfy  the  experience  re¬ 
quirements.  Must  have  proof  of 
legal  authority  to  work  in  the 
U.S.  Salary:  $40,000/year  for  a 
40-hour  work  week.  Interested 
applicants  contact  the  Arkansas 
Employment  Security  Depart¬ 
ment,  Rogers,  Arkansas,  1626 
South  8th  St.,  or  send  resume  to 
P.O.  Box  2981,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas  72203.  Refer  to  Job 
Order  #941782.  Attn:  David 


COMSYS  is  a  leader  in  die  national  IT  mar¬ 
ket  with  over  4,000  consultants  nationwide,  j 
Our  strong  ethics  have  led  die  Portland 
blanch  to  1 1  years  of  strong  local  market 
leadership  &  local  success  measured  in  dou¬ 
ble  digits. 

COMSYS  has  various  c 


s  openings  11 
|  for  consultants  with  3+  years  of  ex 


s  in  l\»nland  I 
•t  experience. 

COMSYS  offers  a  competitive  compensa¬ 
tion  &  benefits  package.  For  immediate  con¬ 
sideration.  mail,  fax  or  e-mail  your  resume  to: 

COMSYS  Information  'I ethnology  Services 
10220  SW  Greenbure  Road,  Suite  301, 
Dept  C,  Portland,  OR  97223, 

Fax:  (503)  293-3898. 

Tet  (503)  293-2499, 

Toll  bee  (888)  882-8326 

E-mail:  jpatterson^comsysportlantLcom 

Web:  hup:// www-coni5yMnc.il nii 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Visual  Basic  5.0 
C/S  Architect  T 
Oracle,  Pro  C.  UNIX 


{(r  \ .  Business 

J.  Alliance 
— S-  Programme 


Cool:  Gen 

V  V-  .  r.e 

COBOL,  CICS 
DB2,  CICS,  COBOL 


Hayes.  Ad  paid  by  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 
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IMMEDIATE 
NEEDS! 

Multiple  Contract  Positions 
Some  Long  Term 
Variety  Of  U.S.  Locations! 

ALL  MODULES! 
Functional/Technical 
ABAP/4 


1 975  North  Park  Place 
Atlanta,  GA  30339 
800-599-9550  •  770-955-1714 
FAX:  770-937-0423  •  800-457-9776 
e-mail:  ski  1  @aol.com 
EOE,  MEMBER  NACCB 


»  STRUCTURED 
LOGIC 

COMPANY,  INC. 

SAP  NATIONAL  Implementation  Division 


Consultant,  Systems  Analyst: 

Consult  with  client  companies  at 
their  site  to  determine  their 
needs  Design,  develop,  adapt, 
install,  &  debug  computer  sys¬ 
tems  (hardware  &/or  software)  as 
per  needs  of  clients.  Analyze  & 
assist  in  implementation  of  new 
systems  and  troubleshoot  any 
problems.  Develop  new  system 
specifications,  flow  charts,  write 
manuals,  &  train  clients'  employ¬ 
ees  in  use  of  system.  Software 
design  may  include  use  of  such 
computer  languages,  devices  or 
software  tools  as  COBOL  II; 
Windows,  UNIX,  CICS,  DB2, 
IDMS.  40  hour  work  week;  9  am 
to  5  pm.  Salary:  $58,000  per  yr. 
Requires  Bachelor  degree  in 
Comp  Sci  or  Comp  Eng  and  2 
years  experience  in  job  ottered  or 

2  years  as  Systems  Analyst. 
Experience  or  education  to 
include  use  of  computer  lan¬ 
guages,  devices,  systems  &  soft¬ 
ware  tools  as  listed  above.  Will 
accept  Bachelor  degree  in  either 
electrical,  mechanical  or  civil 
engineering,  in  lieu  of  degree  in 
computer  science  or  computer 
engineering  if  accompanied  by 

3  yrs.  experience  as  a  Systems 
Analyst.  Mast  have  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  permanently  In 
the  U.S.  Send  TWO  copies  of  res¬ 
ume  to:  ILLINOIS  DEPARTMENT 
OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY, 
401  South  State  Street  -  7  North, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60605,  Atten¬ 
tion:  Leila  .Jackson,  Reference 
#V-IL  17604-J.  NO  CALLS.  AN  EM¬ 
PLOYER  PAID  AD.  NO  CALLS  - 
SEND  2  COPIES  OF  BOTH 
RESUME  &  COVER  LETTER. 


SOFTTMA.  INC 
Rapid  growth  IT  consulting 
company  hiring  for  multiple 
consulting  positions  throughout 
the  USA.  Resume  to  Murthy 
Boppudi,  2775  Villa  Creek  Eft., 
4240.  Dallas  75234. 

Hoi  (972)  484-4327 
Seeking  professional  Systems  & 
Software  Engineers  (MS, 3  or 
BS  .5)  with  3-5  years  experience  in 
any  one  of  die  following  areas: 
SAf*  R/3,  FeopleSoft,  Otade  DBA. 
Sybase  DBA,  Web  Development,  or 
UNIX  tie  NT  Systems 

Administration.  Jr. 
positions  (2yrs  exp)  are  also 
available.  More  info  at 

«aa»3afiiim.a)in 


Programmer,  Scientific  &  Engi¬ 
neering  -  Formulate  system  mod¬ 
els,  simulation  and  controls  of 
computer  systems  to  solve  busi¬ 
ness  related  problems  applying 
knowledge  of  imaging  technology 
and  statistics.  Tools  used  include 
TIEF,  PCX  and  DXF  data  and 
SQL  RDBMS  engines,  as  well  as 
Novell,  TCP/IP  and  Microsoft  net¬ 
working  operating  systems.  Con¬ 
sult  with  clients  to  determine 
sources  and  methods  of  data  col¬ 
lection  and  methods  of  determin¬ 
ing  values  of  variables.  Study 
models,  graphics  and  verbal 
descriptions  of  problems;  prepare 
technical  reports  and  new  tech¬ 
niques  for  problem  solving  using 
Borland  and  Microsoft  Visual  C++ 
development  tools  in  DOS,  Micro¬ 
soft  Windows  and  Unix  operating 
system  environment.  Req.  Master 
in  Mathematics  or  Computer 
Science  plus  minimum  of  4-6 
months  exp.  in  job  offered  or  in 
computer  programming.  Total  exp. 
must  include  exp.  in  (1)  formula¬ 
tion  of  system  models  using  sta¬ 
tistics  and  simulation  models;  and 
(2)  use  of  Borland  and  Microsoft 
Visual  C++  in  DOS  and  Unix 
operating  system  environments. 
Sal.  $36k/yr  Work  40  hrs/wk. 
Resume  to:  Mrs.  J.  Gaston,  Job 
order  #  584905,  Division  of 
Employment  Security,  13131  New 
Halls  Ferry  Rd.,  Florissant, 
MO  63033. 


Software  engineer  with  5  years 
ot  experience  as  a  s/w  engineer 
or  computer  professional,  with 
supervisory  experience,  who 
will  supervise,  develop  s/w  sys¬ 
tems,  applying  computer  sci¬ 
ence,  engineering,  and  mathe¬ 
matical  analysis,  with  5  years  ot 
experience  using  Unix,  Devel¬ 
oper  2000.  Designer  2000, 
Oracle,  PL/SQL  and  SQL.  Ana¬ 
lyzes  software  requirements 
and  performs  testing  and  user 
training  after  development. 
Extensive  travel  and  frequent 
relocation.  Bachelor's  degree  in 
one  of  several  limited  fields: 
engineering,  mathematics,  com¬ 
puter  science  or  physics. 
$66,000/yr.  40  hours/wk.,  9:00 
am  -  5:00  pm.  Send  resumes, 
listing  job  order  number 
2018499,  to:  Mr  Richard  Intro- 
caso,  Actg  Mgr.,  Beaver  County 
Job  Center.  120  Merchant 
Street,  Ambridge,  PA  15003. 


Analyst/Programmers  to  plan, 
develop,  test,  and  document 
computer  programs,  applying 
knowledge  of  programming  tech¬ 
niques  and  computer  systems. 
Evaluate  user  requests  for  new  or 
modified  programs  to  determine 
.feasibility  and  cost  and  time 
required,  compatibility  with  cur¬ 
rent  systems  and  computer 
capabilities.  Formulate  plans  out¬ 
lining  steps  required  to  develop 
program;  convert  project  specs 
into  sequence  of  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  and  logical  steps  for  coding 
into  language  processable  by 
computer,  applying  knowledge  of 
computer  programming  tech¬ 
niques  and  languages.  Analyze, 
review  and  alter  programs  to 
increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements. 
Install  and  test  programs  at  user 
site  and  consult  with  user  per¬ 
sonnel  on  site.  Bachelor  in 
Computer  Sc.  or  Elec. 
Engineering  plus  2  yr.  exp.  in  job 
ottered  or  2  yr.  as  systems  ana¬ 
lyst  or  software  engineer, with  the 
ability  to  perform  the  main  job 
duties, req.  Salary: 
$55,230/yr.  Job  site:  various 
unanticipated  sites  throughout 
the  U.S.  Employer  location: 
Pittsburgh.  Send  this  ad  and  your 
resume  to  Job  #  5018296,  Greg 
Schwing,  Pittsburgh  South  Job 
Center,  2100  Wharton  St., 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15203. 


System  &  Network  Admini¬ 
strator  -  Research,  test,  evalu¬ 
ate,  and  recommend  system  & 
network  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware.  Design  and  maintain 
internet  home  pages.  Perform 
internet  programming.  Set  up 
administrator  Unix  system  with 
internet  services.  Establish 
ISDN  &  Local  Area  Network 
using  ADSL.  Design  and  code 
specific  technical  solutions  in 
Visual  C++  &  Visual  Basic. 
Assist  in  the  development  of 
computerized  inventory  control 
system.  Will  use  Oracle  Data¬ 
base  &  TCP/IP.  Req.  Bachelor 
degree  in  computer  science/ 
engineering  or  related  field 
plus  one  yr  exp.  in  job  offered. 
Work  40hrs./wk.  Sal.  $42kVyr. 
Resume  to:  Corey  Thornburg, 
Unistar  Computers,  Inc.,  500 
Russell  Street,  Ste.  31,  Stark- 
ville,  MS  39759. 


Software  engineer  with  3  years 
of  experience  as  a  s/w  engineer 
or  computer  professional,  who 
will  develop  s/w  systems,  apply¬ 
ing  computer  science,  engi¬ 
neering,  and  mathematical 
analysis,  with  3  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  using  RDBMS  (Sybase  or 
Oracle)  and  at  least  one  year 
experience  with  Windows,  SQL 
Server,  UNIX  and  C++.  Ana¬ 
lyzes  s/w  reqs.  and  performs 
testing  and  user  training  after 
development.  Extensive  travel 
and  frequent  relocation.  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  one  of  several 
limited  fields:  engineering,  math¬ 
ematics,  computer  science  or 
physics.  $65,000/yr.  40  hours/ 
wk.,  9:00  am  -  5:00  pm.  Send 
resumes,  listing  job  order  num¬ 
ber  9082699,  to:  Mr.  Vincent 
Mezeivtch,  Manager,  Mon  Val¬ 
ley  Job  Center,  345  Fifth  Aven¬ 
ue,  McKeesport,  PA  15132. 


Software  Consultant  -  Consult 
with  client  to  define  electronic 
data  processing  need  or  prob¬ 
lem;  advise  client  on  alternate 
methods  ot  solving  need  or 
problem,  or  recommending  spe¬ 
cific  solution;  and  use  Oracle, 
Oracle  Forms,  Oracle  Case  and 
Oracle  Reports.  Reqs.  Master’s 
in  Computer  Science,  Systems 
Analysis,  Computer  Information 
Systems,  Computer  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Electrical  Engineering,  Elec¬ 
tronic  Engineering  or  Mathe¬ 
matics  or  its  foreign  educational 
equivalent  &  2  yrs.  exp.  in  job 
ottered.  $64,50Q/yr„  40  hrs/wk., 
9a-6p.  M-F.  Apply  in  person  or 
send  two  resumes  to  Georgia 
Department  ot  Labor,  Job  Order 
#  GA  6236118,  2943  N.  Druid 
Hills  Rd„  Atlanta,  GA  30329  or 
the  nearest  Department  of 
Labor  Field  Service  Office. 


IT  Consultants  &  Contractors 
World  Conference  &  Exposition 


The  Nation’s^ 

Developme 
for  I 


est  Professional 
Career  Forum 
siiltants 


June  19-  3,1998 


Hyatt  Regency,  Reston,  VA 


REGISTER  RY  JUNE  12  FOR  A  FREE  EXPO  PASS 

And  Receive  FRE  Dr.  Rubin's  latest  report,  “The  U.S.  IT  Workforce  Shortage ”... 

And  Admission  to  the  Following... 


Two  Full  Day  Career  Expos 

Friday,  June  19 

Special  Job  Fair 

Sponsored  by  the 

DC  Chapter  of  the  NACCD 

Saturday,  June  20 

ITCC  98 

Professional  Development  & 
Career  Exposition 


Keynotes  &  Special  Sessions 

Keynote  Speakers _ 

IT  Consulting  hdustry  Megatrends 

Dr.  Howard  Rubin,  META  Group  Research  Fellow 

What  Conies  After  the  Internet? 

Daniel  A.  Kara,  Sr.  VP,  InterMedia  Group 

So  You  Want  to  Work  in  a  Tornado? 

David  Kirk,  l /P/S,  America  Online 

Special  Sessions _ 

CC8sure*  Business  Insurance  Update 
Working  with  NACCB  Member  Firms 
Best  Practices  of  IT  Consultants  &  Consulting  Firms 
2  Hour  Session:  Technology  Trends-Web  Platforms 


For  a  Free  Expo  Pass  and  Brochure  Call:  508-870-5858  or 
Visit  our  Web  Site:  www.itccexpo.com 


Exclusive  Association 
Co-sponsor 


— mccB 


National  Association  ol  Computer  Consultant  Businesses 


■:  HU  v 

N^CCB 


jjBjBiS  h  mim 


Produced  by 

TRI  Group,  Inc, 

Corporate  Co-sponsors 
Ajilon  Services 
CDI  Information  Services 
Devon  Consulting 
EDP  Contract  Services 
MICROSOFT 
PeopleSoft 

Premiere  Media  Co-sponsor 

Contract  Professional 
User  Group  Co-sponsors 
D.C.  Area  Sybase  Users  Group 
Washington  Area  Powersoft 
Users  Group 


Media  Co-sponsors 

Computerworld  c@reers 
Computerworld  career@gent 
Contract  Employment  Weekly 
DBMS  Magazine 
Developers  Career  Network 
DICE 

Dr.  Dobbs  Journal 
InloWorld 

IT  Consulting  Newsletter 
Java  Report 
Network  World 
OBJECT  Magazine 
SOFTWARE  Magazine 
The  Sentry  Group 
www.ICEnationwide.com 
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Programmer/Analyst 
Design,  develop,  implement,  an¬ 
alyze,  and  modify  sophisticated 
customized  SAP  R/3  Materials 
Management  and  Production 
Planning  Software  Systems  for 
use  by  large  multi-divisional  com¬ 
panies.  Confer  with  clients  in 
analyzing  operational  software 
procedures,  requirements,  and 
products  to  improve  existing  soft¬ 
ware  computer  systems;  and 
identifying  and  resolving  system- 
specific  issues.  Design  and  mod¬ 
ify  computer  software  systems 
and  functional  specifications  as 
required  for  various  modules. 
Implement  software  design 
changes  according  to  client 
objectives.  Create  user  docu¬ 
mentation  requirements,  generic 
user  documentation  for  use  by 
end-users,  and  module  applica¬ 
tions  systems  testing  methodolo¬ 
gy.  Other  duties  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  include  but  are  not  limited  to 
providing  high-level  technical 
advice  and  training  to  on-site 
System  Analysts,  Programmers, 
and  professional  computer  staff; 
and  documenting  assigned  phas¬ 
es  of  each  aspect  of  software 
design.  Requirements:  B.S.  in 
Computer  Science  or  related  dis¬ 
cipline  and  one  (1)  year's  work 
experience  in  SAP  R/3.  Must  be 
knowledgeable  and  proficient  in 
SAP  R/3  software  systems,  and 
highly  specialized  computer  soft¬ 
ware  systems  applications.  40 
hrsJwk.,  Mon.-fii,  8a.m.-5p.m. 
Send  resumes  to  CW-6959, 
Computerworld,  Box  9171,  Fram¬ 
ingham,  MA  01701-9171  or  fax 
508-620-7739  ref:  CW-6959. 


Software  engineer  with  2  years 
of  experience  as  a  s/w  engineer 
or  computer  professional,  who 
will  develop  s/w  systems,  apply¬ 
ing  computer  science,  engi¬ 
neering,  and  mathematical 
analysis,  with  2  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  using  ORACLE  RDBMS, 
DESIGNER  2000,  Developer 
2000,  ORACLE  FORMS,  ORA¬ 
CLE  REPORTS,  and  Windows 
for  workgroups.  Analyzes  s/w 
reqs.  and  performs  testing  and 
user  training  after  development. 
Extensive  travel  and  frequent 
relocation.  Bachelor’s  degree  in 
one  of  several  limited  fields: 
engineering,  mathematics,  com¬ 
puter  science  or  physics. 
$77,000/yr.  40  hours/wk.,  9:00 
am  -  5:00  pm.  Send  resumes, 
listing  job  order  number 
1 01 8321 ,  to:  Ms.  Charlene  Cog- 
ley,  Manager,  Beaver  Falls  Job 
Center,  2103  Ninth  Avenue, 
Beaver  Falls,  PA  15010. 


Senior  Programmer/Analyst 
Design,  develop,  implement,  an¬ 
alyze,  &  modify  sophisticated 
customized  SAP  R/3  Materials 
Management  &  Production  Plan¬ 
ning  Software  Systems  for  use  by 
large  multi-divisional  companies. 
Confer  with  clients  in  analyzing 
operational  software  procedures, 
requirements,  &  products  to  im¬ 
prove  existing  software  computer 
systems;  &  identifying  &  resolv¬ 
ing  system-specific  issues.  De¬ 
sign  &  modify  computer  software 
systems  &  functional  specifica¬ 
tions  as  required  for  various  mod¬ 
ules.  Implement  software  design 
changes  according  to  client 
objectives.  Create  user  docu¬ 
mentation  requirements,  generic 
user  documentation  for  use  by 
end-users,  &  module  applications 
systems  testing  methodology. 
Other  duties  &  responsibilities 
include  but  are  not  limited  to  pro¬ 
viding  high-level  technical  advice 
&  training  to  on-site  System 
Analysts,  Programmers,  &  pro¬ 
fessional  computer  staff;  &  docu¬ 
menting  assigned  phases  of 
each  aspect  of  software  design. 
Requirements:  B.S.  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  discipline  & 
one  (1)  year  of  work  experience 
in  SAP  R/3.  Must  be  knowledge¬ 
able  &  proficient  in  SAP  R/3 
software  systems,  &  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  computer  software  sys¬ 
tems  applications.  40  hrs./wk., 
Mon.  -  Fri.,  8  a.m.  -  5  p.m.  Send 
resume  to  CW-7012,  Computer- 
world,  Box  9171,  Framingham, 
MA  01701  or  fax  to  508-620- 
7739  ref.  CW-7012. 


Software  engineer  with  2  years 
of  experience  as  a  s/w  engineer 
or  computer  professional,  who 
will  develop  s/w  systems,  apply¬ 
ing  computer  science,  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  mathematical  analysis, 
with  2  years  of  experience  using 
Oracle,  UNIX,  Powerbuilder, 
SQL  Plus,  HTML,  WATCOM 
SQL,  and  some  experience  with 
Java  Script.  Analyzes  s/w  reqs. 
and  performs  testing  and  user 
training  after  development. 
Extensive  travel  and  frequent 
relocation.  Bachelor's  degree  in 
one  of  several  limited  fields: 
engineering,  mathematics,  com¬ 
puter  applications  or  physics. 
$81 ,000/yr.  40  hours/wk.,  9:00 
am  -  5:00  pm.  Send  resumes, 
listing  job  order  number 
7036697,  to:  Mr.  Clement  Pizzu- 
telli,  Manager,  Connellsville  Job 
Center,  1051  Morrell  Ave.,  P.O. 
Box  868,  Connellville,  PA  15425. 


WEB  MAINFRAME 
SOFTWARE 
DEVELOPER  WANTED 
IN  ATLANTA 


Have  software 
development  skills  in  C, 
CICS,  Assembler,  &  MVS? 

Want  to  develop  the 
LATEST  Mainframe 
Internet  Technologies? 

We  are  a  rapidly  growing  cut¬ 
ting  edge  software  vendor 
building  NEW  &  EXCITING 
Web-based  products  and  are 
looking  for  top-notch  innova¬ 
tive  developers  to  join  our 
team  in  sunny  ATLANTA! 
We  offer: 

Top  Compensation 
+  Unrivaled  Benefits 
+  Progressive  Working 
Environment 
=  Uncompromised 
Opportunity 

GT  Software,  Inc. 

1314  Spring  Street,  NW 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30309 
404-253-1300 
Fax:  404-253-1314 
officemanager@gtsoftware.com 


SOFTWARE 


eoe 


DATABASE  ANALYST 
Large  OKC  lawfirm  seeks 
Database  Analyst  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  responsibilities:  Database 
maintenance  and  performance 
tuning,  financial  application 
system  support,  database  pro¬ 
gramming  using  SQL,  user  sup¬ 
port,  system  implementation, 
software  and  hardware  upgrad¬ 
ing  support  and  user  training. 
Applicants  must  have  MBA  with 
major  field  of  study  in  MIS,  5 
years  experience  in  the  job 
described  or  the  related  occu¬ 
pation  of  Systems  Analyst.  The 
position  is  full  time  (40  hours 
per  week)  and  the  starting 
salary  is  $18.00  per  hour  with 
minimum  paid  overtime.  Resu¬ 
mes  should  be  directed  to: 
(ID#5520),  The  Oklahoma  State 
Employment  Service  Office, 
One  North  Walker,  Oklahoma 
City,  OK  73102.  Phone  # 
(405)235-5627. 


Business  Systems  Analyst 
Design,  develop,  implement,  an¬ 
alyze,  &  modify  sophisticated 
customized  SAP  R/3  Materials 
Management  &  Production  Plan¬ 
ning  Software  Systems  for  use  by 
large  multi-divisional  companies. 
Confer  with  clients  in  analyzing 
operational  software  procedures, 
requirements,  &  products  to  im¬ 
prove  existing  software  computer 
systems;  &  identifying  &  resolv¬ 
ing  system-specific  issues.  De¬ 
sign  &  modify  computer  software 
systems  &  functional  specifica¬ 
tions  as  required  for  various  mod¬ 
ules.  Implement  software  design 
changes  according  to  client 
objectives.  Create  user  docu¬ 
mentation  requirements,  generic 
user  documentation  for  use  by 
end-users,  &  module  applications 
systems  testing  methodology. 
Other  duties  &  responsibilities 
include  but  are  not  limited  to  pro¬ 
viding  high-level  technical  advice 
&  training  to  on-site  System 
Analysts,  Programmers,  &  pro¬ 
fessional  computer  staff;  &  docu¬ 
menting  assigned  phases  of 
each  aspect  of  software  design. 
Requirements:  B.S.  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  discipline  & 
one  (1)  year  of  work  experience 
in  SAP  R/3.  Must  be  knowledge¬ 
able  &  proficient  in  SAP  R/3  soft¬ 
ware  systems,  &  highly  special¬ 
ized  computer  software  systems 
applications.  40  hrsVwk.,  Mon  - 
Fri.,  8  a.m.-5  p.m.  Send  resume 
to  CW-701 1 ,  Computerworld, 
Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA 
01 701  or  fax  to  508-620-7739  ref. 
CW-701 1. 


Sr.  Software  Engineer,  $60,762/yr. 
Analysis,  design  &  dvlpmnt  of 
s/ware  incorporating  client/server 
technology.  Model  &  develop 
relational  databases.  Manage  & 
plan  s/ware  projects.  Develop 
s/ware  for  various  operating  sys¬ 
tems  like  Win3.11,  Windows  for 
workgroups,  Windows  NT  &  IBM 
OS/2.  Use  program,  languages 
like  Visual  Basic,  C,  Visual  C  +  +  , 
&  Structured  Query  Language 
(SQL).  Use  reporting  tools  like 
Crystal  Reports  &  work  w/  rela¬ 
tional  databases  like  Microsoft 
Access,  Paradox,  Oracle,  Micro¬ 
soft  SQL  server  &  IBM  database 
DB2/2.  Need:  Master  of  Sci.  in 
Engineering;  4  yrs.  exp.  doing 
program./software  dvlpmnt;  pro¬ 
gram.  exp.  to  inch  use  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  program,  languages:  C, 
C+  +  ,  Visual  Basic,  Access,  Struc¬ 
tured  Query  Language  (SQL);  re¬ 
lated  exp.  to  inch  database  design 
&  implementation;  s/ware  dvlpmnt 
project  planning  &  mgmt.  Apply 
at  the  Texas  Workforce  Commis¬ 
sion,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  or  send 
resume  to  the  Texas  Workforce 
Commission,  1117  Trinity,  Room 
424T,  Austin,  Texas  78701, 
J.O.#TX0610739.  Ad  Paid  by  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


We're  Not  Just  Creating  Technology 


We're  Defining 


ProScan 


J 


Future 

Systems  Analyst  -  5727 

This  individual  will  develop  applications  that  load  the 
Oracle-based  corporate  data  warehouse  from  MVS,  DB2, 
and  Oracle  based  OLTP  systems.  This  person  will  create 
SQL,  PL/SQL,  and  UN1X/AIX  Kom  shell  scripts  to  support 
the  Data  Warehouse  processes,  maintenance,  and  summa¬ 
ry  tables.  Responsibilities  include  installing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  f^TTA  data  tool  and  associated  Data  Warehouse 
Directory  information.  Other  duties  include  using  standard 
Query,  Reporting,  and  Analysis  tool  to  develop  easy  and 
friendly  interfaces  to  corporate  data  resources.  This  posi¬ 
tion  requires  a  B.S.  in  Computer  Science,  (or  equivalent 
experience).  Experience  in  developing  reports  or  applica¬ 
tions  using  relational  database  systems  (preferably  Oracle) 
and  SCI  is  essential.  Familiarity  with  COBOL,  UNIX/A1X, 
and  Kom  shell  programming  is  preferred.  Knowledge  of 
Essbase,  Business  Objects,  FOCUS,  or  PRISM  Warehouse 
and  Directory  Manager  is  a 


■  Thomson  Consumer 

is  the  company 
who  brings  you  the  country's 
leading  brands  -  RCA, 

ProScan,  and  GE.  And  that's 
just  the  start  of  the  Thomson 
For  generations,  our 
technology 

and  innovative  thinking 
have  been  shaping  the  way 
you  see  the  world.  Now  put 
yourself  in  our  picture  of 
excellence.  Thomson  is 
eager  to  redefine  the  future 
of  multimedia  technology, 
and  you  are  an  important 
part  of  this  exciting 
process.  Join  the  Thomson 
team,  and  tune  into  our 
bright,  clear  image  of  the 

next  century.  Responsibilities  include  ongoing  support  of 

CICS,  and  third  party  software  products  on  an  AMDAHL 
5995-4550ME  mainframe  running  multiple  production 
domains.  This  individual  will  support  CICS  applications  utilizing  VSAM  and  DB2  data  structures. 
Other  responsibilities  include  interacting  with  applications  development/support  staff  to  assist  them 
in  problem  determination  and  performance  tuning.  Duties  will  also  include  die  review  of  application 
development  projects  to  assess  schedule  and  resource  impact  for  M&D  Millennium,  DBS,  AMAPS 
MRP-II  and  Online  Order  Processing  applications  as  well  as  third  party  software  products  installa- 
tionAuning.  This  position  requires  a  B.S.  degree  in  Computer  Science  (or  related  field),  plus  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  three  years  experience  in  maintaining  IBM,  MVS/ESA,  CICS  systems  software  and  third 
party  products,  using  SMPjE.  Exposure  to  ABEND-AB,  XPEOfTER,  JPU£  is  preferred. 

Thomson  offers  excellent  salaries  and  benefits  with  exceptional  opportunities  for  professional 
growth  and  recognition  with  a  global  leader  in  the  consumer  electronics  industry.  Please  send  your 
resume  with  salary  history,  in  confidence,  to:  Professional  Relations  -  (position  of  interest),  NH 110, 
Thomson  Coneumer  Electronics,  P.0.  Box  1976,  Imfenapofc  M  46206-1976.  Fax  (317)587-6763. 
E-maft  joboppe@indy.tce.com  (plain  text  only,  please).  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

! 


Project  Leader  - 1679 

This  individual  will  coordinate  project  activities  for  the  CIS 
Scientific  Application  Center  at  the  Indianapolis  Headquar¬ 
ters.  Responsibilities  indude  assisting  in  preparation  of 
budgets  and  project  plans  as  well  as  actively  leading, 
monitoring,  and  repotting  on  project  progress.  This  person 
will  actively  participate  in  system  and  software  design 
activities.  This  position  requires  a  BSCS,  (or  related  field). 
Candidates  must  have  strong  computer  system  develop* 
mere  skills,  preferably  involving  scientific  applications. 

Senior  Systems  Analyst  - 


0  THOMSON 


Receiving 


Today 


CAREER  SURVEY 


Medical 


Industry  Hiring  Trends  j  aas 
Overall  growth  rate:  nkO  /0 


Stable 


Growing  at 
less  than  25% 


Growing  at 
more  than  25% 
Shrinking 


Survey  Base:  270  Technology  Firms  involved  in  Medical 
Survey  conducted  between  February  '98  and  April  '98; 

CorpTech,  a  directory  publisher  In  Woburn.  Mass.,  tracks  the  U.S.  45,000  technology  manufacturers. 
This  survey  relates  to  the  31,693  tracked  firms  with  fewer  than  1,000  employees. 

&  Copyright  1998,  Corporate  Technology  Information  Services.  Inc.,  Woburn,  MA 


Projected  Regional  Growth  Analysis 
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Search  thousands  of  courses, 
CBTs,  books  and  more  offered 
by  these  learning  providers: 

American  Research  Group  (ARG) 

Boston  University  Corporate 
Education  Center 

Business  Communication  Review 
CBT  Systems 

The  Center  for  Systems 
Management 

Classic  System  Solutions.  Inc. 

DCI 

DPEC 

ESI  International 

Hewlett-Packard  Educational 
Services 

IDG  Books 
IKON 

Interpersonal  Technology  Group 
Jackson -Reed.  Inc. 

Learning  Tree  International 

Lockheed  Martin  Advanced 
Concepts  Center 

Network  World 

NUT.  Incorporated 

Strategic  Management  Group,  Inc. 

Sybase/Powersoft  Education 

TcKnowtogy  Education  Centers 

ieieverde 


OR 


eople  are  your  most  valuable  asset.  Everyone 
benefits  when  you  have  a  clear  picture  of  current 
staff  skills  and  future  skill  needs  so  that  people 
can  be  developed  and  deployed  to  the  best 
advantage.  CareerAgent  is  a  comprehensive, 
customizable,  intranet  career  development  tool 
that  will  help  you  increase  productivity,  reduce 
attrition,  and  strategically  position  your  staff  to 
meet  corporate  objectives. 


CareerAgent  will  help  you: 

►  Assess  skills 

►  Manage  skill  development 

►  Plan  for  future  staffing  needs 

►  Find  training  resources 


CareerAgent  is  like  having  your  own  staff 
development  consultant  24  hours  a  day, 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Call  today. 

Call  1-888-25Agent,  ext.  6000 

Take  a  test  drive.  Explore  the  free  Internet  version  of 
CareerAgent  that  is  available  for  individual  IT  leaders  at 


careeragentcomputerworld.com 
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PRESENTS  THE  4TH  ANNUAL 


June  24  -  26 


Santa  Clara  Convention  center 


Santa  Clara,  California 


Register  for  the  conference 


OR  SIGN  UP  FOR  A  FREE  EXHIBIT  PASS 


BY  CALLING  800.334.9484 


OR  ONLINE  AT 


W  W  W  .  W  I  T  I  .  O  R  G 


I 


Don't  miss  this  historic  gathering  of  technology's  leading  female  visionaries 
assembling  together  for  the  first  time  in  one  place  -  WITI's  Technology 
Summit,  June  24-26,  Santa  Clara  Convention  Center. 


Carol  Bartz,  Mary  Coleman,  Esther  Dyson,  Judy  Estrin  and  Kim  Polese 
head  a  long  list  of  female  visionaries  from  the  technology  and 
entertainment  industries  exploring  the  hottest  technologies,  access 
to  capital,  taking  product  to  market  and  other  topics  designed  to 
help  you  advance  and  succeed  in  your  career. 


•  Join  us  in  recognizing  two  of  technology's  top  CEOs  and  this  year's 
five  Hall  of  Fame  inductees. 

•  Bid  on  an  opportunity  to  have  lunch  with  a  top  Silicon  Valley  Executive 
at  WITI's  Executive  Auction/Welcome  Reception. 

•  Drop  off  your  resume  to  over  100  companies  and  check  out  their  latest 
products  at  WITI's  Product/Career  Expo. 

All  this  and  much  more  if  you  register  now  for  WITI's  Technology  Summit! 

Space  is  limited! 


$100  OFF  A  FULL  CONFERENCE  REGISTRATION 
WITH  THIS  AD  IF  USED  BY  JUNE  15.* 


* Only  one  discount  pe;  person 
May  not  be  combined  with  any  other  discount. 
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The  all  new  RCD 
4x12,  a  powerful 
4x  writer  12x  reader  Recordable  CD 
System.  Now  users  can  easily  create 
custom  CDs  up  to  650  MB  or  74  min¬ 
utes  of  audio  in  approximately  15  min¬ 
utes. 


*499 


Magneto  0 p t i c a L 

APEX  4.6  GB 


The  industry’s 
highest  capacity 
removable  disk  storage  system:  the 
Apex  4.6  GB  Optical  Hard  Drive. 

With  speed  comparable  to  a  hard 
drive  and  unsurpassed  reliability. 

prices  from .  *1395 


prices  from . . 

PINNACLEMICRO  800.553.7070 

Telephone  949.789.3000  www.pinnaclemicro.com 


nTTGVTm 


Year  2000  Solution  Center 

Leonia,  New  Jersey 


Looking  for  an  Alternative  to  the  High 
Price  of  Y2K  Test  Facilities? 

We  have  Test  Time  available  on: 

IBM  Mainframe;  IBM  AS/400;  DEC  Alpha;  RISC  6000 
We  can  provide: 

•  Operating  System  Software 

•  Technical  and  Operational  Support 

•  Console  Support  —  Local  or  Remote 

•  High  Speed  Telecommunications  Links 

•  On  site  user  Workstations 

•  Over  50  years  of  combined  experience  in  providing  Information 
Technology  Solutions 


%/  Supports  UNIX,  Windows  NT, 
Windows  95,  and  Open  VMS 

Notification  via  numeric  and  alpha 
pagers,  telephones,  and  custom 
methods 

/  Interfaces  with  all  leading 
system/network  management 
products 

l/  Unlimited  escalation  guarantees 
the  right  people  are  contacted 


Attention!  will  page  you, 
j  or  call  you  on  the  phone 
when  critical  system 
or  network 
problems  occur. 

%/  Personnel  call  in  to  Attention!  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  page 

%/  Fault  tolerant  design  supports 
redundant  Attention!  servers  for 
immediate  failover 

%/  Event  filtering  suppresses  redundant 
notification  for  same  problem 

%/  Heartbeat  monitoring  guarantees 
systems  and  critical  applications  are 
running  24x7 


www.  attentionsoftware .  com 


2175  N.  Academy  Circle  •  Suite  100  •  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80909 
(719)591-9110  fax  (719)  591-9590 


*01 -840-4900 


i^Alicomp 


800-274-5556 


Call  for free  demo  software  800-684-1684 


Pentium  II  233  System 


•  32  Meg  DIM 
■  1.44  Floppy 
>  Mini  Tower  Case 


*  3.2  Gig  Hard  Drive 
>  1  Meg  EDO  Video 
■  Keyboard/Mouse/Pad 


DXM  Computer,  Inc.  www.dxmusa.com 
1  (888)  434-0017  •  Fax  1  (401)  434-0260 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Complete  spec's  visit  our  web  site 


TRAINING 

The  Best  Instructors  and  |H_- 

HP  SUN  MICRO  IBM  DEC 

•  3  to  5  day  Classes  •  Software 

•  Hardware  •  Maintenance 

•  Customized  •  On-Site 

SERVICE,  SERVICE,  SERVICE  | 

Northeast  Training  Group,  Inc.'s  (NTGI)  mission  is  to  be  the  pre-  ™ 
mier  solution  provider  to  the  productivity  problems  that  keep 
Information  Systems  Managers  awake  at  night. 

www.aaronsolutions.com 

training@aaronsolutions.com 

•  Over  175  independent  instructors 

*  Technical  skills  training  —  Mainframe/Client-Server/PC 
» Management  training 

CALL 

Aaron  Solutions  Inc. 

ph:  320-573-4446 
fax:  320-573-4447 

•  Professional  development 

—  We'd  like  to  get  to  know  you.  Call  Sue  Goldberg,  just  to  say 

I  hello,  even  if  you  don't  need  our  help  at  this  time. 

617.469.5557  •  e-mail:  ntgi@gis.net 

H  www.gis.net/~ntgi/ 

AIX  OS/400  HP/UX  SOLARIS 
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Attention  Software  Vendors 

Looking  for  a  cost-effective  advertising  vehicle? 

Look  no  further!  The  Computerworld  July  Marketpack  will  focus  on  software  products.  Space  reservation  close 
June  5, 1998. 

Reach  145,000  Computerworld  subscribers  for  just  pennies  per  contact! 

Call  today  for  your  free  copy  of  How  Card  Deck  Advertising  Fits  into  the  Business-to-Business  Selling  Process. 

Dawn  MacDowell,  Sales  Operation  Coordinator,  (800)  343-6474,  ext.  8010,  in  Canada:  (508)  271-8010  or 
e-mail:  dawn  macdowell@cw.com. 
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HAVE  A  PROBLEM  WITH  YOUR  COMPUTERWORLD  SUBSCRIPTION? 


We  want  to  solve  it  to  your  complete  satisfaction,  and  we  want  to  do  it  fast. 
Please  write  to: 

Computerworld,  P.O.  Box  2043,  Marion,  Ohio  43305-2043. 

Your  magazine  subscription  label  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  for  you 
and  us.  You  can  help  us  by  attaching  your  magazine  label  here,  or  copy  your 
name,  address,  and  coded  line  as  it  appears  on  your  label.  Send  this  along 
with  your  correspondence. 

Address  Changes  or  Other  Changes  to  Your  Subscription 

All  address  changes,  title  changes,  etc.  should  be  accompanied  by  your 
address  label,  if  possible,  or  by  a  copy  of  the  information  which  appears  on 
the  label,  including  the  coded  line. 

Your  New  Address  Coes  Here  Address  shown:  □  Home  □  Business 

State  Zip 

Name 
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Company 
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Address 
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City  State  Zip 

Other  Questions  and  Problems 

It  is  better  to  write  us  concerning  your  problem  and  include  the  magazine  label. 
Also,  address  changes  are  handled  more  efficiently  by  mail.  However,  should  you 
need  to  reach  us  quickly  the  following  toll-free  number  is  available:  1-800-552- 
4431  Outside  U.S.  call  (740)  382-3322.  Internet  address:  circulation@cw.com 

COMPUTERWORLD  allows  advertisers  and  other  companies  to  use  its  mailing  list  for  selected 
offers  we  feel  would  be  of  interest  to  you.  We  screen  these  offers  carefully.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
remain  on  the  promotion  list  please  write  to  the  following  address  -  COMPUTERWORLD, 

Circulation  Department.  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701. 
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COMPUTERWORLD  HEADQUARTERS:  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  PO  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 

Phone:  (508)  879-0700,  Fax:  {508)  875-4394 
Publisher 
Jim  Martin 


Vice  President/Enterprise  Publishing  Croup 

Elaine  R.  Offenbach 


Regional  Vice  President  North/Central 
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Southwest 

Ron  Hall 


Regional  Vice  President 
Northwest 
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NORTH/CENTRAL 


NORTHWEST 


Director:  Isabelle  Kane;  Senior  District  Manager:  Laurie 
Marinone;  Account  Executive:  Dianne  McNeil;  Sales 
Operations  Manager:  Leslie  Murray;  Sales  Associates: 
Cheryl  Giangregorio,  Samantha  Hadley,  500  Old 
Connecticut  Path,  Framingham, MA  01701  (508)  879- 
0700  Fax:  (508)  270-3882  TDD: 

(800)  428-8244 

Senior  District  Manager:  Blayne 
Long;  Sales  Associate:  Jasmine 
Huffman,  875  N.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Suite  2846,  Chicago,  IL 
60611  (312)  943-4266  Fax:  (312) 

943-2214 


Senior  District  Manager:  Jennifer 
Hedges;  Senior  Sales  Associate:  Brenda 
Shipman,  14651  Dallas  Parkway,  Suite  118, 
Dallas,  TX  75240  (972)  233-0882  Fax:  (972)  701- 
9008  TDD:  (800)  822-4918 


Senior  District  Manager:  Leslie  Hutchison;  District 
Managers:  Angela  Flores,  Denyce  Kehoe;  Account 
Executives:  Kevin  Ebmeyer,  Larisa  Gagainis,  Monica 
Kormoczy,  Marc  Wilkie;  Sales  Associates:  Bonni-Jo 
Bouchard,  James  Dunn,  Alicia  Giovannini,  Amy 

Hudson,  Carrie  Peterson; 
Operations  Coordinator: 
Emmie  Hung;  Office 
Services:  Jessica  Abude; 

Sales  Coordinator:  Yvonne 
Zuniga,  500  Airport 
Boulevard,  Suite  400, 
Burlingame,  CA  94010  (650) 
347-0555  Fax:  (650)  347-8312 
TDD:  (800)  900-3179 
Director:  Sharon  Chin;  Senior  Sales 
Associate:  Jill  Colley,  10900  N.E. 
8th  Street,  Suite  820,  Bellevue,  WA 
98004  (425)  451-0211  Fax:  (425) 
451-3822 


EAST 

Director:  Fred  LoSapio;  District  Manager:  John  Bosso; 
Account  Executive:  Maureen  Grady;  Sales  &  Office 
Associate:  Susan  Kusnic;  Senior  Sales  Associate:  Jean 
Dellarobba;  Sales  Associate:  John  Radzniak,  Mack 
Center  1,  365  West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662 
(201)  587-0090  Fax:  (201)  587-9255,  (201)  587-1289 
TDD:  (800)  208-0288 


SOUTHWEST 

Director:  Ernie  Chamberlain;  District  Manager:  Tom 
Vorisek;  Senior  Account  Executive:  Claude  Garbarino; 
Sales  Associate:  Brian  Shindledecker;  Operations 
Coordinator:  Madeleine  Fortich;  Office  Services:  Jessica 
Abude;  Sales  Coordinator:  Yvonne  Zuniga,  500  Airport 
Boulevard,  Suite  400,  Burlingame,  CA  94010  (650)  347- 
0555  Fax:  (650)  347-8312  TDD:  (800)  900-3179 


Mack  Center  i,  365  West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park,  Nl 
07662  (201)  587-0090  Fax:  (201)  587-9255,  (201)  587- 
1289  TDD:  (800)  208-0288 

Director:  Lisa  Ladle- Wallace,  Sales  Associate:  Kristen 
Majerczak,  5242  River  Park  Villas  Dr.,  St.  Augustine,  FL 
32092,  (800)  779-5622  Fax:  (800)  779-8622 


Senior  District  Manager:  Cindy  Wager;  Account 
Executive:  Robert  Pietsch;  Senior  Sales  Associate:  Pat 
Duhl,  2171  Campus  Drive,  Suite  100,  Irvine,  CA  92612 
(949)  250-3942  Fax:  (949)  476-8724 

ADVERTISING  OPERATIONS  PRINT  &  ON-LINE 

Display  Advertising  Coordinators:  Lisa  Tanner,  Gregg 
Pinsky,  (508)  879-0700  Fax:  (508)  879-0446 


ENTERPRISE  PUBLISHING  GROUP 


Boston:  Director  of  Operations/Carolyn  Medeiros;  Project 
Coordinator/Heidi  Broadley;  Managing  Editor/Peter  Bochner; 
Graphic  Designer/Gail  Varney,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Box 
9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  879-0700  Fax:  (508) 
875-6310 

San  Francisco:  Director/Michele  Gerus;  Account  Executive/ 
Andrea  Zurek;  Senior  Sales  Operations  Coordinator/Nikki 
Wilson,  500  Airport  Boulevard,  Suite  400,  Burlingame,  CA 
94010  (415)  347-0555  (415)  347-8312 

East:  Director/Kim  Bailey,  Mack  Center  1,  365  West  Passaic  St., 
Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662  (201)  587-0090  Fax:  (201)  587-9255, 
(201)  587-1289 


MARKETPLACE/DIRECT  RESPONSE  CARDS 


Sales  Manager/Laurie  Gomes,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Box 
9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  820-8249  Fax:  (508) 
875-3701 

East:  Account  Director/Norma  Tamburrino,  Mack  Center  1,  365 
West  Passaic  St,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662  (201)  587-8278  Fax: 
201-712-0430 

Midwest:  Account  Director/Linda  Clinton,  500  Old  Connecticut 
Path,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  820-8288 
Fax:  (508)  875-3701 

California,  Alaska,  Hawaii:  Account  Executive/Jason  Bishop, 

500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701- 
9171  (508)  271-8009  Fax:  (508)  875-3701 
West:  Account  Executive/Maureen  Roberti,  500  Old  Connecti¬ 
cut  Path,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  271- 
8007  Fax:  (508)  875-3701 


COMPUTERWORLD  INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 


Computerworld  Buyers  Database  East:  (508)  879-0700  Fax: 
(508)  879-0184 

Computerworld  Buyers  Database  West:  (415)  347-0555  Fax 
(415)  347-8312 


RECRUITMENT  ADVERTISING  SALES  OFFICES 


Marketing  Director/Derek  E.  Hulitzky;  Operations  Director/ 
Cynthia  Delany,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA 
01701-9171  (800)  343-6474 

New  England  &  Upstate  New  York:  Regional  Manager/Nancy 
Percival,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701 
(800)  343-6474,  Senior  Account  Executive/Nancy  Mack,  (800) 
343-6474 

Mid-Atlantic:  Regional  Manager/Jay  Saveli,  961  Marcon  Blvd., 
Suite  409,  Allentown,  PA  18103  (610)  264-7700,  Senior  Account 
Executive/Caryn  Dlott,  (800)  343-6474  TDD:  (800)  208-0288 
South  Atlantic:  Regional  Manager/Katie  Kress-Taplett,  3110 
Fairview  Park  Drive,  Suite  noo,  Falls  Church,  VA  22042  (703) 
876-5053,  Product  Manager/Pauline  Smith  (800)  343-6474 
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Avenue,  Suite  550,  Des  Plaines,  IL  60O18  (847)  827-4433, 
Account  Executives/Nicholas  Burke,  Susan  Hammond,  (800) 
343-6474  TDD:  (800)  227-9437 

Northwest:  Regional  Manager/Christopher  Glenn,  500  Airport 
Blvd.,  Ste.  400,  Burlingame,  CA  94010  (415)  665-2443,  Account 
Executive/Chris  Connery,  {800)  343-6474 
West:  Regional  Manager/Ellen  Moody,  2171  Campus  Drive,  Ste. 
100,  Irvine,  CA  92715  (949)  250-0164,  Account  Executive/Kate 
Angelone  (800)  343-6474  TDD:  (800)  203-5867 
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The  Week  in  Stocks 


Gainers 


B 


Losers 


O 


PERCENT 


DSC  Communications  . 68.8 

Syntel,  Inc . 30.9 

Retix  (H) . 23.2 

Omtool  Ltd  (L> . 18.1 

Micron  International  Inc . 13.6 

LSI  Logic  Corp . 12.5 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc . 10.0 

Bay  Networks  Inc . 9.9 

DSC  Communications . 11.84 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp . 5.94 

Syntel,  Inc . 5.88 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc . 4.06 

BMC  Software  Inc.  (H) . ..3.75 

BellSouth  Corp.  (H) . 3.47 

Paychex  (H) . 2.75 

Bay  Networks  Inc . . . 2.75 


MTI  Technology  Corp . . . -25.9 

Komag  Inc.  (L) . -21.0 

Business  Objects . -19.1 

FTP  Software  Inc . -19.0 

ObjectShare,  Inc . -18.8 

Forte  Software  (L) . -17.9 

Interleaf  Inc . -17.0 

Madge  Networks  NV  . -16.7 

mmm 

Yahoo!  Inc . -6.13 

Cambridge  Tech.  Partners . -4.47 

Lycos  Inc . -4.44 

Manugistics  Group,  Inc . -4.31 

NEC  America  (L) . -4.00 

Intel  Corp.  (L) . ......3.94 

Xilinx . -3.69 

MTI  Technology  Corp . . . -3.50 


Netscape’s  niche 


It  could  be  happy  days  again  for  Netscape  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  (Nasdaq:NSCP).  Browser  rival  Microsoft  Corp. 
is  facing  a  justice  Department  lawsuit,  and  Netscape’s 
Netcenter  (www.netscape.com)  is  consistently  in  the  top 
five  most  visited  sites  on  the  Internet. 

But  high  ratings  don't  carry  much  cachet  in  the  high-tech 
industry.  That  is  especially  true  given  the  fact  that  Netscape 
in  its  recent  quarter  eked  out  an  $8,ooo  profit  on  $127.2  mil¬ 
lion  in  revenue,  compared  with  a  $7.9  million  profit  on  $120.2 
million  in  revenue  for  the  same  quarter  last  year. 

Even  Netscape  would  acknowledge  that  a  large  portion  of 
its  World  Wide  Web  site  traffic  arrives  because  surfers’ 
Netscape  browsers  open  at  the  the  Netcenter  home  page. 

But  the  Mountain  View,  Calif.-based  company  has  spent  the 
last  several  months  putting  together  deals  —  most  recently  a 
search  and  content-sharing  deal  with  Excite,  Inc.  —  to  make 
its  site  an  “entry  portal.” 

Danny  Rimer,  an  analyst  at  Hambrecht  &  Quist  LLC  in  San 
Francisco,  says  Netscape  is  providing  plenty  of  “sticky”  con¬ 
tent,  including  news  and  financial  market  information  that  en¬ 
courage  visitors  to  stay  at  the  site  longer. 

Netscape  is  attempting  to  compete  with  content  services 
on  Yahoo,  Inc.  (Nasdaq:YHOO),  Lycos,  Inc.  (Nasdaq:LCOS), 
America  Online,  Inc.  (NYSE:AOL)  and  The  Microsoft  Network. 

“It’s  going  to  be  tough  for  Netscape  to  go  from  being  the 
king  of  the  browsers  to  trying  to  compete  with  [America  On¬ 
line].  But  if  that’s  your  best  alternative,  that’s  what  you  have 
to  do  —  and  it  probably  is  their  best  alternative,"  says 
Michael  Murphy,  editor  of  “The  California  Technology  Stock 
Letter,”  a  newsletter  in  Half  Moon  Bay. 

“It’s  a  risky  strategy,  and  they’re  late  to  this  market,”  adds 
Murphy,  who  says  he  would  steer  clear  of  the  company’s 
stock.  The  stock  has  fallen  from  a  high  of  $47  last  July  to 
$24.38  last  Thursday  (see  chart).  —  Stewart  Deck 
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After  an  uptick  in  May,  Netscape's  stock  has  dipped 
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Communications  and  Network  Services  UP  1.2% 


COMS 

59.69 

22.94 

3  COM  Corp.  (L) 

26.69 

0.38 

1.4 

AIT 

50.25 

30.13 

AMERITECH  Corp. 

43.81 

1.13 

2.6 

ASND 

56.75 

22.00 

Ascend  Communications 

46.00 

2.69 

6.2 

T 

68.50 

34.00 

AT  &  T 

61.50 

0.69 

1.1 

BNYN 

13.38 

1.69 

Banyan  Systems  Inc. 

7.06 

-0.81 

-10.3 

BAY 

41.88 

21.00 

Bay  Networks  Inc. 

30.50 

2.75 

9.9 

BEL 

106.00 

68.00 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 

96.81 

5.94 

6.5 

BLS 

69.38 

43.31 

BellSouth  Corp.  (H) 

67.88 

3.47 

5.4 

BRKT 

22.75 

9.25 

Brooktrout  Technology 

16.63 

-1.63 

-8.9 

CS 

38.50 

11.44 

Cabletron  Systems  (L) 

12.13 

-0.88 

-6.7 

CGRM 

21.88 

8.56 

Centigram  Communications 

12.63 

0.38 

3.T 

CSCO 

81.50 

41.69 

Cisco  Systems  Inc. 

75.88 

-0.31 

-0.4 

CMNT 

6.13 

3.31 

Computer  Network  Tech. 

5.56 

0.19 

3.5 

CNCX 

30.00 

7.88 

Concentric  Network  Corp. 

22.88 

0.88 

4.0 

DIGI 

32.75 

16.50 

DSC  Communications 

29.06 

11.84 

68.8 

FORE 

24.88 

13.25 

FORE  Systems  Inc. 

21.81 

-0.19 

-0.9 

GDC 

9.13 

3.25 

General  Datacomm  Inds. 

4.38 

-0.25 

-5.4 

GSX 

53.00 

36.63 

General  Signal  Networks 

41.38 

0.25 

0.6 

GTE 

64.38 

40.50 

GTE  Corp. 

58.88 

0.38 

0.6 

LU 

79.00 

31.19 

Lucent  Tech. 

72.81 

1.44 

2.0 

MADGF 

9.19 

3.25 

Madge  Networks  NV 

5.00 

-1.00 

-16.7 

MCIC 

54.38 

27.31 

MCI  Comm m un ications  Corp.  (H)  51.25 

-2.13 

-4.0 

NETM 

5.25 

2.09 

NetManage  Inc. 

3.28 

-0.13 

-3.7 

NTRX 

3.50 

0.63 

Netrix  Corp. 

2.94 

0.19 

6.8 

NCDI 

14.13 

5.88 

Network  Computing  Devices 

7.97 

-0.34 

-4.1 

NWK 

22.38 

11.63 

Network  Equipment  Tech. 

15.69 

0.00 

0.0 

NN 

69.38 

18.94 

Newbridge  Networks  Corp. 

25.81 

-2.44 

-8.6 

NT 

69.25 

39.69 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd. 

62.94 

-1.63 

-2.5 

NOVL 

11.88 

6.28 

Novell  Inc. 

10.91 

0.28 

2.6 

ODSI 

15.75 

5.19 

Optical  Data  Systems  Inc. 

6.75 

0.00 

0.0 

PCTL 

13.50 

5.63 

PICTURETEL  CORP. 

8.25 

-1.25 

-13.2 

PTON 

3.50 

0.97 

Proteon  Inc. 

1.19 

-0.06 

-5.0 

RACO 

4.13 

1.00 

Racotek  Inc. 

3.00 

-0.19 

-5.9 

RADS 

29.38 

15.75 

Radiant  Systems  Inc 

16.44 

0.25 

1.5 

VRTL 

11.63 

5.00 

Retix  (H) 

5.31 

1.00 

23.2 

SBC 

46.56 

26.75 

SBC  Communications 

40.94 

2.56 

6.7 

SFA 

26.13 

14.00 

Scientific  Atlanta  Enc. 

23.13 

1.31 

6.0 

SHVA 

16.44 

8.06 

Shiva  Corp. 

8.88 

-0.63 

-6.6 

FON 

75.63 

44.00 

Sprint  Corp. 

71.63 

-0.50 

-0.7 

QWST 

41.06 

13.19 

QWest  Communications  Int  l  Inc.  31.75 

-2.38 

-7.0 

SMSC 

18.13 

8.00 

Standard  Microsystems  Corp. 

10.88 

0.00 

0.0 

USW 

58.00 

35.38 

U  S  West  Inc. 

50.88 

0.25 

0.5 

XiRC 

18.00 

8.63 

Xircom 

14.75 

-1.00 

-6.3 

XYLN 

31.31 

13.38 

Xylan  Corp. 

25.75 

1.50 

6.2 

PCs 

AAPL 

31.63 

12.75 

Apple  Computer  Inc. 

26.50 

-0.19 

-0.7 

CPQ 

39.75 

19.13 

Compaq  Computer  Corp. 

27.94 

0.50 

1.8 

DELL 

98.50 

25.69 

Dell  Computer  Corp. 

82.81 

-0.56 

-0.7 

GTW 

59.25 

25.06 

Gateway  2000  Inc. 

47.63 

2.44 

5.4 

HWP 

82.38 

50.88 

Hewlett  Packard  Co. 

62.44 

-0.13 

-0.2 

MUEI 

21.00 

8.44 

Micron  International  Inc. 

12.00 

1.44 

13.6 

NIPNY 

74.00 

47.25 

NEC  America  (L) 

47.25 

-4.00 

-7.8 

SGI 

30.31 

10.94 

Silicon  Graphics 

11.50 

-0.56 

-4.7 

SUNW 

53.31 

30.38 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 

44.69 

4.06 

10.0 

Large  Sysl 

ents 

OFF  -1.8% 

DGN 

37.94 

13.38 

Data  General  Corp. 

15.50 

0.44 

2.9 

DEC 

62.63 

33.75 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

56.19 

1.06 

1.9 

BM 

129.31 

81.75 

IBM 

116.88 

-2.25 

-1.9 

MDCD 

6.63 

3.13 

Meridian  Data  Inc. 

4.97 

-0.03 

-0.6 

NCR 

38.50 

25.63 

NCR  Corp 

33.81 

-0.31 

-0.9 

PRCM 

18.63 

6.75 

ProCom  Technology,  Inc. 

7.44 

-0.44 

-5.6 

SQNT 

31.25 

15.00 

Sequent  Computer  Sys.  (L) 

16.50 

0.06 

0.4 

TEXM 

6.00 

2.50 

Texas  Micro  Inc 

3.63 

-0.25 

-6.5 

SRA 

60.75 

31.00 

Stratus  Computer  Inc. 

35.75 

-1.06 

-2.9 

UIS 

26.75 

6.75 

Unisys  Corp. 

24.31 

-0.56 

-2.3 

Software 

OFF 

-2.7% 

ADBE 

53.13 

33.50 

Adobe  Systems  Inc. 

40.06 

-1.13 

-2.7 

AM  SWA 

15.63 

6.88 

American  Software  Inc. 

7.28 

-0.34 

-4.5 

APLX 

12.50 

3.88 

Applix  Inc.  (L) 

4.44 

0.19 

4.4 

ARSW 

53.25 

26.00 

Arbor  Software 

33.63 

-1.25 

-3.6 

ARDT 

15.88 

6.63 

Ardent  Software 

11.13 

-0.38 

-3.3 

ARSC 

36.38 

17.75 

Aris  Corp. 

27.38 

-0.81 

-2.9 

ADSK 

51.13 

30.50 

Autodesk  Inc. 

42.13 

0.13 

0.3 

BMCS 

49.88 

25.06 

BMC  Software  Inc.  (H) 

49.56 

3.75 

8.2 

BOOL 

26.00 

13.94 

Boole  and  Babbage  (H) 

23.75 

-1.50 

-5.9 

BORL 

12.19 

5.88 

Borland  Int  l  Inc. 

8.38 

-0.13 

-1.5 

BOBJY 

20.00 

6.63 

Business  Objects 

13.75 

-3.25 

-19.1 

CAYN 

4.25 

0.94 

Cayenne  Software  Inc. 

1.94 

-0.03 

-1.6 

CNTR 

3.31 

0.88 

Centura  Software 

2.25 

0.06 

2.9 

CHKPF 

50.50 

21.75 

Checkpoint  Software 

28.19 

0.69 

2.5 

COGNF 

35.00 

17.63 

Cocnos  Inc. 

24.88 

-1.00 

-3.9 

CA 

61.50 

34.88 

Computer  Associates 

53.38 

0.56 

1.1 

CPWR 

53.38 

22.44 

Compuware  Corp. 

43.75 

-2.44 

-5.3 

CSRE 

13.75 

4.25 

Comshare  Inc. 

8.94 

0.75 

9.2 

COSFF 

6.69 

1.40 

Corel  Corp. 

2.25 

0.00 

0.0 

DWTI 

5.38 

2.13 

Dataware  Technologies  Inc. 

3.00 

-0.13 

-4.0 

DCTM 

59.63 

18.50 

Documentum,  Inc. 

44.75 

-1.69 

-3.6 

FILE 

60.25 

13.13 

Filenet  Corp. 

55.06 

-0.44 

-0.8 

FRTE 

16.56 

4.25 

Forte  Software  (L) 

4.31 

-0.94 

-17.9 

FTPS 

5.88 

1.50 

FTP  Software  Inc. 

2.13 

-0.50 

-19.0 

GPSI 

39.75 

20.38 

Great  Plains  Software,  Inc 

33.63 

-0.75 

-2.2 

HUMCF 

54.25 

24.38 

Hummingbird  Comm.  Ltd. 

29.00 

0.00 

0.0 

HYSW 

48.63 

17.75 

Hyperion  Software  Corp. 

30.50 

-2.25 

-6.9 

RIC 

20.00 

12.50 

Information  Resources 

17.19 

0.06 

0.4 

FMX 

12.44 

4.00 

Informix  Corp. 

6.91 

0.03 

0.5 

NGR 

14.19 

6.75 

Intergraph  Corp. 

9.50 

0.69 

7.8 

LEAF 

4.00 

1.00 

Interleaf  Inc. 

2.44 

•0.50 

•17.0 

SLI 

21.25 

8.00 

Intersolv  Inc. 

15.56 

1.19 

8.3 

NTU 

54.94 

22.63 

Intuit  Inc. 

45.50 

-2.13 

-4.5 

DEC 

42.50 

24.88 

J.D.  Edwards  Co. 

35.44 

-1.44 

•3.9 

TLC 

29.06 

7.00 

Learning  Co.  (The) 

27.44 

-1.19 

-4.1 

LGWX 

16.00 

5.38 

Locic  Works 

15.00 

0.00 

0.0 

MANU 

66.38 

24.75 

Manugistics  Group,  Inc. 

24.88 

-4.31 

-14.8 

MAPS 

14.25 

8.38 

MapInfo  Corp. 

11.88 

0.13 

1.1 

MATH 

4.63 

2.38 

MathSoft 

3.63 

-0.13 

3.3 

MENT 

13.13 

7.38 

Mentor  Graphics 

10.88 

-0.19 

•1.7 

MIFGY 

60.63 

26.13 

Micro  Focus 

44.50 

-0.19 

•0.4 

MGXI 

14.00 

5.50 

Micrografx  Inc. 

11.00 

0.13 

1.1 

MSFT 

99.13 

59.00 

Microsoft  Corp. 

85.13 

•0.38 

•0.4 

OBJS 

5.25 

0.44 

ObiectShare,  Inc. 

2.44 

-0.56 

•18.8 

OMTL 

15.00 

7.13 

Omtool  Ltd  (L) 

9.38 

1.44 

18.1 

ORCL 

42.13 

17.75 

Oracle  Corp. 

25.63 

1.75 

7.3 

PMTC 

35.25 

19.06 

Parametric  Technology 

31.88 

0.50 

1.6 

PS  FT 

57.44 

23.56 

Peoplesoft 

45.38 

2.00 

4.6 

PTEC 

18.38 

9.50 

Phoenix  Technologies  (L) 

9.75 

-0.50 

-4.9 

PSQL 

25.00 

763 

Platinum  Software 

17.50 

-2.13 

-108 

PLAT 

31.13 

12.63 

Platinum  Technology 

26.50 

-0.38 

-1.4 

PROS 

34.63 

15.75 

Progress  Software  Corp. 

29.94 

-206 

•6.4 

RNBO 

30.00 

16.50 

Rainbow  Technologies  Inc. 

23.75 

-0.25 

-10 

REDB 

11  63 

5.00 

Red  Brick  Systems  Inc. 

5.31 

-0.25 

-4.5 

ROSS 

5.40 

2.00 

Ross  Systems.  Inc. 

469 

-0.06 

-1.3 

SCOC 

7.25 

3.13 

SCO  Inc. 

4.88 

-0.19 

•3.7 

Exch 

52-Week 

Range 

June  5 

Wk  Net 

Wk  Pct 

2pm 

change 

CHANGI 

SDTI 

44.38 

18.69 

Security  Dynamics  Tech.  (L) 

19.31 

•1.63 

•7.8 

SSW 

29.50 

15.13 

Sterling  Software  Inc. 

26.56 

-0.31 

-1.2 

SDRC 

30.00 

15.25 

Struct.  Dynamics  Research 

24.63 

-0.19 

-0.8 

SYBS 

23.63 

6.88 

Sybase  Inc. 

7.06 

•0.91 

-11.4 

SYMC 

32.63 

17.88 

Symantec  Corp. 

24.88 

0.94 

3.9 

SNPS 

47.13 

29.13 

SynOpsys 

42.94 

-0.56 

•1.3 

SSAX 

17.63 

6.50 

System  Software  Assoc. 

7.56 

0.00 

0.0 

SYSF 

14.50 

1.63 

SYSTEMSOFT  CORP. 

1.63 

-0.28 

-14.8 

BAANF 

55.50 

28.56 

The  Baan  Co. 

45.00 

-1.25 

•2.7 

TRUV 

5.19 

1.63 

Truevision  Corp. 

2.06 

0.03 

1.5 

VIAS 

65.25 

14.13 

Viasoft  Inc.  (L) 

14.88 

-0.50 

-3.3 

VSIO 

50.88 

26.50 

Visio  Corp. 

43.69 

-3.06 

•6.6 

WALK 

20.44 

11.88 

Walker  Interactive  Systems 

15.13 

-0.38 

•2.4 

WALL 

29.13 

10.50 

Wall  Data  Inc.  (L) 

11.63 

-1.31 

•10.1 

WANG 

32.25 

18.63 

Wanc  Laboratories  Inc. 

23.25 

0.88 

•3.6 

Internet 

OFF  -2.4% 

AMZN 

50.00 

8.25 

Amazon.com 

43.38 

-0.91 

-2.0 

AOL 

92.25 

26.69 

America  On-Line 

81.94 

-2.13 

•2.5 

ATHM 

47.00 

16.63 

At  Home  Corp. 

33.88 

-1.25 

•3.6 

EDFY 

22.13 

8.75 

Edify  Corp.  (L) 

9.63 

-0.88 

-8.3 

XCIT 

93.31 

10.13 

Excite,  Inc. 

56.38 

1.63 

3.0 

SEEK 

45.00 

4.38 

Infoseek  Corp. 

22.75 

-1.13 

-4.7 

LCOS 

79.13 

11.19 

Lycos  Inc. 

49.81 

•4.44 

•8.2 

NSCP 

49.50 

14.88 

Netscape  Comm.  Corp. 

23.19 

-0.94 

•3.9 

NSOL 

58.00 

11.75 

Network  Solution  Inc 

38.56 

2.31 

6.4 

OMKT 

29.13 

8.88 

Open  Market  Inc. 

17.06 

1.31 

8.3 

PEGS 

31.00 

12.50 

Pegasus  Systems 

26.63 

0.38 

1.4 

PSIX 

15.25 

4.25 

PSINet 

10.44 

•0.56 

•5.1 

QDEK 

3.50 

1.19 

Quarterdeck  Corp. 

1.31 

-0.06 

-4.5 

SCUR 

15.25 

5.38 

Secure  Computing  Corp. 

9.38 

-1.13 

-10.7 

SPYG 

15.38 

4.06 

Spyglass  Inc. 

9.94 

0.19 

1.9 

YHOO 

129.63 

20.63 

Yahoo!  Inc. 

104.13 

-6.13 

-5.6 

Semiconductors 

OFF  -2.6% 

AMD 

42.75 

17.13 

Advanced  Micro  Devices 

18.38 

-1.38 

-7.0 

ADI 

39.63 

22.81 

Analog  Devices  Inc.  (L) 

24.25 

-0.56 

-2.3 

CRUS 

17.75 

9.38 

Cirrus  Logic 

9.38 

-0.69 

-6.8 

CY 

18.94 

7.38 

Cypress  Semiconductor  Corp. 

8.38 

-0.13 

-1.5 

INTC 

102.00 

65.66 

Intel  Corp.  (L) 

68.06 

-3.94 

•5.5 

LSCC 

74.50 

34.25 

Lattice  Semiconductor  (L) 

35.94 

-2.44 

-6.4 

LSI 

41.13 

18.63 

LSI  Logic  Corp. 

24.13 

2.69 

12.5 

MCRL 

46.88 

21.38 

Micrel  Semiconductor  Inc. 

31.63 

-0.13 

-0.4 

MU 

60.06 

22.00 

Micron  Technology 

23.69 

0.06 

0.3 

MOT 

90.50 

50.63 

Motorola  Inc.  (L) 

51.69 

-1.44 

-2.7 

NSM 

42.88 

14.94 

National  Semiconductor  (L) 

16.06 

-0.31 

-1.9 

RMBS 

86.75 

29.88 

Rambus  Inc 

36.50 

•2.38 

•6.1 

TXN 

71.25 

39.63 

Texas  Instruments 

50.50 

-1.25 

-2.4 

VLSI 

38.69 

15.19 

VLSI  Technology  (L) 

15.88 

0.13 

0.8 

XLNX 

57.13 

28.50 

Xilinx 

35.63 

-3.69 

-9.4 

Peripherals  and  Subsystems 

OFF  -6.2% 

ADPT 

54.25 

14.25 

Adaptec  Inc.  (L) 

15.00 

-0.63 

-4.0 

APCC 

34.38 

18.50 

American  Power  Conversion 

27.88 

-2.31 

•7.7 

AN  DA 

2.81 

0.94 

Andataco  Inc. 

1.69 

0.03 

1.9 

CREAF 

29.38 

14.75 

Creative  Technology  Ltd. 

17.25 

-2.75 

-13.8 

RACE 

16.63 

0.84 

Data  Race  Inc.  (L) 

0.88 

-0.16 

-15.2 

DTM 

13.69 

7.88 

Dataram  Corp. 

12.00 

0.00 

0.0 

EMC 

47.63 

18.00 

EMC  Corp. 

43.50 

1.81 

4.3 

EM  LX 

20.63 

6.00 

Emulex  Corp.  (L) 

7.25 

•0.25 

-3.3 

ESCC 

35.88 

24.50 

Evans  and  Sutherland 

25.50 

0.25 

1.0 

EXBT 

14.13 

5.63 

Exabyte 

8.75 

-0.88 

-9.1 

IISFD 

4.88 

1.88 

Intelligent  Info.  Systems  (L) 

1.88 

-0.31 

-14.3 

IOM 

16.75 

5.50 

Iomega  Corp.  (L) 

5.94 

-0.56 

-8.7 

KMAG 

27.75 

7.31 

Komag  Inc.  (L) 

7.75 

•2.06 

-21.0 

MTSI 

34.88 

13.00 

Micro  Touch  Systems  Inc. 

15.13 

•0.88 

•5.5 

MTIC 

17.88 

4.25 

MTI  Technology  Corp. 

10.00 

-3.50 

-25.9 

AQM 

23.06 

2.25 

QMS  Inc. 

4.06 

-0.31 

•7.1 

QNTM 

43.25 

17.75 

Quantum  Corp. 

21.69 

-0.19 

•0.9 

RDUS 

8.13 

1.88 

Radius  Inc. 

2.56 

0.06 

2.5 

SEG 

50.50 

17.75 

Seagate  Technology 

21.13 

-2.94 

-12.2 

SOS 

14.00 

4.44 

Storage  Computer  Corp.  (L) 

5.00 

0.25 

5.3 

STK 

88.75 

39.75 

Storage  Technology 

81.56 

-1.94 

•2.3 

TEK 

48.19 

35.56 

Tektronix  Inc. 

36.94 

-1.19 

•3.1 

WDC 

54.75 

14.50 

Western  Digital  Corp. 

15.63 

-1.44 

-8.4 

XRX 

115.00 

66.13 

Xerox  Corp. 

103.31 

-0.25 

-0.2 

Services 

OFF  0.0% 

AMSY 

30.00 

17.63 

American  Mgmt.  Systems 

26.00 

-1.13 

-4.1 

ANLY 

36.50 

20.88 

Analysts  Int  l 

29.94 

0.44 

1.5 

AUD 

70.69 

26.56 

Auto  Data  Processing 

65.25 

1.56 

2.5 

CATP 

57.50 

29.88 

Cambridge  Tech.  Partners 

45.88 

-4.47 

•8.9 

CEN 

61.38 

32.13 

Ceridian  Corp. 

53.44 

-0.69 

-1.3 

CDO 

46.56 

23.38 

Comdisco  Inc. 

33.63 

•2.63 

-7.2 

CPU 

38.00 

14.50 

CompUSA  Inc.  (L) 

16.69 

1.00 

6.4 

CHRZ 

53.50 

25.75 

Computer  Horizons 

33.06 

-0.38 

-1.1 

CSC 

56.75 

33.63 

Computer  Sciences 

53.13 

1.38 

2.7 

TSK 

49.38 

27.00 

Computer  Task  Group 

32.31 

0.06 

0.2 

EGGS 

12.75 

3.75 

Ecghead  Discount  Software 

7.56 

-0.56 

6.9 

EDS 

50.88 

29.56 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 

35.81 

•0.50 

•1.4 

CO 

39.63 

22.63 

Inacom  Corp. 

32.00 

•0.63 

•1.9 

KEA 

59.44 

24.00 

Keane  Inc. 

43.56 

•1.69 

-3.7 

MICA 

29.75 

10.06 

MicroAge  Inc. 

13.25 

•0.13 

•0.9 

PAYX 

39.88 

21.69 

Paychex  (H) 

38.00 

2.75 

7.8 

PMS 

87.00 

47.00 

Policy  Management  Sys. 

84.81 

2.38 

2.9 

REY 

24.00 

13.75 

Reynolds  ano  Reynolds 

20.38 

•0.44 

•2.1 

SAPE 

57.88 

21.44 

Sapient  Corp. 

44  88 

1.00 

23 

SCBI 

14.75 

6.50 

SCB  Computer  Tech.  Inc. 

10.50 

-1.19 

•10.2 

SEIC 

76.00 

22.00 

SEI  Corp. 

66.00 

•0.94 

-1.4 

SMS 

82.68 

47.50 

Shared  Medical  Systems 

71.63 

0.50 

•0.7 

SSPE 

24.25 

10.00 

Software  Spectrum  Inc. 

19.00 

000 

0.0 

SDS 

40.00 

20.87 

Suncard  Data  Systems 

32.38 

•2.00 

5.8 

SYNT 

39.87 

5.68 

Syntel,  Inc. 

2488 

588 

309 

VST 

17.25 

8.50 

VanStar  Corp. 

14.19 

•0.06 

-0.4 

KEY:  (H)  =  New  annual  high  reached  in  period  (L)  =  New  annual 
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pany  in  May  hit  an  all-time 
monthly  high  of  236,000  Web 
ticket  sales  worth  more  than 
$8.5  million. 

“It’s  clear  that,  unlike  per¬ 


haps  cars,  tickets,  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  price,  are  items  that  con¬ 
sumers  are  just  willing  to  buy” 
on  the  Web,  said  Mark  Hardie, 
an  analyst  at  Forrester  Research, 
Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

“The  emergence  of  a  new 
channel  will  have  major  ramifi¬ 
cations  on  the  entertainment 
and  travel  industries,”  con¬ 
cluded  a  Forrester  report  by 
Hardie  and  three  colleagues. 
“Providers  that  choose  not  to 
compete  in  this  new  channel 
will  lose  customers  unwilling  to 
endure  telephone  tag  with  tick¬ 
eting  agents,  time-consuming 
price  shopping  and  inconve¬ 
nient  scheduling.” 

A  FEW  GLITCHES 

Other  organizations,  from  air¬ 
lines  to  sports  teams,  are  re¬ 
porting  sharply  higher  Internet 
sales.  But  not  everyone  has  suc¬ 
cess  stories;  some  are  sites  suf¬ 
fering  from  technical  glitches, 
low  traffic  or  the  problem  of 
attracting  lookers,  not  bookers. 

“It’s  very  expensive  to  create 
and  maintain  a  transactional 
Web  site,”  said  Alan  Citron, 
president  and  chief  operating 
officer  at  Ticketmaster  Multi- 
media.  Ticketmaster  has  found 
that  “most  of  the  [third-party 
electronic-commerce]  products 
don’t  work  as  well  as  advertised, 
[requiring]  tremendous  effort  to 
accommodate  them  to  your 
Web  site,”  he  said. 

Once  a  site  is  up,  incremen¬ 
tal  savings  can  be  substantial. 

At  Priceline.com,  phone  sales 
cost  $6  to  $7  apiece,  whereas  a 
Web  transaction  is  “essentially 
zero  marginal  cost,”  said  Price¬ 
line.com  Chairman  and  CEO 
jay  Walker. 

The  2-month-old  site,  which 
lets  consumers  privately  submit 


a  price  they  are  willing  to  pay 
for  a  ticket  and  then  looks  for  a 
carrier  willing  to  sell,  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  announce  tomorrow  that 
sales  rose  more  than  200%  dur¬ 


ing  the  past  three  weeks. 

Internet  sales  are  only  about 
3%  to  4%  of  Ticketmaster  rev¬ 
enue  but  could  be  6%  by  next 
year.  “This  is  not  a  mass  market 
yet,”  Citron  said. 

More  key,  20%  of  those  Web 
sales  are  new  business,  not 
merely  existing  buyers  moving 
online,  he  said. 

SUCCESS  STORIES 

Some  early  players  are  already 
pleased  with  results.  American 
Airlines  is  seeing  about  25% 
more  ticket  sales  through  its 
Web  site  than  a  year  ago,  even 
though  Internet  revenue  still  ac¬ 
counts  for  less  than  2%  of  its 
business. 

The  Fort  Worth,  Texas-based 
airline  is  planning  some  new 
investments  to  add  features  and 
more  personalization  to  its  site 


(ivwiv.flfl.com),  which  already 
receives  4  million  page  views 
per  week. 

Hot  events  help.  ArtistDirect 
in  Encino,  Calif.,  said  it  sold  out 
4,000  tickets  for  next  week’s 
Tibetan  Freedom  Concert  in 
Washington  in  less  than  four 
hours. 

“We  could  have  sold  it  out  in 
15  minutes  if  the  server  wasn’t 
so  overloaded,”  said  Jen  Garber, 
promotions  director. 

That  points  to  one  of  the  lim¬ 


its  of  the  Web:  Many  sites  can’t 
handle  huge  spikes  in  traffic.  * 

Ticketmaster  is  now  careful  i 
not  to  overhype  online  ticket  ; 
availability  after  publicity  sur-  - 
rounding  Chicago  Bulls  tickets  5 
last  year.  “The  response  was  so 
huge,  it  crashed  the  system,” 
Citron  said. 

Other  technical  problems  ap¬ 
parently  sank  the  New  York 
Yankees’  online  ticketing. 

The  Yankees’  Web  site  report¬ 
edly  lost  six  days’  worth  of  ticket 
orders  in  March,  just  before  the 
start  of  the  baseball  season. 

The  Yankees.com  site  no 
longer  has  an  online  ticket  in¬ 
frastructure  and  instead  links  to 
Ticketmaster’s  site.  The  Yankees 
spokesman  responsible  for  In¬ 
ternet  issues  wasn’t  available  for 
comment. 

Some  teams,  though,  are  suc¬ 
ceeding  online.  The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Giants  have  already  sold 
more  tickets  on  the  team's  Web 
site  this  season  than  in  all  of 
last  year,  when  the  team  sold 
$500,000  worth  of  tickets  on 
the  Internet. 

“It’s  really  shown  some  great 
results,”  said  Gary  Frenkel,  site 
producer  of  the  team’s  Virtual 
Dugout. 

An  Internet-sawy  Bay  area 
fan  pool  and  lower  service 
charges  for  online  orders  have 
helped  to  drive  traffic. 

Yet  even  popular  sites  that 
post  fare  and  flight  information 
can  have  trouble  closing  sales. 


The  Sabre  Group  in  Fort 
Worth  boasted  back-to-back 
weeks  with  $3  million  in  rev¬ 
enue  last  fall,  but  executives  at 
the  company  have  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  many  users  come  to 
the  Travelocity  site  to  check 
flight  fares  and  schedules  — 
but  then  buy  their  tickets  else¬ 
where. 

Last  fall.  Sabre  chief  informa¬ 
tion  officer  Terry  Jones  said 
profits  were  still  “a  couple  of 
years  away.”D 


combination  of  all  [of  them]  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  unique  to  this  pack¬ 
age,”  said  encryption  expert 
Steve  Kent,  chief  technology 
officer  at  CyberTrust,  a  division 
of  GTE  Internetworking  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  “A  single 
means  of  offering  a  wide  range 
of  these  document  security  ser¬ 
vices  is  impressive.” 

Target  users  include  financial 
institutions,  law  firms,  manu¬ 
facturers,  insurance  companies 
and  government  agencies  —  all 
of  which  work  with  and  ex¬ 
change  confidential  documents. 

TRUE  CONTROL 

Beta-user  Conectiv  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  a  local  telephone 
company  in  Newark,  Del.,  may 
use  PageVault  in  an  Internet- 
based  service  for  secure  docu¬ 
ment  distribution. 

John  Scoggin,  chief  technol¬ 
ogy  adviser  at  Conectiv,  said 
most  security  products  are  fo¬ 
cused  on  authenticating  users, 
but  PageVault  goes  well  beyond 
that  to  actually  control  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  use  of  documents. 
“This  is  a  pretty  new  idea,”  he 
said. 

PageVault  is  the  brainchild  of 
David  Pensak,  founder,  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  Authentica 
and  a  senior  research  fellow  at 
Du  Pont  Co.  in  Wilmington, 
Del.  He  also  founded  Raptor 
Systems,  a  firewall  company  he 
later  sold. 

Most  security  products  offer 
“one-shot  perimeter  security,” 
Pensak  said.  That  means  once  a 
hacker  finds  a  way  to  break  in 
to  a  system  and  access  confi¬ 
dential  data,  he  is  home  free. 
“But  ours  is  persistent,  distrib¬ 
uted  security,"  Pensak  added. 
“The  security  stays  with  the  doc¬ 
ument  at  all  times.  Every  time 
you  try  to  access  it,  no  matter 
where  it  is,  you  have  to  get 
reauthorized  to  see  it.” 

PageVault’s  first  release  is  for 
servers  running  Sun  Microsys¬ 


tems,  Inc.’s  Trusted  Solaris,  a 
Unix  version  configured  for 
high  security.  A  Windows  NT 
version  will  follow  in  three  to 
four  months,  Pensak  said. 
PageVault  handles  documents 
in  Adobe  Systems,  Inc.’s 
Portable  Document  Format  and 
will  run  on  any  client  machine 
running  Adobe  Acrobat. 

The  secure  server  authenti¬ 
cates  users  and  approves  re¬ 
quests  to  read  encrypted  docu¬ 
ments.  It  keeps  track  of  user 
permissions  —  which  hosts  can 
access  a  document  and  any  date 
or  time  restrictions  the  docu¬ 
ment’s  owner  has  applied. 

The  PageVault  client  retrieves 
the  keys  needed  to  decrypt  the 
document  so  it  can  be  read  and 
printed.  Copies  of  a  secure  doc¬ 
ument  can  be  freely  made,  but 
the  server  must  authorize  each 
reading  of  them.  Unauthorized 
alterations  of  a  copy  render  it 
subsequently  unreadable. 

Pensak  acknowledged  that 
many  users  are  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  with  “one-shot  perimeter” 
security,  but  he  said  many  fail 
to  understand  that  “80%  of  all 
misuse  of  computer-based  in¬ 
formation  is  done  by  people 
who  are  already  authorized  to 
use  the  information.”  He  said 
user  education  about  that  risk 
would  be  the  “linchpin"  of 
PageVault’s  success. 

PageVault  is  a  “tethered”  prod¬ 
uct:  It  keeps  users  tied  to  the  se¬ 
curity  server,  explained  Chris 
Hunt,  a  business  development 
manager  at  Adobe  in  Mountain 
View,  Calif.  “I  can  walk  out  with 
the  floppy  that  has  the  schemat¬ 
ic  of  the  next  version  of  your 
chip.  But  when  I  open  up  the 
file  at  home,  I  don’t  have  per¬ 
mission  to  read  it  now,”  he  said. 

Small  companies  would  pay 
$5,000  for  the  PageVault  server 
and  $125  for  each  client,  Pensak 
said.  Large  companies  would 
pay  $300,000  for  the  server 
and  $30  per  client  copy.D 


Priceline.com  Chairman  and  CEO 
Jay  Walker:  Phone  sales  at  the 
2-month-old  site  cost  $6  to  $7 
apiece,  whereas  a  Web  transaction 
is  "essentially  zero  marginal  cost." 


Ticketmaster's  Alan  Citron:  Most 
third-party  E-commerce  products 
don't  work  as  advertised,  and 
accommodating  them  to  your 
site  takes  tremendous  effort. 
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Feds  warn  firms 
to  get  on  Y2K  stick 

►  Officials  turn  spotlight  on  millennium  laggards 


Chase's  Steven  L.  Shelnhelt:  Federal  oversight  of  the  year 
2000  problem  is  valuable,  even  though  the  private  sector 
usually  favors  less  government 


By  Matt  Hamblen 

federal  officials  last  week  be¬ 
gan  circling  the  wagons  around 
banks  and  other  companies  that 
haven’t  adequately  prepared  for 
year  2000  problems. 

Spurred  by  concern  that 
some  U.S.  companies  aren't 
making  enough  headway,  bank 
and  thrift  regulators  joined 
members  of  Congress  last  week 
in  tougher  talk  about  compli¬ 
ance  actions  they  could  take. 

Here’s  what  happened  last 
week: 

■The  Federal  Deposit  Insur¬ 
ance  Corp.  (FDIC)  said  it  would 
“take  increasingly  stronger  ac¬ 
tion”  against  banks  it  considers 
year  2000  laggards  —  actions 
that  could  include  asset 
seizures.  The  FDIC  has  already 
sent  warnings  to  163  banks  and 
is  processing  74  more. 

■  Sen.  Bob  Bennett  (R-Utah) 
called  on  the  Securities  and 


Exchange  Commission  to 
strengthen  its  requirement  for 
publicly  traded  companies  to  re¬ 
port  their  progress  on  the  date- 
change  problem.  Initial  SEC 
filings  “make  it  clear  that  some 
companies  are  not  taking  the 
problem  and  their  clients’  inter¬ 
ests  seriously,”  said  Bennett, 
chairman  of  a  Senate  panel  on 
the  year  2000. 

■  A  spokesman  for  President 
Clinton’s  year  2000  conversion 
council  said  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  expected  to  allow  com¬ 
panies  in  the  same  industry  to 
collaborate  on  year  2000  fixes, 
free  from  antitrust  restrictions. 
Antitrust  concerns  have  slowed 
some  banks  and  telecommuni¬ 
cations  companies  from  joint 
projects,  industry  analysts  said. 

■  The  director  of  the  Office  of 
Thrift  Supervision  said  rural  in¬ 
stitutions  are  at  the  greatest  risk 
for  year  2000-related  systems 
failures.  “We  found  a  couple  of 


thrifts  haven’t  gotten  a  clue,  but 
the  [readiness]  ratings  we’ve  giv¬ 
en  are  more  effective  in  getting 
a  response  than  expected,”  said 
Ellen  Seidman,  director  of  the 
agency,  which  regulates  1,200 
institutions. 

Noting  that  larger  banks  have 


begun  testing  year  2000  fixes 
with  data  service  providers, 
Seidman  warned  lenders  at  a 
New  York  symposium  to  verify 
and  test  the  compliance  of  their 
carriers’  data  and  voice  net¬ 
works. 

“The  telecoms  have  been  late 


getting  off  the  mark”  with  year 
2000  preparations,  said  Steven 
L.  Sheinheit,  a  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  The  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  Corp.  in  New  York,  which 
uses  network  services  from 
eight  carriers. 

Sheinheit  said  larger  banks 
such  as  Chase  can  arrange  to 
have  another  carrier  step  in  to 
provide  services  if  needed. 

GUIDANCE 

Sheinheit  said  federal  oversight 
of  the  year  2000  problem  is 
valuable,  even  though  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector  usually  favors  less 
government. 

He  said  he  told  government 
officials,  “If  you  don’t  have  a 
regulator  on  year  2000,  create 
one.  It’s  positive  to  have  some¬ 
one  there  with  guidance  and 
oversight.” 

The  government  has  been 
tracking  financial  institutions. 
Of  9,165  such  companies  visit¬ 
ed  by  federal  auditors  in  recent 
months,  fewer  than  1%  were 
doing  unsatisfactory  work,  said 
Jennifer  Dickerson,  year  2000 
manager  at  the  Federal  Finan¬ 
cial  Institutions  Examination 
Council.  Of  the  rest,  86%  were 
found  to  be  making  satisfactory 
progress,  and  13%  were  judged 
to  need  improvement.  □ 


Uncertainties  stall  euro 

CP.N-T.IN.UED  FROM  COVER  1 


a  different  animal. 

That’s  because  Economic  and 
Monetary  Union  (EMU)  project 
managers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  have  to  address  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  euro.  Companies 
need  to  stabilize  product  prices 
across  national  borders. 

They  have  to  rewrite  systems 
and  re-engineer  some  business 
processes  without  firm  guide¬ 
lines  from  countries  such  as 
Germany  and  France. 

“There  is  a  lot  of  uncertainty 
around  EMU,”  said  Kevin  Tod- 
hunter,  a  senior  business  con¬ 
sultant  at  Barclays  Bank  PLC, 
which  is  spending  about  $240 
million  to  get  its  systems  euro¬ 
ready. 

The  euro  “is  very  much  a  po¬ 
litical  issue  with  severe  implica¬ 
tions  for  IT,"  said  Todhunter, 
who  spoke  last  week  at  an  EMU 
conference  organized  by  Busi¬ 
ness  Intelligence  Ltd.,  a  Lon¬ 
don-based  research  firm. 

The  implications  include  con¬ 
verting  big  financial  systems  in 


less  than  seven  months  with  re¬ 
sources  already  stretched  to 
handle  the  year  2000  problem 
and  other  revenue-generating 
projects  “that  can’t  be  delayed,” 
said  Brian  Spiller,  director  of 
billing  systems  at  Avis  Europe 
in  Bracknell,  England. 

For  Avis,  that  includes  con¬ 
tinuing  information  technology 
projects  to  develop  more  cost- 
effective  systems  to  manage  its 
rental-car  fleet,  Spiller  said. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  euro’s 
introduction  as  late  as  last 
summer  gave  many  European 


information  systems  organi¬ 
zations  fits  and  starts.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Barclays’  euro  project 
“paused"  early  last  year  when 
the  euro’s  future  looked  shaky, 
Todhunter  said.  The  project 
accelerated  again  last  summer 
when  the  euro  once  again  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  go,  causing  the 
bank’s  IT  group  to  play  catch¬ 
up,  he  said. 

MESSAGE  DRILLING 

The  unsettled  nature  of  the  eu¬ 
ro  has  made  it  difficult  for  euro 
project  managers  to  gain  buy-in 
from  senior  executives,  busi¬ 
ness  managers  and  key  cus¬ 
tomers.  At  Reuters  Ltd.,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  euro  program  director 


HIGH  EURO  STAKES 


How  to  get  board-level  commitment 
for  euro  conversion  projects: 

I  Find  a  champion  who  can  raise  the  project's  profile  and 
motivate  the  organization. 

I  Show  what  business  activities  are  at  risk  and  how 
customers  and  competitors  are  addressing  the  problem. 

I  Ask  for  small  dollar  commitments  to  attack  bite-size 
project  chunks.  Don’t  ask  for  all  the  money  at  once. 

Source:  KPMG  Impact,  London 


Geoffrey  Sanderson  said  it  was 
hard  to  get  customers  and  em¬ 
ployees  “to  understand  the  com¬ 
plexities  and  respond”  to  the 
problem.  To  convince  everyone 
that  the  euro  was  going  to  hap¬ 
pen,  Reuters  published  a  blitz 
of  EMU-related  stories  in  its  in¬ 
ternal  and  customer  magazines, 
raising  awareness  of  its  likely 
acceptance. 

Reuters  also  is  in  the  process 
of  approving  a  plan  to  award 
each  of  the  company’s  16,000- 
plus  worldwide  employees 
2,000  stock  options  beginning 
next  month.  The  stock  options, 
which  can  be  exercised  after 
three  years,  are  tied  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Reuters’  EMU  and  year 
2000  projects,  Sanderson  said. 

EMU  project  managers  must 
prepare  for  a  wide  variety  of 
what-if  scenarios  —  such  as 
making  last-minute  systems 
conversions  in  case  an  “in” 
country  such  as  Italy  is  pushed 
out  of  the  European  Union  or 
an  “out”  country  such  as  the 
U.K.  joins  EMU  during  the  next 
several  years. 

EMU  project  managers  are 
also  finding  it  tough  to  plan 
when  none  of  the  EU  members 


Barclays  Bank's  Kevin  Tod 
hunter:  EMU  project  man¬ 
agers  should  guard  them¬ 
selves  against  business 
managers  "who  try  to  use 
EMU  as  a  Trojan  horse" 


have  introduced  euro  rules 
within  their  borders.  Avis,  for 
example,  rents  cars  throughout 
Europe  and  already  handles 
myriad  currencies,  so  there’s  lit¬ 
tle  impact  on  its  multicurrency 
systems.  But  the  national  sys¬ 
tems  it  uses  in  each  country 
have  to  be  changed  to  recognize 
and  process  transactions  in  lo¬ 
cal  currencies  and  the  euro. 
Those  factors  led  Avis’  EMU 
project  costs  to  balloon  from  its 
original  estimate  of  S40.5  mil¬ 
lion  to  $48.6  million  to  more 
than  $58  million,  Spiller  said.  □ 
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Patent  watch 

Recently  issued  U.S.  patents 
(number,  inventor /assignee,  date) 

Method  of  remote  user  au¬ 
thentication  that  makes 
“spoofing”  highly  unlike¬ 
ly.  Instead  of  passwords, 
smart  cards  or  biometric  de¬ 
vices,  the  invention  uses  Global 
Positioning  Systems  to  identify 
the  remote  client’s  location.  An 
authentication  server  verifies 
the  device’s  “location  signa¬ 
ture.”  (5,757,916,  International 
Series  Research,  Inc.,  Boulder, 
Colo.,  May  26) 


A  telephony  call-screening 
system  that  allows  con¬ 
sumers  to  schedule  blocks 
of  time  —  such  as  dinner 
time  —  when  they  don’t  want 
to  be  disturbed  by  a  call.  Only 
callers  who  enter  a  code  or 
state  it  is  an  emergency  can  get 
through.  (5,757,  899,  Joni  R. 
Boulware,  et.  al..  May  26) 


Twenty  years  ago,  Perk  Co.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif., 
patented  the  first  visor  for  computer  monitors.  Now 
it  has  one  for  laptops.  The  corrugated  plastic  visor, 
priced  at  $9.95,  wraps  around  the  screen  to  keep 

out  glare  and 
prying  eyes.  It 
is  held  in  place 
by  a  rubber  band 
in  the  back  and  has 
thumb  notches 
to  keep  it 
secure. 


System  for  scheduling  the 
automatic  delivery  of  TV 
programs  or  videos  based 
on  customer  preference. 
This  customized  “virtual  chan¬ 
nel”  is  intended  to  eliminate 
channel  surfing.  (5,758,257, 
Frederick  Herz,  et.  al.,  May  26) 


Source:  MicroPatent  ( www.micropat.com ) 


Streetlights  zap  Internet  experiment 

A  much-ballyhooed  U.K.  project  to  provide  high¬ 
speed  Internet  access  through  electric  power  lines 
has  hit  a  snag,  Reuters  reports.  Beta  users  discov¬ 
ered  that  streetlights  connected  to  the  power  grid 
turned  into  rogue  transmitters  that  broadcast  users' 
Internet  downloads  as  high-frequency  radio  waves. 


Just  call  'em 

THINGAMAJIGS 


It  must  be  getting  hard  to  find  fresh  names  for  high-tech 
products.  Anixter,  Inc.  in  Skokie,  III.,  for  example,  offers  a 
cubicle  cabling  system  called  DataThing  (pictured  at 
left).  “DataThing  puts  plug-and-play  bun¬ 
dles  of  voice  and  data  cabling  into  sys¬ 
tems  furniture  to  make  it  information- 
friendly,"  the  company  says.  And  Parable 
LLC  in  Newton,  Mass.,  offers  an  Internet 
technology  called  Things.  Things  are 
multimedia  objects  that  spice  up  Web 
sites  with  motion  and  sound.  You  can 
make  Things,  change  Things,  own  the 
copyright  to  Things  or  grab  free  Things 
from  ThingWorld  ( www.thingworld.com ). 
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IllSiMe  lines 

Microsoft  Bob  interface,  B.I.P. _ 

A  fake  news  story  zipping  around  the  internet  skewers  both  Bill 
Clinton  and  Bill  Gates.  To  show  how  strongly  it  will  defend  itself 
against  antitrust  accusations,  the  joke  says,  Microsoft  tested  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  during  talks  with  the  Department  of  Justice.  In 
turn,  Clinton  announced  a  U.S.  government  boycott  of  all  Mi¬ 
crosoft  products.  “Minutes  later,  the  president  reversed  his  deci¬ 
sion,”  the  story  says,  quoting  Clinton  thusly:  “We’ve  tried  sanc¬ 
tions  since  lunchtime,  and  they  don’t  work.”  The  story  adds  that 
Microsoft  used  the  nuclear  waste  site  as  a  place  to  dump  unsold 
copies  of  Microsoft  Bob. 

Spilling  the  alphabet  amp _ 

SAP  is  running  into  problems  on  the  acronym  front.  Its  lawyers 
missed  a  small  German  company  that  held  rights  to  the  B8W 
acronym  SAP  was  using  as  shorthand  for  its  upcoming  Business 
Information  Warehouse  software.  The  name  of  the  data  ware¬ 
housing  product  remains  the  same,  but  SAP  downsized  the 
acronym  to  BW.  It  also  turns  out  that  the  SCOPE  acronym  chosen 
by  SAP  for  promised  supply-chain  management  software  is  al¬ 
ready  used  by  Distinction  Software,  a  supply-chain  vendor  in  At¬ 
lanta  that  likes  the  name  just  fine,  thank  you. 

Locking  down  the  Internet _ 

IBM  and  Equifax  have  scheduled  a  press  conference  in  New  York 
this  morning  to  unveil  products  and  services  aimed  at  providing 
more  secure  business  applications  on  the  Internet.  Equifax  will  be 
using  IBM  products  in  its  new  Internet-based  offerings.  The  two 
companies  are  working  on  an  initiative  designed  to  allow  users 
to  spread  large  electronic-commerce  applications  across  multiple 
clustered  servers  to  improve  system  integrity  and  performance. 

Don't  they  know  there's  a  server  glut? _ 

Toshiba  plans  to  launch  its  first  line  of  servers  for  the  corporate 
market  this  week  in  the  U.S,  The  company  has  been  selling 
servers  in  Japan  and  already  seils  notebooks  in  the  U.S. 

No  standing  on  formality  herd _ 

Microsoft  may  not  have  formally  unveiled  and  started  promoting 
the  Web  portaf  site  it  has  in  the  works,  but  it’s  already  up  on  the 
Web.  The  site,  called  Start  (www.start.com),  offers  E-mail,  a  Web 
search,  news,  video  dips,  sports,  stock  listings,  weather  and 
other  customizable  features.  Possible  Web  searches  are  America 
Online’s  NetFind,  Excite,  Infoseek,  Lycos  and  Yahoo. 

Money  isn't  everything _ 

A  study  on  job  satisfaction  among  IS  personnel  to  be  published 
soon  by  researchers  from  Drexel  University  and  Rider  University 
shows  that  money  isn’t  the  main  motivator  for  high-tech  workers. 
Job  satisfaction  for  technical  workers  was  high  when  employees 
received  more  nonmonetary  compensation  —  such  as  recogni¬ 
tion,  status,  title  and  responsibility  —  and  more  career  planning 
tools  than  their  managerial  counterparts. 


Lots  of  businesses  are  paying  lip  service  to  network  security,  say¬ 
ing  it's  a  top  priority,  but  other  companies  simply  don’t  give  a 
darn.  That's  been  the  experience  of  white-hat  hacker  Peter 
Shipley,  of  KPMG  Peat  Marwick,  on  several  occasions.  Shipley 
legally  cracks  in  to  computer  systems  to  show  his  customers  how 
good  or  bad  their  security  is.  He  says  he's  been  able  to  easily  gain 
entrance  into  many  companies  (not  his  clients)  because  of  obvious 
security  holes.  Once  he  successfully  invaded  the  network,  he  called 
the  company  and  advised  officials  of  the  specific  breaches  he  found 
and  offered  advice  on  how  to  better  safeguard  their  networks. 
"Several  times,  the  security  administrators  just  responded  with  'So 
what?’  and  hung  up  on  me,"  Shipley  recalls.  "Guess  they're  just 
not  worried  about  hackers,"  he  says.  Got  any  news  tips?  We 
promise  we  won’t  hang  up  on  you.  Contact  news  editor  Patricia 
Keefe  at  patricia_keefe@cw.com  or  call  (508)  8208183. 
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HL  PROUDLY  RE-INTRODUCES  RAW  POWER 


The  Amdahl  Millennium"  700  Series  are  the  most  powerful  CMOS 
servers  in  the  universe.  This  year.  Next  year.  Every  year. 


Amdahl  TDMF  data  migration  software  does  the  world’s  fastest 
S/390  data  migration  -  and  makes  it  transparent.  Amdahl 
Operational  Services  makes  it  happen. 


Talk  to  Amdahl.  The  pride  is  back 


(800)  223-2215  ext.  cwlO  or  www.amdahl.c 


Managing  migration  eadily. 


There  are  some  things  about  your  job  you’ll  never  be  able  to  change,  like  how  fast  everything  changes.  Our 
SuperStack'  II  switches  are  the  easiest  way  to  move  to  the  power  of  a  switched  10/100  network.  The  SuperStack  II 
Switch  3300  is  fully  stackable  to  100+  ports,  providing  high  performance  and  easy  management  for  the  entire  stack. 

The  SuperStack  II  Switch  3900  comes  with  built-in  Gigabit  Ethernet  for 
unprecedented  performance.  Together  they  offer  complete  migration 


The  SuperStack  II  Switch  3300.  flexibility.  For  your  free  “10/100/1 000  solutions”  CD-ROM  call  us  at  1-888- 
Fully  Stackable  10/ 100  netw  orking  with 

Lifetime  Limited  I  Yarranty. *  689-  3266,  ext.  7528  or  visit  our  website  at  www.3com.com/  10-100solution. 


Copyright  'V  1^98  3Com  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  3Com,  the  3Com  logo,  and  SuperStack  are  registered  trademarks  of  the  3Com  Corporation. 

•The  3Com  +3  Lifetime  Limited  Warranty  provides  a  full  5  years  of  advanced  hardware  exchange  from  your  date  of  purchase,  in  accordance  with  3Com  standard 
terms  and  conditions.  After  the  initial  5-year  period,  the  warranty  reverts  to  factory  repair  under  the  3Com  lifetime  limited  warranty.  See  User  Guide  for  details. 


First  affordable 
migration  to  Gigabit 
Ethernet  offering 
wire- rate  9.8  million 
PPS  performance. 
The  SuperStack  II 
Switch  3900. 
10/100  sn  itching 
with  built-in 
Gigabit  Ethernet. 


